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A Horse’s Tale 


4 STORY IN TWO PARTS 
BY MARK TIWAIN 


I Great Plains that we don’t know as well 
SOLDIER BOY—PRIVATELY TO HIMSELF as we know the bugle-calls. He is Chief 
: ’ : of Seouts to the Army of the Frontier, 
AM Buffalo Bill’s horse. I have spent and it makes us very important. In such 
my life under his saddle—with him a position as IL hold in the military 
in it, too, and he is good for two service one needs to be of good family 
hundred pounds, without his clothes; and possess an education much above the 
and there is no telling how much he does common to be worthy of the place. I 
veigh when he is out on the war path am the best-edueated horse outside of the 
and has his batteries be Ited on. Ile hippodrome, eve rybody Says, and the best 
is over six feet, is young, hasn’t an mannered. It may be so, it is not for me 
ounce of waste flesh, is straight, grace- to say: modesty is the best policy, I 
ful, springy in his motions, quick as a think. Buffalo Bill taught me the most 
cat, and has a handsome face, and black of what I know, my mother taught me 
hair dangling down on his shoulders, and much, and | taught myself the rest. Lay 
is beautiful to look at; and nobody is’ a row of moccasins before me—Pawnee, 
braver than he is, and nobody is stronger, Sioux, Shoshone, Cheyenne, Blackfoot, 
except myself. Yes, a person that doubts and as many other tribes as you please, 
that he is fine to see should see him in’ and T ean name the tribe every moccasin 
his beaded buckskins, on miy back and belongs to by the make of it. Name it 
his rifle peeping above his should - in horse talk, and could do it in An r 
chasing a hostile trail, with me going ican if I had speech. 
like the wind and his hair streaming out I know some of the Indian signs—the 
behind from the shelter of his broad signs they make with their hands, and 
slouch. Yes, he is a sight to look at then by signal-fires at night and columns of 
and I’m part of it myself. smoke by day. Buffalo Bill taught me 
I am his favoriie horse, out of dozens. how to drag wounded soldi rs out of the 








Big as he is, I have carried him eighty- line of fire with my teeth; and I’ve done 
one miles between nightfall and sunrise it, too; at least I’ve dragged him out of 


on the scout; and I am good for fifty, the battle when he was wounded. And 
day in and day out, and all the time. not just once, but twice. Yes, I know a 
lL am not large, but I am built on a busi- lot of things. I remember forms, and 
ness basis. I have carried him thousands gaits, and faces; and you can’t disguise 
and thousands of miles on scout duty for a person that’s done me a kindness so 
the army, and there’s not a gorge, nor a that I won’t know him.thereafter wher- 
pass, nor a valley, nor a fort, nor a trad- ever I find him. I know the art of 
ing post, nor a buffalo-range in the whole searching for a trail, and I know the 
sweep of the Rocky Mountains and the — stale track from the fresh. I can keep 
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a trail all by myself, with Buffalo Bill 
asleep in the saddle; ask him—he will 
tell you so. Many a time, when he has 
ridden all night, he has said to me at 
dawn, “ Take the watch, Boy; if the 
trail freshens, call me.” Then he goes 
to sleep. Ile knows he can trust me, 
because I have a reputation. <A scout 
horse that has a reputation does not play 
with it. 

My mother was all American — no 
alkali-spider about her, I can tell you; 
she was of the best blood of Kentucky, 
the bluest Blue Grass aristocracy, very 
proud and acrimonious—or maybe it is 
ceremonious. I don’t know which it is. 
But it is no matter; size is the main 
thing about a word, and that one’s up 
to standard. She spent her military life 
as colonel of the Tenth Dragoons, and 
saw a deal of rough service—distinguish- 
ed service it was, too, I mean, she car- 
ried the colonel; but it’s all the same. 
Where would he be without his horse ? 
He wouldn't arrive. It takes two to 
make a colonel of dragoons. She was a 
fine dragoon horse, but never got above 
that. She was strong enough for the 
scout service, and had the endurance, 
too, but she couldn’t quite come up to 
the speed required ; a scout horse has to 
have steel in his muscle and lightning 
in his blood. 

My father was a bronco. Nothing as 
to lineage——that is, nothing as to recent 
lineage—-but plenty good enough when 
you go a good way back. When Profess- 
or Marsh was out here hunting bones 
for the chapel of Yale University he 
found skeletons of horses no bigger than 
a fox, bedded in the rocks, and he said 
they were ancestors of my father. My 
mother heard him say it; and he said 
those skeletons were two million years 
old, which astonished her and made her 
Kentucky pretensions look small and 
pretty antiphonal, not to say oblique. 
Let me see....tI used to know the 
meaning of those words, but... well, 
it was years ago, and ‘tisn’t as vivid 
now as it was when they were fresh. 
That sort of words doesn’t keep, in the 
kind of climate we have out here. Pro- 
fessor Marsh said those skeletons were 
fossils. So that makes me part blue grass 
and part fossil; if there is any older or 
better stock, you will have to look for it 


among the Four Tlundred, I reckon. I 
am satisfied with it. And am a happy 
horse, too, though born out of wedlock. 

And now we are back at Fort Paxton 
once more, after a forty-day scout, away 
up as far as the Big Horn. Everything 
quiet. Crows and Blackfeet squabbling 
—as usual—but no outbreaks, and settlers 
feeling fairly easy. 

The Seventh Cavalry still in garrison, 
here; also the Ninth Dragoons, two ar 
tillery companies, and some infantry. All 
glad to see me, including General Ali- 
son, commandant. The officers’ ladies and 
children well, and called upon me—with 
sugar. Colonel Drake, Seventh Cavalry, 
said some pleasant things; Mrs. Drake 
was very complimentary ; also Captain 
and Mrs. Marsh, Company B, Seventh 
Cavalry; also the Chaplain, who is always 
kind and pleasant to me, because I kicked 
the lungs out of a trader once. It was 
Tommy Drake and Fanny Marsh that 
furnished the sugar—nice children, the 
nicest at the post, I think. 

That poor orphan child is on her way 
from France -everybody is full of the 
subject. Her father was General Alison’s 
brother; married a_ beautiful young 
Spanish lady ten years ago, and has never 
been in America since. They lived in 
Spain a year or two, then went to France. 

30th died some months ago. This little 
girl that is coming is the only child. 
General Alison is glad to have her. He 
has never seen her. He is a very nice 
old bachelor, but is an old bachelor just 
the same and isn’t more than about a 
year this side of retirement by age limit; 
and so what does he know about taking 
care of a little maid nine years old? If 
I could have her it would be another mat- 
ter, for I know all about children, and 
they adore me. Buffalo Bill will tell you 
so himself. 

I kave some of this news from over- 
hearing the garrison-gossip, the rest of it 
I got from Potter, the General’s dog. Pot- 
ter is the great Dane. He is privileged, 
all over the post, like Shekels, the Seventh 
Cavalry’s dog, and visits everybody’s 
quarters and picks up everything that is 
going, in the way of news. Potter has no 
imagination, and no great deal of cul- 
ture, perhaps, but he has a historical mind 
and a good memory, and so he is the per- 
son I depend upon mainly to post me 
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Shekels is out on depredation and 
| can’t get hold of him. 


up when I get back from a scout. 
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LETTER FROM ROUEN ALISON 


My dear Broth Please let 


again in Spanish, I cannot trust 


TO GENERAL 


r in-Law. 


Pn tae where etre 


me write 


: 
my English, and | am aware, from what 
your brother used to say, that army offi 
cers educated at the Military Academy of 
the United States are taught our tongue. 

| It is as I told you in my other letter: 
both my poor sister and her husband, 
when they found they could not recover, 

. expressed the wish that you should have 
their little Catherine—as knowing that 
you would presently be retired from the 
army rather than that she should re- 
main with me, who am broken in health, 
or go to your mother in California, whose 
health is also frail. 

You do not know the child, therefore I 
must tell you something about her. You 
vill not be ashamed of her looks, for she 
s a copy in little of her beautiful mother 

3 and it is that Andalusian beauty which 

not surpassable, even in your country. 

j She has her mother’s charm and grace 

! ind good heart and sense of justice, and 
she has her father’s vivacity and cheer- 
fulness and pluck and spirit of ente 
prise with the affectionate disposition 
and sincerity of both parents. 

My sister pined for her Spanish home 

t ‘ all these years of exile; she was always 

i 3 talking of Spain to the child, and tending 

; and nourishing the love of Spain in the 

z little thing’s heart as a precious flower; 

; ; and she died happy in the knowledge that 

; the fruitage of her patriotic labors was as 
| ] rich as even she could desire. 

Cathy is a_ sufficiently good little 
scholar, for her nine years; her mother 
taught her Spanish herself, and kept it 

t 2, always fresh upon her ear and her tongue 

- by hardly ever speaking with her in any 

, other tongue; her father was her English 

h teacher, and talked with her in that lan- 

s guage almost exclusively; French has 

s been her every-day speech for more than 

) seven years among her playmates here; 

- she has a good working use of governess 

d German and Italian. It is true that 


there is always a faint foreign fragrance 
about her speech, no matter what lan- 
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guage she is talking, but it is only just 
noticeable, nothing more, and is rather a 
the 
neither 


mar, | think. In 


rdinary child-studies Cathy is 


charm than a 


before nor behind the average child of 
nine, I should say. But I can say this 
for her: in love for her friends and in 


high-mindedness and _  good-heartedness 
she has not 


opinion no superiors. 


equals, and in my 
And I beg of you, 
let her have her way with the dumb ani 


mals 


many 


are her worship. It is an in 
She knows 
but little of eruelties and oppressions 

keep them from her sight if 
She would flare up at and 
trouble, in her small but quite decided 
and resolute way; for she has a character 


they 
heritance from her mother. 
you can. 


the m make 


of her own, and lacks neither promptness 
Sometimes her judgment 
is at fault, but I think her intentions are 
always right. 


nor initiative. 


Once when she was a little 
creature of three or four years she sud- 
denly brought her tiny foot upon 
the floor in an apparent outbreak of in 
then fetched it a 
wipe, and stooped down to 
result. Ter mother said: 

“Why, what is it, child? 
stirred you so?” 

“Mamma, the big ant 
kill the little one.” 

“ And so you protected the little one.” 


“ Yes, had no 


down 


backward 
the 


dignation, 
examine 
What has 


was trying to 


because he 
the 


mamma, 


friend, and I wouldn’t let 


big one 
kill him.” 
“But you have killed them both.” 
Cathy was distressed, and her lip 
trembled. She picked up the remains 


and laid them upon her palm, and said, 

“Poor little I’m so sorry; and 
I didn’t mean to kill but there 
wasn’t any other way to save you, it was 


anty, 


you, 


such a hurry.” 

She is a dear and sweet little lady, and 
when 
heart. 
and if your heart is old and tired, give 


she goes it will give me a 


sore 
But she will be happy with you, 
it into her keeping; she will make it 
she will 


her, for all 


young again, she will refresh it, 


make it sing. Be good to 
our sakes! 


My exile will 


as I am a little stronger I shall see 


soon be over now. As 
soon 


my Spain again; and that will make me 


young again! 


MERCEDES. 
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GENERAL ALISON TO HIS MOTILER 


I am glad to know that you are all 
well, in San Bernardino. 

That grandchild of yours’ has 

been here well, I do not quite know 


how many days it is; nobody can keep 
account of days or anything else where 
she is! Mothe r, she did what the Indians 


were never able to do. She took the 
lort—took it the first day! Took me, 
too; took the colonels, the captains, the 
women, the children, and the dumb 
brutes; took Buffalo Bill, and all his 
scouts; took the garrison—to the last 
man: and in forty-eight hours the In- 
dian encampment was hers, illustrious 
old Thunder-Bird and all. Do I seem 
to have lost my solemnity, my gravity, 
my poise, my dignity? You would lose 
your own, in my circumstances. Mother, 
you never saw such a winning little devil. 
She is all energy, and spirit, and sun- 
hine, and interest in everybody and 
everything, and pours out her prodigal 
love upon every creature that will take 
it, high or low, Christian or pagan, 
feathered or furred; and none has de- 
clined it to date, and none ever will, I 
think. But she has a temper, dnd some 
times it catches fire and flames up, and 
is likely to burn whatever is near it; but 
it is SOON over, the passion goes as quick- 
ly as it comes. Of course she has an 
Indian name alre ady; Indians always re 
christen a stranger early. Thunder-Bird 
attended to her case. He gave her th 
Indian equivalent for firebug, or fire 
fly Ile said 

“Times, ver’ quiet, ver’ soft, like sum 
mer night, but when she mad she blaze.” 

Isn’t it good? Can’t you see the flare ? 
She’s beautiful, mother, beautiful as a 
picture; and there is a touch of you in 
her face, and of her father poor 
George! and in her unresting activities, 
and her fearless ways, and her sunbursts 
and cloudbursts, she is always bringing 
George back to me. These impulsive na 
tures are dramatic. George was dramatic, 
so is this Lightning-Bug, so is Buffalo 
Bill. When Cathy first arrived—it was 
in the forenoon—Buffalo Bill was away, 
earrying orders to Major Fuller, at Five 
Forks, up in the Clayton Hills. At mid- 


afternoon T was at mv desk, trying t 
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work, and this sprite had been making 
it impossible for half an hour. At last 
1 said, 

“Oh, you bewitching little secamp, can’? 
you be quiet just a minute or two, and 
let your poor old uncle attend to a part 
if his duties ?” 

“T'll try, unele; [ will, indeed,” sh 
said. 

“Well, then, that’s a good child—kiss 


me. Now, then, sit up in that chair, and 





ater D 


et your eye on that clock. Ther 

that’s right. If you stir—it you so much 

as wink—for four whole minutes, I'll | 
bite you!” 

It was very sweet and humble and ob« 
dient she looked, sitting there, still as a 
mouse; 1 could hardly kee p from setting 
her free and telling her to make as much 
racket as she wanted to. During as much 
as two minutes there was a most unnat 
ural and heavenly quiet and repose, then 
Buffalo Bill came thundering up to the 
door in all his scout finery, flung himself 
out of the saddle, said to his horse, “ Wait 
for mec, Boy,” and stepped in, and stopped 
dead in his tracks—gazing at the child. 
She forgot orders, and was on the floor 
in a moment, saying: 

“Qh, you are so beautiful! Do you 
like me?” 

“ No, I don’t, I love you!” and he gath 
ered her up with a hug, and then set her 
on his shoulder—apparently nine feet 
from the floor. ) 

She was at home. She played with his 


long hair, and admired his big hands and / 


hn. 


his clothes and his carbine, and asked 
question after question, as fast as he 
could answer, until I excused them both 
for half an hour, in order to have a 
chance to finish my work. Then I heard 
Cathy exclaiming over Soldier Boy; and 


: 
he was worthy of her raptures, for he 
is a wonder of a horse, and has a repu- 
tation which is as shining as his own 
silken hide. 

> 


IV 
CATHY TO HER AUNT MERCEDES 


Oh, it is wonderful here, aunty dear, 
just paradise! Oh, if you could only see 
it! everything so wild and lovely; such 
grand plains, stretching such miles and 
miles and miles, all the most delicious 
velvety sand and sage-brush, and rabbits 
as big as a dog, and such tall and noble 




















ON SOLDIER BOY TO THUNDER-BIRD'S CAMP 
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jackassful ears that that is what they 
name them by; and such vast mountains, 
and so rugged and craggy and lofty, with 
cloud-shawls wrapped around their shoul- 
ders, and looking so solemn and awful 
ind satisfied; and the charming Indians, 
oh, how you would dote on them, aunty 
dear, and they would on you, too, and 
they would let you hold their babies, the 
way they do me, and they are the fattest, 
and brownest, and sweetest little things, 
and never ery, and wouldn’t if they had 
pins sticking in them, which they haven’t, 
because they are poor and can’t afford 
it; and the horses and mules and eattle 
and dogs—hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds, and not an animal that you 
can’t do what you please with, except 
uncle Thomas, but 7 don’t mind him, 
he’s lovely; and oh, if you could hear 
the bugles: too—too—too-too—too—too, 
and so on—per-fectly beautiful! Do you 
recognize that one? It’s the first toots 
of the reveille; it goes, dear me, so early 
in the morning!—then I and every other 
soldier on the whole place are up and 
out in a minute, except uncle Thomas, 
who is most unacecountably lazy, I don’t 
know why, but I have talked to him about 
it, and I reckon it will be better, now. 
He hasn’t any faults much, and is charm- 
ing and sweet, like Buffalo Bill, and 
Thunder-Bird, and Mammy Doreas, and 
Soldier Boy, and Shekels, and Potter, and 
Sour-Mash, and—well, they’re all that, 
just angels, as you may say. 

The very first day I came, I don’t 
know how long ago it was, Buffalo Bill 
took me on Soldier Boy to Thunder-Bird’s 
camp, not the big one which is out on 
the plain, which is White Cloud’s, he 
took me to that one next day, but this 
one is four or five miles up in the hills 
and erags, where there is a great shut-in 
meadow, full of Indian lodges and dogs 
and squaws and everything that is inter- 
esting, and a brook of the clearest water 
running through it, with white pebbles 
on the bottom and trees all along the 
banks cool and shady and good to wade 
in, and as the sun goes down it is dim- 
mish in there, but away up against the 
sky you see the big peaks towering up 


and shining bright and vivid in the sun, 
and sometimes an eagle sailing by them, 
not flapping a wing, the same as if he 


was asleep; and young Indians and girls 


romping and laughing and carrying on, 
around the spring and the pool, and not 
much clothes on except the girls, and dogs 
fighting, and the squaws busy at work, 
and the bucks busy resting, and the old 
men sitting in a bunch smoking, and 
passing the pipe not to the left but to 
the right, which means there’s been a row 
in the camp and they are settling it if 
they can, and children playing just the 
same as any other children, and littl 

boys shooting at a mark with bows, and 
I cuffed one of them because he hit a 
dog with a club that wasn’t doing any 

thing, and he resented it but before long 
he wished he hadn’t, but this sentence is 
getting too long and I will start another. 
Thunder-Bird put on his Sunday-best 
war outfit to let me see him, and he was 
splendid to look at, with his face painted 
red and bright and intense like a fire- 
coal and a valance of eagle feathers from 
the top of his head all down his back, 
and he had his tomahawk, too, and his 
pipe, which has a stem which is longer 
than my arm, and I never had such a 
good time in an Indian camp in my life, 
and I learnt a lot of words of the lan 

guage, and next day BB took me to th 
camp out on the Plains, four miles, and 
I had another good time and got ac 
quainted with some more Indians and 
dogs; and the big chief, by tle name of 
White Cloud, gave me a pretty little 
bow and arrows and I gave him my red 
sash-ribbon, and in four days I could 
shoot very well with it and beat any white 
boy of my size at the post; and I have 
been to those camps plenty of times 
since; and I have learned to ride, too, 
BB taught me, and every day he practises 
me and praises me, and every time I do 
better than ever he lets me have a scam- 
per on Soldier soy, and that’s the last 
agony of pleasure! for he is the charm- 
ingest horse, and so beautiful and shiny 
and black, and hasn’t another color on 
him anywhere, except a white star in 
his forehead, not just an imitation star, 
but a real one, with four points, shaped 
exactly like a star that’s hand-made, and 
if you should cover him all up but his 
star you would know him anywhere, even 
in Jerusalem or Australia by that. And 
I got acquainted with a good many of 
the Seventh Cavalry, and the dragoons, 
and officers, and families, and horses, in 
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the 
few and the next 


the first few days, and some more in 


i 
I 
t 


ext few and the next 


few. and now I know more soldiers and 
horses than you can think, no matter how 
try. I up 
every but 


I love you so 


hard you am keeping my 


the re 


‘ ] 
udaies 


now and then, 


isn’t much time for it. 
nd I send you a hug and a kiss. 
Catuy. 
belong to the Seventh Cay 
Ninth Dragoons, I 


and do not have to work on ae 


: P.S.—I 


Irv and an of 


neer, Too, 


am 


eount 


of not getting any wages. 
Vv 


GENERAL ALISON TO MERCEDES 


She has been with us a good nice 
You are troubled about 
because 


} 


ng time, now. 


vour sprite this is such a wild 
hundreds of miles from eciviliza- 
on, and peopled by wandering 
ribes of ? fear for 


ot Savages ¢ 
uneasiness 


rrontier, 
only 
You 


yourself 


he r 
Give no 
bout her. Dear me, she’s in a nursery! 
and she’s got more than eighteen hundred 
nurses. It would the garrison 
) suspect that you think they ean’t take 
of her. They think the y can. Th Vv 
would tell you You see, 
the Seventh had a 
child of its very own before, and neither 
has the Ninth Dragoons; 
ill new mothers, they think there is 
no other child like theirs, no other child 
so wonderful, none that is so worthy to 
be faithfully and tenderly looked after 
and protected. 


distress 


enre 
so themselves. 
Cavalry has never 
and so they are 


like 


These bronzed veterans of 
nine are very good mothers, I think, and 
for they 
and it is a 


wiser than some other mothers; 
let lots of risks, 
good for her; the 
and comes successfully 
out of, the prouder they are of her. They 
adopted her, with grave and formal mili- 
tary ceremonies of their own invention— 
the 
ties that were so profoundly solemn and 
earnest, that the spectacle would have 
been comical if it hadn’t been so touch- 


her take 


education and more 


risks she takes 


solemnities is truer word; solemni- 


ing. It was a good show, and as stately 
and complex as guard-mount and the 
trooping of the colors; and it had its 


own special music, composed for the oeca- 
sion by the bandmaster of the Seventh; 
and the child was as serious as the most 


serious war-worn soldier of them all; and 
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finally when they throned her upon the 
shoulder of the oldest 


‘well and truly 


veteran, and pro- 
adopted,” 
and the bands struck up and all saluted 


and she saluted in 


nounced her 


return, it was better 


and more moving than any kindred thing 


I have seen on the stage, because stage 
things are make-believe, but this was real 


and the players’ hearts were in it. 
weeks ago, and 


was followed by some additional solemni- 


It happened several 


ties. The men created a couple of new 
ranks, thitherto unknown to the army 
regulations, and conferred them upon 
Cathy, with ceremonies suitable to a 
duke. So now she is Corporal-General 
of the Seventh Cavalry, and Flag-Lieu- 


of the Ninth Dragoons, with the 
privilege (decreed by the men) of writ- 
ing U.S.A. after her name! Also, they 


presented her a pair of shoulder-straps— 


tenant 


both dark blue, the one with F. L. on it, 
the other with C. G. Also, a sword. She 
wears them. Finally, they granted her 


I am witness that that cere- 
faithfully both 
and most gravely and decorous- 


the salute. 


mony is observed by 


parties 
ly, too. I have never seen a soldier smile 


vet, while delivering it, nor Cathy in re- 


turning it. 

Ostensibly I was not present at these 
proceedings, and am ignorant of them; 
but I was where I could see. I was 


the jealousy of the 
other children of the post; but there is 


afraid of one thing 


nothing of that, I am glad to say. On 
the contrary, they are proud of their 
comrade and her honors. It is a sur- 
prising thing, but it is true. The chil- 


devoted to Cathy, for she has 
turned their dull frontier life into a sort 
of continuous festival; also they know 
her for a stanch and steady 


dren are 


friend, a 
friend who can always be depended upon, 
and does not change with the weather. 
She has become a rather extraordinary 
rider, under the tutorship of a more than 
extraordinary teacher—BB, which is her 
pet for Buffalo Bill. She 
nounces it beeby. He has not 
taught her seventeen ways of breaking 


name pro- 


only 


her neck, but twenty-two ways of avoid- 
ing it. He has infused into her the best 
and surest protection of a horseman— 
He did it gradually, system- 
atically, little by little, a step at a time, 
and each step made sure before the next 


confidence. 
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was essayed. And so he inched her along 
up through terrors that had been dis 
counted by training before she reached 
them, and therefore were not recognizable 
as terrors when she got to them. Well, 
she is a daring little rider, now, and is 
perfect in what she knows of horse 
manship. By and by she will know the 
art like a West Point eadet, and will 
exercise it as fearlessly. She doesn’t 


know anything about side-saddles. Does 
that distress you? And she is a fine per- 
former, without any saddle at all. Does 
that discomfort you? Do not let it; she 
is not in any danger, I give you my word. 

You said that if my heart was old and 
tired she would refresh it, and you said 
truly. I do not know how I got along 
without her, before, I was a forlorn old 
tree, but now that this blossoming vine 
has wound itself about me and become 
the life of my life, it is very different. 
As a furnisher of business for me and for 
Mammy Dorcas she is exhaustlessly com 
petent, but I like my share of it and of 
course Doreas likes hers, for Doreas 
‘raised ” George, and Cathy is George 
over again in so many ways that she 
brings back Doreas’s youth and the joys 
of that long-vanished time. My father 
tried to set Doreas free twenty years ago, 
when we still lived in Virginia, but with- 
out suecess; she considered herself a 
member of the family, and wouldn’t go. 
And so, a member of the family she re- 
mained, and has held that position un 
challenged ever since, and holds it now; 
for when my mother sent her here from 
San Bernardino when we learned that 
Cathy was coming, she only changed from 
one division of the family to the other. 
She has the warm heart of her race, and 
its lavish affections, and when Cathy ar 
rived the pair were mother and child in 
five minutes, and that is what they are 
to date and will continue. Doreas really 
thinks she raised George, and that is one 
of her prides, but perhaps it was a mu- 
tual raising, for their ages were the same 

thirteen years short of mine. But they 
were playmates, at any rate; as regards 
that, there is no room to dispute. 

Cathy thinks Doreas is the best Catho 
lic in America except herself. She could 
not pay any one a higher compliment 
than that, and Doreas could not receive 
one that would please her better. Doreas 
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is satisfied that there has never been a 
more wonderful child than Cathy. She 
has conceived the curious idea that Cathy 
is fwins, and that one of them is a boy 
twin and failed to get segregated—got 
submerged, is the idea. To argue with 
her that this is nonsense is a waste of 





breath—her mind is made up, and argu- 
ments do not affect it. She says: 

“ Look at her; she loves dolls, and girl 
plays, and everything a girl loves, and 
she’s gentle and sweet, and ain’t cruel to 
dumb brutes—now that’s the girl-twin; 
but she loves boy-plays, and drums and 
fifes and soldiering, and rough-riding, and 
ain't afraid of anybody or anything—and 
that’s the boy-twin; ’deed you needn’t tell 
ne she’s only one child; no, sir, she "s 
twins, and one of them got shet up out of 
sight. Out of sight, but that don’t make 
any difference, that boy is in there, and 
you can see him look out of her eyes 
when her temper is up.” 

Then Doreas went on, in her simple and t 
earnest way, to furnish illustrations. 

“Look at that raven, Marse Tom. 
Would anybody befriend a raven but 
that child? Of course they wouldn’t; it 
ain't natural. Well, the Injun boy had 
the raven tied up, and was all the time 
plaguing it and starving it, and she 
pitied the po’ thing, and tried to buy it 
from the boy, and the tears was in her 
eyes. That was the girl-twin, you see. 
She offered him her thimble, and he flung 
it down: she offered him all the dough- 
nuts she had, which was two, and he flung 
them down; she offered him half a paper 
of pins, worth forty ravens, and he made 
a mouth at her and jabbed one of them in 
the raven’s back. That was the limit, you 
know. It called for the other twin. Her 
eyes blazed up, and she jumped for him 
like a wildeat, and when she was done 
with him she was rags and he warn’t any- 
thing but an allegory. That was most 
undoubtedly the other twin, you see, com- 
ing to the front. No, sir; don’t tell me 
he ain’t in there. I’ve seen him with my 
own eyes—and plenty of times, at that.” 

“ Allegory? What is an allegory?” 

“T don’t know, Marse Tom, it’s one 
of her words: she loves the big ones, you 
know, end I pick them up from her; they 
sound good and TI ean’t help 7” 

“ What happened after she had eon- 
verted the boy into an allegory?” 
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“Why, she 


him by 


untied the raven and con 
fetched 
home, and left the doughnuts and things 
on the Petted 
like she does with every creature. In two 


tiscated foree and him 


ground. him, of course, 


days she had him so stuck after her that 
follows her 
shoulder 
rides her breakneck ram 
the 


and he does what he 


she—well, you know how he 


everywhere, and sets on her 
often when she 
pages—all of which is girl-twin to 
the front, 
and is up to all kinds of devil- 
the 
but. they 


it was another person’s bird.” 


you see 
— > ° ° 
a perfect nuisance in 
Well, they all stand it, 
ouldn’t if 

Here she 
ably, and presently she 
“Well, vou know, 
Miss ( athy is, she is SO busy, and 
like that bird. It’s all 


just as innocent, you know, and she don’t 


’ ; 
and is 


4 I tchen. 


ment 


began to chuckle comfort 
said: 


she’s a nuisance her 
nto everything, 
mean any harm, and is so good and dear; 
and it ain’t her fault, it’s her nature; her 
and always 
and she can’t keep quiet. Well, 
was ‘Please, Miss Cathy, 
>; and, ‘ Please, Miss Cathy, 
‘Please, Miss Cathy, 
make so much 


interest is always a working 
red hot, 
vesterdas it 
don’t do that 
let that alone 


don’t 


é- and, 
noise’; and so on 
and so on, till I reekon I had found fault 
fourt fifteen minutes; then 
she looked up at me with her big brown 
plead so, and 
foreign way that goes to 


een times in 


eves that can said in 
that odd littl 
j your he art, 
‘Please, mammy, make me a compli 
nate 

“And of 
fool ?” 

“ Marse Tom, ] just grabbed her up to 
my breast and says, ‘Oh, you po’ dear 
littl you 
fault in the world, and you ean do any- 


course you did it, you old 


motherless thing, ain’t 


got a 


thing you want to, and tear the house 
down, and yo’ old black mammy won’t 
SAVY a word!’ - 


“Why, of course, of course—J knew 
spoil the child.” 


brushed away her tears, and said 


you'd 

She 
with dignity: 

‘Spoil the 
Marse Tom ? 
her. She’s the king bee of this post, and 
everybody pets her and is her slave, and 


child ? that child, 


There can’t anybody spoil 


spoil 


yet, as you know, your own self, she ain’t 
the least little bit spoiled.” Then she 


eased her mind with this retort: “ Marse 
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Tom, she makes you do anything she 


wants to, and you can’t deny it: so if 


she could be spoilt, she’d been spoilt long 
the 
at that pile of cats in your chair, 


ago, because i! 


Look 


and you sitting on 


you are very wor 


a candle-box, just as 
patient; it’s because they’re her cats.” 
If Doreas were a soldier, I could pun 


ish her for such large frankness as that. 


I changed the subject, and made her 
resume her illustrations. She had scored 
against me fairly, and I wasn’t going 


to cheapen her victory by disputing it. 
She offer 


evidence on her twin theory: 


proceeded to this incident in 


Two weeks vo when she got he r fin 


ger mashed open, she 


turned pretty pale 
with the pain, but she never said a word. 


I! took her in my lap, and the surgeon 


sponged off the blood and took a needk 
and thread and began to sew it up; it 
had to have a lot of etitehe 4 and each 


he r 
never let go a sound. 
full of 
you are 


one made scrunch a little, but she 
At last the surgeon 
admiration that he 

a brave little thing!’ 


as ca’m and simple as if 


was so said, 


‘Well 


she said, 


and 
just 
she was talking about the weather, ‘ There 
You 


see? it was the boy-twin that the surgeon 


isn’t anybody braver but the Cid!’ 


was a-dealing with.” 
“Who is the Cid?” 


at least only what 
about 


T don’t know, sir 
She’s talking 

the bravest 
other 
They have it up and down, the children 
do, she for the Cid, and 
thev working George Washington for all 


she says. always 


him, and says he was hero 


Spain ever had, or any country. 


standing up 
he is worth.” 
“Do they quarrel ?” 
“ No: 


the way children do. 


it’s only disputing, and bragging, 
They want her to 
American, but she can’t be any 
hut a You 
see, her mother was always longing for 
home, po’ thing! and thinking about it, 
and so the child is just as much a Span 
She 
thinks she remembers how Spain looked, 
but 
mly a baby when they moved to France. 


’ 
pe an 


thing Spaniard, she says. 
iard as if she’d always lived there. 
T reckon she don’t, because she was 
She is very proud to be a Spaniard.” 


Does that Mercedes ? 


Very well, be content; your niece is loyal 


please you, 


to her allegiance; her mother laid deep 
the foundations of her love for Spain, 
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and she will go back to you as good a 
Spaniard as you are yourself. She bas 
made me promise to take her to you 
for a lone visit when the War Office re- 
tires me. 

I attend to her studies myself ; has she 
told you that? Yes, I am her school- 
master, and she makes pretty good prog- 
ress, I think, everything considered. 
Everything considered—being translated 

means holidays. But the fact is, she 
was not born for study, and it comes 
hard. Hard for me, too; it hurts me 
like a physical pain to see that free spirit 
of the air and the sunshine laboring and 
grieving over a book; and sometimes 
when I tind her gazing far away toward 
the plain and the blue mountains with 
the longing in her eyes, I have to throw 
open the prison doors; I can’t help it. 
A quaint little scholar she is, and makes 
plenty of blunders. Once I put the 
question: 

“ What does the Czar govern ?” 

She rested her elbow on her knee and 
her chin on her hand and took that prob- 
lem under deep consideration. Present- 
ly she looked up and answered, with a 
rising inflection implying a shade of 
uncertainty, 

“The dative ease?” 

Here are a couple of her expositions 
which were delivered with tranquil con- 
fidence: 

“Chaplain, diminutive of chap. Lass 
is masculine, lassie is feminine.” 

She is not a genius, you see, but just 
a normal child; they all make mistakes 
of that sort. There is a glad light in 
her eye which is pretty to see when she 
finds herself able to answer a question 
promptly and accurately, without any 
hesitation; as, for instance, this morning: 

“Cathy dear, what is a cube?” 

“Why, a native of Cuba.” 

She still drops a foreign word into 
her talk now and then, and there is still 
a subtle foreign flavor or fragrance about 
even her exactest English—and long may 
this abide! for it has for me a charm that 
is very pleasant. Sometimes her English 
is daintily prim and bookish and capti- 
vating. She has a child’s sweet tooth, 
but for her health’s sake I try to keep 
its inspirations under check. She is obe- 
dient—as is proper for a titled and rec- 
ognized military personage, which she is 











but the chain presses sometimes. For 
instance, we were out for a walk, and 
passed by some bushes that were freight- 
ed with wild gooseberries. Her face 
brightened and she put her hands togeth 
er and delive red herself of this speech, 
most feelingly: 

“Oh, if I was permitted a vice it would 
be the gourmandise!” 

Could I resist that? No. I gave her 
a gooseberry. 

You ask about her languages. They 
take care of themselves; they will not 
get rusty here; our regiments are not 
made up of natives alone—far from it. 
And she is picking up Indian tongues 
diligently. 

VI 
SOLDIER BOY AND THE MEXICAN PLUG 


“When did you come?” 
“ Arrived at sundown.” 
“Where from?’ 
“Salt Lake.” 
Are you in the service?” 
“No. Trade.” 
Pirate trade, I reckon.” 
What do you know about it?” 
I saw you when you came. I recog- 
nized your master. He is a bad sort. 
Trap - robber, horse - thief, squaw - man, 
renegado—Hank Butters—I know him 
very well. Stole you, didn’t he?” 

“Well, it amounted to that.” 

“T thought so. Where is his pard ?” 

“ He stopped at White Cloud’s camp.” 

“He is another of the same stripe, is 
Blake Haskins.” (Aside.) ‘They are lay- 
ing for Buffalo Bill again, I guess. 
(Aloud.) “What is your name?” 

“Which one?” 

“Tlave you got more than one?” 

“T get a new one every time I’m stolen. 
I used to have an honest name, but that 
was early; I’ve forgotten it. Since then 
I’ve had thirteen aliases.” 

“ Aliases? What is alias?” 

“A false name.” 

“Alias. It’s a fine large word, and is 
in my line; it has quite a learned and 


cerebrospinal incandescent sound. Are 


you educated ?” 

“Well, no, I can’t claim it. I can take 
down bars, I can distinguish oats from 
shoe-pegs, I can blaspheme a saddle-boil 


with the college-bred, and I know a few 


other things-—not many; I have had no 


rejecting 
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chance, | have always had to work; be- 
sides, | am of low birth and no family. 
You speak my dialect like a native, but 
you are not a Mexiean Plug, you are a 
ure ntl man, I can see that; and educated, 
of course.” 

‘Yes, I am of old family, and not illit- 


erate, l am a fossil.” 
‘A which?” 
‘Fossil. The first horses were fossils. 


They date back two million years.” 

“(Gr-eat sand and sage-brush! do you 
mean it?” 

“Yes, it is true. The bones of my an- 
cestors are held in reverence and worship, 
even by men. They do not leave them 
exposed to the weather when they find 
them, but carry them three thousand 
miles and enshrine them in their temples 
of learning, and worship them.” 

‘It is wonderful! I knew you must 
be a person of distinction, by your fine 
presence and courtly address, and by the 
fact that vou are not subjected to the in- 
dignity of hobbles, like myself and the 
rest. Would you tell me your name?” 

“Vou have probably heard of it— 
Soldier Boy.” 

“What! the renowned, the illus- 
trious ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“Tt takes my breath! Little did I 
dream that ever I should stand face to 
face with the possessor of that great 
name. Buffalo Bill’s horse! Known from 
the Canadian border to the deserts of 
Arizona, and from the eastern marches 
of the Great Plains to the foot-hills of 
the Sierra! Truly this is a memorable 
day. You still serve the celebrate d Chief 
of Scouts?” 

“T am still his property, but he has 
lent me, for a time, to the most no- 
ble. the most gracious, the most excel- 
lent, her Excellency Catherine, Corporal- 
General Seventh Cavalry, and Flag- 
Lieutenant Ninth Dragoons, U.S.A..— 


on whom be peace!” 

“ Amen. Did vou say her Excel- 
leney ?” 

“The same. A Spanish lady, sweet 


blossom of a ducal house. And truly a 
wonder; knowing everything, capable of 
everything; speaking all the languages, 
master of all sciences, a mind without 
horizons, a heart of gold, the glory of 
her race! On whom be peace!” 
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“Amen. It is marvellous!” 

“Verily. I knew many things, she has 
taught me others. I am educated. I will 
tell you about her.” 

“T listen—I am enchanted.” 

“T will tell a plain tale, calmly, with- 
out excitement, without eloquence. When 
she had been here four or tive weeks she 
was already erudite in military things, 
and they made her an officer—a double 
officer. She rode the drill every day, like 
any soldier; and she could take the bugle 
and direct the evolutions herself. Then, 
on a day, there was a grand race, for 
prizes—none to enter but the children. 
Seventeen children entered, and she was 
the youngest. Three girls, fourteen boys 

good riders all. It was a ste plechase, 
with four hurdles, all pretty high. The 
first prize was a most cunning half- 
grown silver bugle, and mighty pretty, 
with red silk cord and tassels. Buffalo 
Bill was very anxious; for he had taught 
her to ride, and he did most dearly want 
her to win that race, for the glory of it. 
So he wanted her to ride me, but she 
wouldn’t; and she reproached him, and 
said it was unfair and unright, and 
taking advantage; for what horse in 
this post or any other could stand a 
chance against me ¢ and she was very 
severe with him, and said, ‘ You ought 
to be ashamed—you are proposing to me 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman.’ So he just tossed her up 
in the air about thirty feet and caught 
her as she came down, and said he was 
ashamed; and put up his handkerchief 
and pretended to ery, which nearly broke 
her heart, and she petted him, and begged 
him to forgive her, and said she would do 
anything in the world he could ask but 
that; but he said he ought to go hang 
himself, and he must, if he could get a 
rope; it was nothing but right he should, 
for he never, never could forgive himself; 
and then she began to ery, and they both 
sobbed, the way you could hear him a 
mile, and she clinging around his neck 
and pleading, till at last he was com- 
forted, a little, and gave his solemn prom- 
ise he wouldn’t hang himself till after 
the race; and wouldn’t do it at all if 
she won it, which made her happy, and 
she said she would win it or die in the 
saddle; so then everything was pleasant 
again and both of them content. He 
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can’t help playing joke s on her, he is so 
fond of her and she is so innocent and 
unsuspecting; and when she finds it out 
she cuffs him and is in a fury, but pres- 
ently forgives him because it’s him; 
and maybe the very next day she’s 
caught with another joke; you see she 
ean’t learn any bette r, because she hasn’t 
any deceit in her, and that kind aren’t 
ever expecting it in another person. 

‘It was a grand race. The whole post 
was there, and there was such another 
whooping and shouting when the seven- 
teen kids came flying down the turf and 
sailing over the hurdles—oh, beautiful to 
see! lTlalf-way down, it was kind of 
neck and neck, and anybody’s race and 
nobody’s. Then, what should happen but 
a cow steps out and puts her head down 
to munch grass, with her broadside to 
the battalion, and they a-coming like the 
wind; they split apart to flank her, but 
she?—why, she drove the spurs home and 
soared over that cow like a bird! and on 
she went, and cleared the last hurdle soli- 
tary and alone, the army letting loose 
the grand yell, and she skipped from the 
horse the same as if he had been stand- 
ing still, and made her bow, and every- 
body crowded around to congratulate, 
and they rave her the bugle, and she 
put it to her lips and blew ‘boots and 
saddles > to see how it would Zo, and BB 
was as proud as you can’t think! And 
he said, ‘Take Soldier Boy, and don’t 
pass him back till I ask for him! and I 
ean tell you he wouldn’t have said that 
to any other person on this planet. That 
was two months and more ago, and no- 
body has been on my back since but the 
Corporal-General Seventh Cavalry and 
Flag-Lieutenant of the Ninth Dragoons, 
U.S.A.,—on whom be peace !” 

“Amen. I listen—tell me more.” 

“She set to work and organized the 
Sixteen, and called it the First Battalion 
Rocky Mountain Rangers, U.S.A., and 
she wanted to be bugler, but they elected 
her Lieutenant-General and Bugler. So 
she ranks her uncle the commandant, 
who is only a Brigadier. And doesn’t 
she train those little people! Ask the 
Indians, ask the traders, ask the soldiers; 
they'll tell you. She has been at it from 
the first day. Every morning they go 
clattering down into the plain, and there 
she sits on my back with her bugle at 





her mouth and sounds the orders and 
puts them through the evolutions for an 
hour or more; and it is too beautiful for 
anything to see those ponies dissolve 
from one formation into another, and 
waltz about, and break, and seatter, and 
form again, always moving, always grace 
ful, now trotting, now galloping, and so 
on, sometimes near by, sometimes in the 
distance, all just like a state ball, you 
know, and sometimes she can’t hold her- 
self any longer, but sounds the ‘ charge,’ 
and turns me loose! and you can take 
my word for it, if the battalion hasn’t 
foo much of a start we catch up and go 
over the breastworks with the front line. 

“Yes, they are soldiers, those littl 
people; and healthy, too, not ailing any 
more, the way they used to be sometimes. 
It’s because of her drill. She’s got a 
fort, now—Fort Fanny Marsh. Major- 
General Tommy Drake planned it out, 
and the Seventh and Dragoons built it. 
Tommy is the Colonel’s son, and is fif- 
teen and the oldest in the Battalion; 
Fanny Marsh is Brigadier-General, and 
is next oldest—over thirteen. She is 
daughter of Captain Marsh, Company B, 
Seventh Cavalry. Lieutenant-General 
Alison is the youngest by considerable; 
I think she is about nine and a half or 
three-quarters. Her military rig, as Lieu- 
tenant-General, isn’t for business, it’s for 
dress parade, because the ladies made it. 
They say they got it out of the Middle 
Ages- out of a book—and it is all red 
and blue and white silks and satins and 
velvets; tights, trunks, sword, doublet 
with slashed sleeves, short cape, cap with 
just one feather in it; I’ve heard them 
name these things; they got them out of 
the book; she’s dressed like a page, of 
old times, they say. It’s the daintiest out- 
fit that ever was—you will say so, when 
you see it. She’s lovely in it—oh, just a 
dream! In some ways she is just her 
age. but in others she’s as old as her 
uncle, I think. She is very learned. She 
teaches her uncle his book. I have seen 
her sitting by with the book and reciting 
to him what is in it, so that he can learn 
to do it himself. 

“Every Saturday she hires little In- 
juns to garrison her fort; then she lays 
siege to it, and makes military approaches 
by make-believe trenches in make-believe 
night, and finally at make-believe dawn 
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she draws he r sword and sounds the as 
sault and takes it by storm. It is for 
practice. And she has invented a bugle- 


call all by herself, out of her own head, 


and it’s a stirring one, and the prettiest 


in the service. It’s to eall me it’s never 
used for anything else. She taught it to 
ne, and told me what it says: ‘Jt is J, 
Soldier—come!’ and when those thrilling 


notes come floating down the distance I 


hear them without fail, even if ] am 
two miles away; and then—oh, then 
u should see my heels get down 


business! 
ait And 


good morning and good night to he r, 


she has taught me how to say 


which is by lifting my right hoof for her 


to shake; and also how to say good by - 1 
do that with my left foot—but only for 
practice, because there hasn’t been any 
but make-believe good-bying yet, and I 


It would make 
me cry if I ever had to put up my left 
foot 


hope there won’t ever be. 


in earnest. She has taught me how 


to salute, and I ean do it as well as a 


soldier. I bow my head low, and lay my 
right hoof against my cheek. She taught 
me that because I got into disgrace once, 
through ignorance. I am privileged, be- 
cause I am known to be honorable and 


trustworthy, and because I have a dis- 
tinguished record in the service; so they 
dk n’t 
shut me tight in stables, but let me wan- 
Well, trooping 


the colors is a very solemn ceremony, and 


hobble me nor tie me to stakes or 


der around to suit myself. 


everybody must stand uncovered when the 
all; 
ignorant- 
the 


flag goes by, the commandant and 
and once |] there, and 
ly walked right in front of 
band, which was an awful disgrace. Ah, 
the Lieutenant-General was so ashamed, 
and so distressed that I should have done 
such a thing before all the world, that 
she couldn’t keep the tears back; and then 
she taught me the salute, so that if I ever 
did other unmilitary act through 
ignorance I could do my salute and she 
believed everybody would think it 
apology enough and would not press the 
It is very nice and distinguished ; 
no other horse can do it; often the men 
salute me, and I return it. I am privi- 
leged to be present when the Rocky Moun- 
tain Rangers troop the colors, and I stand 
solemn, like the children, and I salute 
Of course when 


was 


across 


any 
was 


matter, 


when the flag goes by. 
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she goes to her fort her sentries sing out 


‘Turn out the guard!’ and then ... do 
you catch that refreshing early-morning 
whiff from the mountain-pines and the 
wild flowers? The night is far spent; we'll 
hear the bugles before 


long. Doreas, the 


black woman, is very good and nice; she 
takes care of the Lieutenant-General, and 
is Brigadier-General Alison’s mother, 
makes her mother-in-law to the 
Lieutenant - General. That is what 
Shekels says. At least it is what I think 
he says, though I never can understand 
him quite clearly. He—” 

“Who is Shekels?” 

“The Seventh Cavalry dog. 
if he is a dog. 
and his mother was a wildeat. 


which 


I mean, 
His father was a coyote 
It doesn’t 
really make a dog out of him, does it?” 

“ Not a real dog, I should think. Only 
a kind of a general dog, at most, I reckon. 
Though this is a matter of ichthyology, 
I suppose; and if it is, it is 
depth, and so my opinion is not valuable, 
and I don’t 
for it.” 

“Tt isn’t ichthyology; it 
which is still more difficult and tangled 


out of my 


claim much consideration 


is dogmaties, 
up. Dogmatiecs always are.” 

“Dogmatics is quite beyond me, quite; 
so I am not competing. But on general 
principles it is my opinion that a colt 
out of a coyote and a wildcat is no square 
dog, but doubtful. That is my hand, and 
I stand pat.” 

“Well, it is as far as I can go myself, 
and be 
always regarded him as a doubtful dog, 
and so has Potter. Potter is the great 
Dane. Potter says he is no dog, and not 
even poultry—though I do not go quite 


fair and conscientious. I have 


so far as that.” 

“And I wouldn’t, myself. Poultry is 
one of those things which no person can 
to the bottom of, there is so much 
It is just wings, 
and wings, and wings, till you are weary: 


get 


of it and such variety. 


turkeys, and geese, and bats, and butter- 
flies, and angels, and grasshoppers, and 
flying-fish, and—well, there is really no 
end to the tribe; it gives me the heaves 
just to think of it. But this one hasn’t 
any wings, has he?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, in my belief he is more 
likely I have 


not heard of poultry that hadn’t wings. 


to be dog than poultry. 
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Wings is the sign of poultry; it is 
what you tell poultry by. Look at the 
mosquits oo 

‘What do you reckon he is, then? He 
must be something.” 

‘Why, he could be a re ptile . anything 
that hasn’t wings is a re ptil 

‘Who told you that?” 

*‘ Nobody told me, but I overheard it.” 

‘Where did you overhear it?” 

‘Years ago. I was with the Phila- 
delphia Institute expedition in the Bad 
Lands under Professor Cope, hunting 
mastodon bones, and I overheard him say, 
his own self, that any plantigrade cir- 
cumfiex vertebrate bacterium that hadn’t 
wings and was uncertain was a reptile. 
Well, then, has this dog any wings? 
No. Is he a plantigrade circumflex ver- 
tebrate bacterium ¢ Maybe 80, maybe 
not; but without ever having seen him, 
and judging only by his illegal and spec- 
tacular parentage, I will bet the odds 
of a bale of hay to a bran mash that he 
looks it. Finally, is he uncertain? That 
is the point—is he uncertain? I will 
leave it to you if you have ever heard 
of a more uncertainer dog than what 
this one is?” 

“ No, I never have.” 

“ Well, then, he’s a reptile. That’s set 
tled.” 

‘Why, look here, whatsyourname 

“Last alias, Mongrel.” 

* A good one, too. I was going to say, 
vou are better educated than. you have 
been pre tending to be. I like cultured so- 
ciety, and I shall cultivate your acquaint- 
ance, Now as to Shekels, whenever you 
want to know about any private thing 
that is going on at this post or in White 
Cloud’s camp or Thunder-Bird’s, he can 
tell you; and if you make friends with 
him he’ll be glad to, for he is a born 
gossip, and picks up all the tittle-tattle. 
Being the whole Seventh Cavalry’s rep- 
tile, he doesn’t belong to anybody in par- 
ticular, and hasn’t any military duties; 

he comes and goes as he pleases, and 
is popular with all the house cats and 
other authentic sources of private in- 
formation. He understands all the lan- 








guages, and talks them all, too. With 
an accent like gritting your teeth, it is 
true, and with a grammar thet is no 
improvement on blasphemy—still, with 
practice you get at the meat of what he 
says, and it serves. ... Hark! That’s 
the reveille. ... 


THE REVEILLE * 
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* At West Point the bugle is supposed to be saying 
‘I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get "em up in the morning!” 


‘Faint and far, but isn’t it clear, isn’t 
it sweet? There’s no music like the 
bugle to stir the blood, in the still so- 
lemnity of the morning twilight, with 
the dim plain stretching away to nothing 
and the spectral mountains slumbering 
against the sky. You'll hear another note 
in a minute—faint and far and clear, 
like the other one, and sweeter still, you'll 
notice. Wait... listen. There it goes! 
It says, ‘It is I, Soldier—come!’ 


SOLDIER BOY’S BUGLE CALL 
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- Now then, watch me leave a blue 
streak behind!” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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The Sense 





of Newport 


BY HENRY FAMES 


I 

EWPORT, on my finding myself 
back there, threatened me sharply, 

quite at first, with that predica- 

ment at which I have glanced in another 
connection or two—the felt condition of 
having known it too well and loved it 
too much for description or definition. 
What was one to say about it except that 
one had been so affected, so distraught, 
and that diseriminations and reasons 
were buried under the dust of use? There 
was a chance indeed that the breath of 
the long years (of the interval of absence, 
1 mean) would have blown away this 
dust—and that, precisely, was what one 
was e@ager to see, To go out, to look 
about, to recover the sense, was accord- 
ingly to put the question, without delay, 
to the proof—and with the happy conse- 
quence, I think, of an escape from a 
grave discomfiture. The charm was there 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 675.—43 





again, unmistakably, the little old 
strange, very simple charm to be ex- 
pressed, as a fine proposition, or to be 
given up; but the answer came in the 
fact that to have walked about for half 
an hour was to have felt the question 
clear away. It cleared away so con- 
veniently, so blissfully, in the light of 
the benign little truth that nothing had 
been less possible, even in the early, in- 
) de- 
seribe or define Ne wport. It had clearly 
had nothing about it fo deseribe or de- 


genuous, infatuated days, than t 


fine, so that one’s fondness had fairly 
rested on this sweet oddity in it. One 
had only to look back to recognize that 
it had never condeseended to give a 
scrap of reasoned account of itself (as 
a favorite of fortune and the haunt of 
the raffiné); it had simply lain ther like 
a little bare, white, open hand, with 
slightly parted fingers, for the observer 
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with a presumed sense for hands to take 


r to leave. The observer with a real 
sense never failed to pay this image thi 
tribute of quite tenderly grasping the 
hand, and even of raising it, delicately, 
to his lips; having no less, at the same 


ime. the instinct of not shaking it 


hard, and that above all of never putting 
it toany re ugh work. 

Such had been from the first, under 
a chastened light and in a purple sea, 
the dainty isle ot Aquidneck; which 
might have avoided the weak mistake 
of giving up its pretty native name and 
of 


less—with an existence as Rhode Island 


ecoming thereby as good as nam 


practically monopolized by the State and 
a Newport identity borrowed at the best 
and applicable but to a corner. Does 
not this vagueness of condition, however, 
fitly symbolize the small virtual prom- 
ontory, of which, superficially, nothing 
could be predicated but its sky and its 
sea and its sunsets? QOne views it as 
placed there, by some refinement in the 
scheme of nature, just as a touchstone 
of taste—with a beautiful little sense 


to be read into it by a few persons, and 
nothing at all to be made of it, as to 
its essence, by most others. I come back, 
for its essence, to that figure of the little 
white hand, with the gracefully spread 
fingers and the fine grain of skin, even 
the dimples at the joints and the shell 
like delicacy of the pink nails—all the 
charms, in short, that a little white hand 
may have. I see all the applications of 
the image—TI see a special truth in each. 
It is the back of the hand, rising to the 
swell of the wrist, that is exposed—which 
is the way, I think, the true lover takes 
and admires it. He makes out in it, 
bending over it or he used to in the old 
days—innumerable shy and subtle beau- 
ties, almost requiring, for justice, a 
magnifying-glass; and he winces at th 
sight of certain other obtruded ways of 
dealing with it. The touchstone of taste 
was indeed to operate, for the critical, 
the tender spirit, from the moment th« 
pink palm was turned up on the chance of 
what might be “in” it. For nine persons 
out of ten, among its visitors, its pur- 
chasers of sites and builders of (in the 
old parlance) cottages, there had never 
been anything in it at all except, of 
course, an opportunity: an opportunity 
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NEWPORT 








r escaping the summer heat of other 
places, for bathing, for boating, for rid 
ng and driving, and for many sorts of 
more or less expensive riot. The pink 


palm being empty, in other words, to 
their vision, they had begun, from far 
back, to put things into it, things of 
weir own, and of all sorts, and of many 
ugly, and of more and more expensive, 
sorts; to All it substantially, that is, with 
vold, the gold that they have ended by 
heaping up there to an amount so oddly 
out of proportion to the seale of nature 
and of space, 

This process, one was immediately to 
perceive with that renewal of impression, 
his process of injection and elaboration, 
of creating the palpable pile, had been 
going on for years to such a tune that 
the face of nature was now as much 
obliterated as possible, and the original 
shy sweetness as much as_ possible be- 
dizened and_ bedevilled: all of which, 
moreover, might also at present be taken 
as having led, in turn, to the most un- 
expected climax, a matter of which I shall 
presently speak. The original shy sweet- 
ness, however, that range of effeet which 
I have referred to as practically too 
latent and too modest for notation, had 
meanwhile had its votaries, the fond 
pedestrian minority, for whom the little 
white hand (to return for an instant to 
my figure, with which, as you see, I am 
charmed) had always been so full of 
{ as to diseredit, from 
he point of view of taste, any attempt, 
from without, to stuff it fuller. Such 
attempts had, in the nature of the ease, 


reasures of its own 


and from far back, been condemned to 
how for violations: violations of taste 
and discretion, to begin with—violations, 
more intimately, as the whole business 
became briske r, of a thousand d licate 
secret places, dear to the disinterested 
rambler, small, mild “ points” and prom- 
ontories, far away little lonely, sandy 
coves, rock-set, lily-sheeted ponds, almost 
hidden, and shallow Areadian summer- 
haunted valleys, with the sea just over 
some stony shoulder: a whole world that 
called out to the long afternoons of 
vouth, a world with its scale so measured 
and intended and happy, its detail so 
finished and pencilled and stippled (cer- 
tainly for American detail!) that there 


comes back to me, across the many years, 























THE 


no better analogy for it than that of some 
fine foreground in an old “ line” engrav- 
ing. ‘There remained always a sense, of 
course, in which the superimpositions, 
the multiplied excrescences, were a tribute 
to the value of the place; where no such 
liberty was ever taken save exactly be- 
cause (as even the most blundering build- 
er would have claimed) it was all so 
beautiful, so solitary and so “ sympa- 
thetic.” And that indeed has been, thanks 
to the “pilers-on ” of gold, the fortune, 
the history of its beauty: that it now 
bristles with the villas and palaces into 
which the cottages have all turned, and 
that these monuments of pecuniary power 
rise thick and close, precisely, in order 
that their occupants may constantly re- 


CASINO 


mark to each other, from the windows to 
the 7 grounds,” and from house to house, 
that it is beautiful, it zs solitary and 
sympathetic. The thing has been done, 
it is impossible not to recognize, with the 
best faith in the world—though not alto- 
gether with the best light, which is al- 
ways so different a matter; and it is 
‘vith the general consequence only, at the 
end of the story, that I find myself to- 
day concerned. 

So much concerned I found myself, I 
profess, after I had taken in this fact 
of a very distinet general consequence, 
that the whole interest of the vision was 
quickened by it; and that when, in par- 
ticular, on one of the last days of June, 
among the densely-arrayed villas, I had 
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follows 





d the beautiful 


its uttermost reach and back 


meeting either another vehicle 


rider, let alone a single pedestrian, 


recognized matter for the 
thrill that attests a social 


foreseen and completed. The term 
may appear extravagant, but 


fact, none the less, that | 
take full in my face, on 


sion, the cold stir of air produced when 
the whirligig of time has made 


its liveliest turns. It is always going, the 


whirligig, but its effect is 


up the dust that we must wait 
stop a moment, as it now and then does 


with a pant of triumph, in order to see 


} 


what it has been at. I saw, beyond all 
doubt, on the spot and there i 
exactly, the thrill: [| could remember f: 
back enough to have seen it 
blow all the artless buyers and 
and blunderers into their places, leaving 
them there for half a century 
fond security, and then to se 
sudden, blow them quite out 
with the happy consciousness 
new amusing use for them, some other 


game still to play with them. 


quaintance, as it practically 


with the whole rounding of 


~? 
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meanere ian 
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“ocean drive” 
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of it from a dis- 
tance), was tantamount to the sense of 


(even though much 





having sat out the drama, the social, the 
local, that of a real American period, 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain 
always assuming that truth of the 
reached catastrophe or denouement, 
low this climax or solution had been 
arrived at that, clearly, for the specta- 
tor, would have been worth taking note 
of; but what he made of it I shall not 
glance at till I have shown him as first 
of all, on the spot, quite modestly giving 
in to mere primary beguilement. It had 
been certain, in advance, that he would 
find the whole picture overpainted, and 
the question could only be, at the best, 
of hew much of the ancient surface 
would here and there glimmer through. 
The ancient surface had been the con- 
cern, as I have hinted, of the small fond 
minority, the comparatively few people 
for whom the lurking shy charm, all 
there, but all to be felt rather than 
published, did in fact constitute a sur- 
face. The question, as soon as one ar- 
rived, was of whether some ghost of that 
were recoverable. 
IT 

There was always, to begin with, the 

Old Town—we used, before we had be- 
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come Old our- 
selves, to 
speak of it that 
way, in the 
manner of an 
allusion to Nu- 
remberg or to 
Careassonne, 
Sine it had 
been leading its 
little historic 
life for cen- 
turies (as We 
implied) before 
“ cottages ” and 
house-agents 
wer dreamed 
of. It was not 
that we had 
great illusions 
about it or 
great preten- 
sions for it; we 
only thought it, 
without inter- 


ference, very 
© good of its 


kind,” and we 
had as to its be- 
ing of that kind 
no doubt what- 
ever. Would 
it still be of 
that kind, and 
what had _ the 
kind itself 
been ¢ these 
questions made 
one’s heart beat 
faster as one 
went forth in 
search of it. 
Distinetly, if it 
had been of a 
kind it would 
still be of it; for the. kind wouldn’t at th 
worst or at the best (one scarce knew 
how to put it), have been worth chang- 
ing: so that the question for the re 


A STREET 


stored absentee, who so palpitated with 
the sense of it, all hung, absolutely, on 
the validity of the past. One might well 
hold one’s breath if the past, with the 


lear little blue distances in it. wer 


in danger now of being given awav. One 


might well pause before the possible in- 
dication that a cherished impression of 
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IN THE VILLAGE OF NEWPORT 


youth had been but a figment of the 
mind. Fortunately, however, at New- 
port, and especially where the antiquities 
cluster, distances are short, and the note 
of reassurance awaited me almost round 
the first corner. One had been a hun- 
dred times right—for how was one to 
think of it all, as one went on, if one 
didn’t think of it as Old? There played 
before one’s eyes again, in fine, in that 
unmistakable silvery shimmer, a_ partic 
ular property of the loeal air, the ex- 














quis te law of the relative the applica- 


tion of which, on the spot, is required 


to make even such places as Viterbo and 


Bagdad not seem new. One may some- 
times be tired of the word, but anything 
that has succeeded in living long enough 
become conscious of its nofe, is capa- 
ble on occasion of making that note ef- 
fectively sound. It wi/l sound, we gather, 
if we listen for it, and the small silver 
whistle of the past, with its charming 
quaver of weak gayety, quite played the 
tune I asked of it up and down the tiny, 
sunny, empty Newport vistas, perspec- 
tives coming to a stop like the very short 
walks of very old ladies. What indeed 
but little very old ladies did they re- 
semble, the little verv old streets? with 
the same suggestion of present timidity 
ind frugality of life, the sam« implica- 
on in their few folds of drab, of mourn- 
ing, of muslin still mysteriously starched, 
the implication of no adventure at any 
time, however far back, that mightn’t 
have been suitable to a lady. 
The whole low promontory, in its wider 
and remoter measurements, is a region 
jutting tide-troubled “ points,” but 
we had admired the Old Town too for 


the emphasis of its peculiar point, (th: 














Point; a quarter distinguished, we con 
sidered, by a really refined interest. Here 
would have been my misadventure, if 1 
was to have any that of missing, on the 
gray page of to-day, the suggestive pas- 
sages I remembered; but I was to find, 
to my satisfaction, that there was still 
no more mistaking their pleasant sense 
than there had ever been: a quiet, mild 
waterside sense, not that of the hold 
bluff outer sea, but one in which shores 
and strands and small coast things 
played the greater part; with overhang- 
ing back verandas, with little privat 
wooden piers, with painted boat-houses 
and boats laid up, with still-water bath- 
ing (the very words, with their old slight- 
ly prim discrimination, as of ladies and 
children jumping up and down, reach 
me across the years), with a wide-curving 
Bay and dim landward distances that 
melted into a mysterious, rich, superior, 
but quite disconnected and not at all per- 
mittedly patronizing Providence. There 
were stories, anciently, for the Point—so 
prescribed a feature of it that one made 
them up, freely and handsomely, when 
they were not otherwise to be come by; 
though one was never quite sure if they 
ought most to apply to the rather blank- 
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ly and grimly Colonial houses, fadedly 
drab at their richest and mainly, as the 
legend ran, appurtenant to that Quaker 
race whom Massachusetts and Connecti- 


cut had prehistorically cast forth and 
the great Roger Williams had handsome- 
ly weleomed, or to the other habitations, 
the felicitous cottages, with their gal- 
leries on the Bay and toward the sun- 
set, their pleasure-boats at their little 
wharves, and the supposition, that clung 
to them, of their harboring the less 
fashionable of the outer Great, but also 
the more cultivated and the more artistic. 
Everything was there still, as I say, and 
quite as much as anything the prolonged 
echo of that ingenuous old-time distine- 
tion. It was a marvel, no doubt, that the 
handful of light elements I have named 
should add up to any total deserving the 
name of picture, and if I must produce 
an explanation I seek it with a certain 
confidence in the sense of the secret en- 
joyed by that air for bathing or, as one 
figures, for dipping, the objects it deals 
with. It takes them uninteresting, but 
feels immediately what submersion can 
do for them; tips them in, keeps them 
down, holds them under, just for the 
proper length of time: after which they 
come up, as I say, irradiating vague 
silver—the reflection of which I have 
perhaps here been trying to catch even 
to extravagance. 

I did nothing, at any rate, all an au- 
tumn morning, but discover again how 
‘good” everything had been—positively 
better than one had ventured to suppose 
in one’s care to make the allowance for 
one’s young simplicity. Some things in- 
deed, clearly, had been better than one 
knew, and now seemed to surpass any 
fair probability: else why, for instance, 
should I have been quite awestruck by 
the ancient State-House that overlooks 
the ancient Parade, an edifice ample, 
majestic, archaic, of the finest proportions 
and full of a certain public Dutch dig- 
nity—having brave, broad, high windows, 
in especial, the distinctness of whose in- 
numerable square white-framed panes is 
the recall of some street view of Haarlem 
or Leyden. Here was the charming im- 
pression of a treasure of antiquity to the 
vague image of which, through the years, 
one hadn’t done justicee—any more than 
one had done it, positively, to three or 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 675.—44 
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four of the other old-time ornaments of 
the Parade (which, with its wide, cobbly, 
sleepy space, of those years, in the shad- 
ow of the State-House, must have been 
much more of a Van der Heyden, or 
somebody of that sort than one could 
have dreamed). There was a treasure of 
modernity to reckon with, in the form 
of one of the Commodores Perry (they 
are somehow much multiplied at New- 
port, and quite monumentally ubiqui- 
tous,) engaged in his great naval act; 
but this was swept away in the general 
flood of justice to be done. I continued 
to do it, all over the place, and I remem- 
ber doing it next at a certain ample old- 
time house which used to unite with the 
still prettier and archaic Vernon, near it, 
to form an honorable pair. In this mild 
town-corner, where it was so indicated 
that the grass should be growing between 
the primitive paving-stones, and where 
indeed I honestly think it mainly is, 
amid whatever remains of them, ancient 
peace had appeared formerly to reign 

though attended by the ghost of ancient 
war, inasmuch as these had indubitably 
been the haunts of our auxiliary French 
officers during the Revolution, and no 
self-respecting legend could fail to re- 
port that it was in the Vernon house 
Washington would have visited Ro- 
chambeau. There had hung about this 
structure, which is, architecturally speak- 
ing, all “rusticated” and indefinable de- 
cency, the implication of an inward charm 
that refined even on its outward, and this 
was the tantalizing message its clean, 
serious windows, never yet debased, 
struck me as still giving. But it was 
still (something told me,) a question of 
not putting, anywhere, too many pre- 
sumptions to the touch; so that my hand 
quitted the knocker when I was on the 
point of a tentative tap, and I fell back 
on the neighbor and mate, as to which 
there was unforgotten acquaintance to 
teach me certainty. Here, alas, cold 
change was installed; the place had be- 
come a public office—none of the “ ar- 
tistic ” supercivilized, no raffiné of them 
all, among the passing fanciers or col- 
lectors, having, strangely enough, mark- 
ed it for his own. This mental appropria- 
tion it is, or it was a few months ago, 
really impossible not to make, at sight 
of its delightful hall and almost “ grand ” 
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staircase, its charming recessed, cup- 
boarded, window-seated parlors, its gen- 
eral panelled amplitude and dignity: the 
due taster 


»f such things putting him- 
self straight into possession on the spot, 
and, though wondering at the indiffer- 
ence and neglect, breathing thanks for 
the absence of positive ravage. For me 
there were special ghosts on the stair- 
case, known voices in the brown old 
rooms—presences that one would have 
liked, however, to call a little to account. 
“People don’t do those things”; people 
didn’t let so clear a case—clear for sound 
curiosity —go like that; they didn’t, 
somehow, even if they were only ghosts. 
But I thought too, as I turned away, of 
all the others of the foolish, or at least 
of the responsible, those who for so long 
have swarmed in the modern quarter and 
who make profession of the finer sense. 
This impression had been disturbing, 
but it had served its purpose in recon- 
stituting, with a touch, a link—in laying 
down again every inch of the train of 
association with the human, the social, 
personal Newport of what I may eall 
the middle years. To go further afield, 
to measure the length of the little old 
Avenue and tread again the little old 
cliff-walk, to hang over, from above, the 
little old white crescent of the principal 
bathing-sands, with the big pond, be- 
hind them, set in its stone-walled feature- 
less fields; to do these things and many 
others, every one of them thus accom- 
panied by the admission that all that 
had been had been little, was to feel dead 
and buried generations push off even the 
transparence of their shroud and get 
into motion for the peopling of a scene 
that a present posterity has outgrown. 
The company of the middle years, the 
so considerably prolonged formative, ten- 
tative, imaginative Newport time, hadn’t 
outgrown it—this catastrophe was still 
to come, as it constitutes, precisely, the 
striking dramatie dénouement I have al- 
ready referred to. American society—so 
far as that free mixture was to have ar- 
rived at ecohesion—had for half a century 
taken its whole relation with the place 
seriously (which was by intention very 
gayly); it long remained, for its happi- 
ness, quite at one with this most favored 
resort of its comparative innocence. In 
the attesting presence of all the constant 
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elements, of natural conditions that have. 
after all, persisted more than changed, 
a hundred far-away passages of the ex 
tinet life and joy, and of the comparative 
innocence, came back to me with an in 
evitable grace. A glamour as of th 
flushed ends of beautiful old summers. 
making a quite rich medium, a red sun 
set haze, as it were, for a processional 
throng of charioteers and riders, for 
tunate folk, fortunate above all in their 
untouched good faith, adjourning from 
the pleasures of the day to those of th 
evening —this benignity in particular 
overspread the picture, hanging it ther 
as the Newport aspect that most lived 
again. Those good people all could mak 
discoveries within the frame itself—be 
ginning of course to push it out, in all 
directions, so as sufficiently to enlarge 
it, as they fondly fancied, even for the 
experience of a _ sophisticated world. 
They danced and they drove and they 
rode, they dined and wined and dressed 
and flirted and yachted and polo’d and 
Casino’d, responding to the subtlest in 
ventions of their age; on the old lawns 
and verandas I saw them gather, on the 
old shining sands I saw them gallop, 
past the low headlands I saw their white 
sails verily flash, and through the dusky 
old shrubberies came the light and sound 
of their feasts. 

It had all been in truth a history— 
for the imagination that could take it 
so; and when once that kindly stage was 
offered them it was a wonder how many 
figures and faces, how many names and 
voices, images and embodiments of youth 
mainly, and often of Beauty, and of 
felicity and fortune almost always, or 
of what then passed for such, pushed, 
under my eyes, in blurred gayety, to the 
front. Hadn’t it been above all, in its 
good faith, the Age of Beauties—the 
blessed age when it was so easy to be, 
“on the Avenue,” a Beauty, and when it 
was so easy, not less, not to doubt of the 
unsurpassability of such as appeared 
there? It was through the fact that the 
whole scheme and opportunity satisfied 
them, the fact that the place was, as | 
say, good enough for them—it was 
through this that, with ingenuities and 
audacities and refinements of their own 
(some of the more primitive of which 
are still touching to think of) they ex- 
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tended the boundaries of civilization, and 
fairly taught themselves to believe they 
were doing it in the interest of nature. 
Beautiful the time when the Ocean 
Drive had been hailed at once as a 
triumph of civilization and as a proof of 
the possible appeal of Scenery even to the 
dissipated. It was spoken of as of al- 
most boundless extent—as one of the 
wonders of the world; as indeed it does 
turn often, in the gloaming, to purple 
and gold, and as the small sea-coves then 
gleam on its edge like barbaric gems on 
a mantle. Yet if it was a question of 
waving the wand and of breathing again, 
till it stirred, on the quaintness of the 
old manners—I refer to those of the 
fifties, sixties, seventies, and don’t ex- 
elude those of the eighties—it was most 
touching of all to go back to dimmest 
days, days, such as now appear ante- 
diluvian, when ocean-drives, engineered 
by landseape artists and literally mac- 
adamized all the way, were still in the 
lap of time; when there was only an 
afternoon for the Fort, and another for 
the Beach, and another for the “ Boat- 
house ”—inconceivable innocence !—and 
even the shortness of the Avenue seemed 
very long, and even its narrowness very 
wide, and even its shabbiness very prom- 
ising for the future, and when, in fine, 
chariots and cavaliers took their course, 
across country, to Bateman’s, by inele- 
gant precarious tracks and _ returned, 
through the darkling void, with a sense 
of adventure and fatigue. That, I can’t 
but think, was the pure Newport time, 
the most perfectly guarded by a sense 
of margin and of mystery. 

It was the time of settled possession, 
and yet furthest removed from these 
blank days in which margin has been 
consumed and the palaces, on the sites 
but the other day beyond price, stare 
silently seaward, monuments to the blasé 
state of their absent proprietors. Purer 
still, however, I remind myself, was that 
stretch of years which I have reasons for 
thinking sacred, when the custom of 
seeking hibernation on the spot partly 
prevailed, when the local winter inherit- 
ed something of the best social grace (as 
it liked at least to think) of the splendid 
summer, and when the strange sight 
might be seen of a considerable company 
of Americans, not gathered at a mere 
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rest-cure, who confessed brazenly to not 
being in business. Do I grossly exag- 
gerate in saring that this company, can- 
didly, quite excitedly self-conscious, as 
all companies not commercial, in Amer- 
ica, may be pleasantly noted as being, 
formed, for the time of its persistence, 
an almost unprecedented small body—un- 
precedented in American conditions; a 
collection of the detached, the slightly 
disenchanted and casually disqualified, 
and yet of the resigned and contented, 
of the socially orthodox: a handful of 
mild, oh delightfully mild, cosmopolites, 
united by three common circumstances, 
that of their having for the most 
part more or less lived in Europe, that 
of their sacrificing openly to the ivory 
idol whose name is leisure, and _ that, 
not least, of a formed critical habit. 
These things had been felt as making 
them excrescences on the American sur- 
face, where nobody ever criticised, espe- 
cially after the grand tour, and where 
the great black ebony god of business 
was the only one recognized. So I see 
them, at all events, in fond memory, last- 
ing as long as they could and finding no 
successors; and they are most embalmed 
for me, I confess, in that scented, some- 
what tattered, but faintly spiced, wrapper 
of their various “European”  ante- 
cedents. I see them move about in the 
light of these, and I understand how it 
was this that made them ask what would 
have become of them, and where in the 
world, the hard American world, they 
could have hibernated, how they could 
even, in the Season, have bowed their 
economic heads and lurked, if it hadn’t 
been for Newport. I think of that ques- 
tion as, in their reduced establishments, 
over their winter whist, under their 
private theatricals, and pending, con- 
stantly, their loan and their return of 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes, their main 
conversational note. I find myself in 
fact tenderly evoking them as _ special 
instances of the great—or perhaps I 
have a right only to say of the small— 
American complication; the state of one’s 
having been so pierced, betimes, by the 
sharp outland dart as to be able ever 
afterwards but to move about, vaguely 
and helplessly, with the shaft still in 
one *g side . 


Their nostalgia, however exquisite, 
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was, I none the less gather, sterile, for 
they appear to have left no seed. They 
must have died, some of them, in order 
to “go back ”—to go back, that is, to 
Paris. If I make, at all events, too much 
of them, it is for their propriety as a 
delicate subjective value matching with 
the intrinsic Newport delicacy. They 
must have felt that they, obviously, 
notably, notoriously, did matech—the proof 
of which was in the fact that to them 
alone, of the customary thousands, was 
the beauty of the good walk, over the 
lovely little land, revealed. The cus- 
tomary thousands, here, as throughout 
the United States, never set foot to 
earth—yet this had happened so, of old, 
to be the particular corner of their 
earth that made that adventure most pos- 
sible. At Newport, as the phrase was, 
in autumnal, in vernal hibernation, you 
could walk—failing which, in fact, you 
failed of impressions the most consola- 
tory; and it is mainly to the far ends of 
the low, densely shrubbed and perfectly 
finished little headlands that I see our 
friends ramble as if to stretch fond arms 
across the sea. There used to be distant 
places beyond Bateman’s, or better still 
on the opposite isle of Canonicut, now 
blighted with ugly uses, where nursing 
a nostalgia on the sun-warmed rocks was 
almost as good as having none at all. 
So it was not only net our friends who 
had overloaded and overcrowded, but it 
was they at last, I infer, who gave way 
before that grossness. How should they 
have wished to leave seed only to be 
trampled by the white elephants ? 

The white elephants, as one may best 
call them, all ery and no wool, all house 
and no garden, make now, for three or 
four miles, a barely interrupted chain, 
and I dare say I think of them best, and 


of the distressful, inevitable waste the; 
represent, as I recall the impression of 
a divine little drive, roundabout them and 
pretty well everywhere, taken, for 1 
newal of acquaintance, while November 
was still mild. I sought another x 
newal, as I have intimated, in the vacant 
splendor of June, but the interesting 
evidence then only refined on that al 
ready gathered. The place itself, as 
man—and often, no doubt, alas, as wom 
an, with her love of the immediate and 
contiguous—had taken it over, was mor 
than ever, to the fancy, like some dim, 
simplified ghost of a small Greek island, 
where the clear walls of some pillared 
portico or pavilion, perched afar, looked 
like those of temples of the gods, and 
where Nature, deprived of that ease in 
merely massing herself on which “ Amer 
ican scenery,” as we lump it together, is 
too apt to depend for its effect, might 
have shown a piping shepherd on any 
hillside or attached a mythic image to 
any point of rocks. What an _ idea, 
originally, to have seen this miniature 
spot of earth, where the sea-nymphs on 
the curved sands, at the worst, might 
have chanted back to the shepherds, as 
a mere breeding-ground for white ele 
phants! They look queer and conscious 
and lumpish—some of them, as with an 
air of the brandished proboscis, really 
grotesque—while their averted owners, 
roused from a witless dream, wonder 
what in the world is to be done with 
them. The answer to which, I think, 
can only be that there is absolutely 
nothing to be done; nothing but to let 
them stand there always, vast and blank, 
for reminder to those concerned of the 
prohibited degrees of witlessness, and of 
the peculiarly awkward vengeances of 
affronted proportion and discretion. 
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RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ERE we have to do with the fifth 
tale of the Dizain of Queens. 
I abridge, at discretion, since the 


scantiness of our leisure is balanced by 
the prolixity of our author; the result is 
that to the Norman cleric appertains 
whatever the tale may have of merit, 
whereas what you find distasteful in it 
you must impute to my delinquencies in 
skill rather than in volition. 

One August day in the year of grace 
1346 (here you overtake Nicolas mid- 
course) Master John Copeland, secretary 
to the Queen, brought his mistress the 
unhandsome news that David Bruce had 
invaded her realm with forty thou- 
sand Seots to back him. He found 
the Queen in company with the king 
dom’s arbitress;—Dame Catherine de 
Salisbury, whom King Edward, third of 
that name to reign in Britain and now 
warring in France, very notoriously 
adored and obeyed. These two heard him 
out. Already Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham were the broken 
meats of King David. 

The countess then exclaimed: “ Let me 
pass, sir. My place is not here.” 

Philippa said, half hopefully, “ Do you 
forsake Sire Edward, Catherine?” 

“Madame and Queen,” the countess 
answered, “in this world every man must 
scratch his own back. My lord has en- 
trusted to me his castle of Wark, his fiefs 
n Northumberland. These, I hear, are 
being laid waste. Were there a thousand 
men-at-arms left in England I would 
say fight. As it is, our men are yon- 
der in France and the island is defence- 
less. Accordingly I ride for the north 

make what terms I may with the 
King of Seots.” 

Now you might have seen the Queen’s 
eyes flame. “ Undoubtedly,” said she, “ in 
her lord’s absence it is the wife’s part to 
defend his belongings. And my lord’s 
ik f is England. I bid you Godspeed, 





Catherine.” And when the countess was 
gone, Philippa turned, he r round face all 
flushed. “She betrays him! she com 
pounds with the Scot! Mother of Christ, 
let me not fail!” 

“A ship must b despatched to bid 
Sire Edward return,” said the secretary. 
“ Otherwise all England is lost.” 

“ Not so, John Copeland! Let Sire Ed 
ward conquer in France, if such be the 
Trinity’s will. Always he has dreamed 
of that, and if I bade him return now he 
would be vexed.” 

“The disappointment of the King,” 
John Copeland considered, “ is a lesser evil 
than allowing all of us to be butchered.” 

“Not to me, John Copeland,” the 
(Jueen said. 

Now came many lords into the chamber, 
seeking Madame Philippa. “We must 
make peace with the Scottish rascal! 
England is lost! A ship must be sent 
entreating succor of Sire Edward!” So 
they shouted. 

“ Messieurs,” said Queen Philippa, 
who commands here? Am I, then, some 
woman of the town ?”’ 

Ensued a sudden silence. Now the 
Marquis of Falmouth stepped from the 
throng. “Pardon, highness. But the 
oceasion is urgent.” 


“ The occasion is very urgent, my lord,” 
the Queen assented. “ Therefore it is my 
will that to-morrow one and all your men 
be mustered at Blackheath. We will take 
the field without delay against the King 
of Scots.” 

The riot began anew. “ Madness!” they 
shouted; “lunar madness! We can do 
nothing until the King return with our 
army !” " 

“Tn his absence,” the Queen said, “I 
command here.” 

‘You are not Regent,” the marquis 
said. Then he cried, “ This is the Re- 
gent’s affair!” 

“Tet the Regent be fetched,” Dame 
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Philippa said, very quietly. Presently 
they brought in her son Lionel, now a 
boy of eight years, and Regent, in name 
at least, of England. 

Both the Queen and the marquis held 
papers. “ Highness,” Falmouth began, 
“for reasons of state, which I need not 
here explain, this document requires your 
signature. It is an order that a ship be 
despatched in pursuit of the King. Your 
highness may remember the pony you ad- 
mired yesterday?” The marquis smiled 
ingratiatingly. “Just here, your high- 
ness—a cross-mark.” 

“The dappled one?” said the Regent; 
“and all for making a little mark?” The 
boy jumped for the pen. 

“Lionel,” said the Queen, “you are 
Regent of England, but you are also my 
son. If you sign that paper, you will be- 
yond doubt get the pony, but you will 
not, I think, care to ride him. You will 
not care to sit down at all, Lionel.” 

The Regent considered. “Thank you 
very much, my lord,” he said, in the ulti- 
mate, “ but I do not like ponies any more. 
Do I sign here, mother ?” 

Philippa handed the marquis a sub- 
cribed order to muster the English forces 
at Blackheath; then another, closing the 
English ports. “ My lords,” the Queen 
said, “this boy is the King’s vicar. In 
defying him you defy the King. Yes, 
Lionel, you have fairly earned a pot of 
jam for supper.” 

Then Falmouth went away without 
speaking. That night assembled at his 
lodgings, by appointment, Viscount Her- 
ingaud, Adam Frere, the Marquis of 
Orme, Lord Stourton, the Earls of Ufford 
and Gage, and Sir John Biddulph. These 
seven found a long table there littered 
with pens and parchment; to the rear of 
it, a lackey behind him, sat the Mar- 
quis of Falmouth, meditative over a cup 
of Bordeaux. 

Presently Falmouth said: “ My friends, 
in ereating our womankind the Eternal 
Father was beyond doubt actuated by 
laudable and cogent reasons, so that I can 
merely lament my inability to fathom 
these reasons. I shall obey the Queen 
faithfully, since if I did otherwise Sire 
Edward would have my head off within a 
day of his return. In consequence I do 
not consider it convenient to oppose his 
vicar. To-morrow I shall assemble the 





tatters of troops which remain to us, 
and to-morrow we march northward to 
inevitable defeat. To-night I am send 
ing a courier into Northumberland. He 
is an obliging person and would con 
vey—to cite an instance—eight letters 
quite as blithely as one.” 

Each man glanced furtively about him. 
England was in a panic by this and knew 
itself to lie before the Bruce defenceless. 
The all-powerful Countess of Salisbury 
had compounded with King David; now 
Falmouth, their generalissimo, com 
pounded. What the devil! loyalty was a 
sonorous word, and so was patriotism, 
but, after all, one had estates in the north. 

The seven wrote in silence. When 
they had ended, I must tell you that Fal- 
mouth gathered the letters into a heap, 
and without glancing at the superscrip- 
tures, handed them to the attendant 
lackey. “ For the courier,” he said. 

The fellow left the apartment. Pres 
ently there was a clatter of hoofs without, 
and Falmouth rose. He was a gaunt, ter- 
rible old man, gray-bearded, and having 
high eyebrows that twitched and jerked. 

“We have saved our precious skins,” 
said he. “ Hey, you—you Falmouths! | 
commend your common sense, messieurs, 
and request you to withdraw. Even a 
damned rogue such as I has need of a 
cleaner atmosphere when he _ would 
breathe.” The seven went away without 
further speech. 

They narrate that next day the troops 
marched for Durham, where the Queen 
took up her quarters. The Bruce had 
pillaged and burned his way to a place 
called Beaurepair, within three miles of 
the city. He sent word to the Queen that 
if her men were willing to come forth 
from the town he would abide and give 
them battle. 

She replied that she accepted his offer, 
and that her barons would gladly risk 
their lives for the realm of their lord the 
King. The Bruce grinned and kept 
silence, since he had in his pocket letters 
from nine-tenths of them protesting they 
would do nothing of-the sort. 

There is comedy here. On one side 
you have a horde of half-naked savages, 
a shrewd master holding them in leash 
till the moment be auspicious; on the 
other, a housewife at the head of a tiny 
force lieutenanted by perjurers, by men 
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already purchased. God knows _ the 
dreams she had of impossible victories, 
what time her barons trafficked in secret 
with the Bruce. On the Saturday before 
Michaelmas, when the opposing armies 
marshalled in the Bishop’s Park, at Auck- 
land, it is recorded that not a captain on 
either side believed the day to be pregnant 
with battle. There 
counterfeit of resistance; afterward the 
little English army would vanish pell- 
mell, and the Bruce would be master of 
The farce was prearranged, 
the actors therein were letter-perfect. 
That morning at daybreak John Cope- 
land came to the Queen’s tent, and in- 


would be a decent 


the island. 


formed her quite frankly how matters 
stood. He had been drinking overnight 
with Adam Frere and the Earl of Gage, 
and after the third bottle had found them 
eandid. “ Madame and Queen, we are be- 
The Marquis of Falmouth, our 
commander, is inexplicably smitten with a 
fever. He will not fight to-day. Not one 
of your lords will fight to-day.” He laid 
bare such part of the scheme as yester- 
conviviality had made familiar. 
“Therefore I counsel retreat. Let the 
King be summoned out of France.” 

But Queen Philippa shook her head, 
as she cut up squares of toast and dipped 
them in milk for the Regent’s breakfast. 
‘Sire Edward would be vexed. He has 
always intended to conquer France. I 
shall visit the Marquis as soon as Lionel 
is fed—do you know, John Copeland, I 
am anxious about Lionel; he is irritable 
and coughed five times during the night 
and I will arrange this affair.” 

She found the marquis in bed, groan- 
ing, the coverlet pulled up to his chin. 
“ Pardon, highness,” said Falmouth, “ but 
IT am an ill IT cannot rise from 
this couch.” 


trayed. 


day’s 


man. 


“T do not question the gravity of your 
disorder,” the Queen retorted, “ since it is 
well known that the same illness brought 
about the death of Iscariot. Nevertheless, 
I bid you get up and lead our troops 
against the Scot.” 

Now the hand of the marquis veiled 
his countenance. But “I am an ill man,” 
he muttered, doggedly. “I cannot riss 
from this couch.” 

There was a silence. 

“ My lord,” the Queen presently began, 
“without is an army prepared—ay, and 
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able—to defend our England. The on 
requirement of this army is a leader. 


Afford them that, my lord—ah, I know 
that our peers are sold to the Bruce , vet 
our yeomen at least are Give 
them, then, a leadk re and the Vv cannot but 
conquer, since God also is honest and in 
corruptible. Pardieu! a woman might 
lead these men, and lead them to victory!” 

Falmouth answered: “I am an ill man. 
I cannot rise from this couch.” 


honest. 


You saw that Philippa was not beauti 
ful. You perceived that to the contrary 
she was superb, saw the soul of the woman 
aglow, gilding the mediocrities of color 
and curve as a conflagration does a hovel. 

“There is no left in England,” 
said the Queen, “ since Sire Edward went 
into France. Praise God, I am his wife.” 
And she was gone without flurry. 

Through the tent-flap Falmouth beheld 
all which followed. The English 
was marshalled in four divisions, each 
commanded by a bishop and a 
You could see the men fidgeting, puzzled 
by the delay; as a wind goes about a corn- 
field, vague rumors were going about those 
wavering spears. Toward them rode 
Philippa, upon a white palfrey, alone and 
quite tranquil. Her eight lieutenants 
were now gathered about her in voluble 
protestation, and she heard them out. 
Afterward she spoke, without any par- 
ticular violence, as one might order a 
eur from his Then the 
Queen rode on, as though these eight mut- 
tering persons had ceased to be of in- 
terest, and reined up before her standard- 
bearer, and took the standard in her hand. 
She began again to speak, and immedi- 
ately the army was in an uproar; the 
barons were behind her, in 
stealthy groups of two or three whisperers 
each; all were in the greatest amazement 
and knew not what to do; but the army 
was shouting the Queen’s name. 

“Now is England shamed,” said Fal 
mouth, “ since a woman alone dares to en 
counter the Seot. She will lead them into 
battle——and by God! there is no braver 
person under heaven than yonder Dutch 
Frau! Friend David, I perceive that your 
venture is lost, for those men would with 
in the moment follow her to storm hell 
if she desired it.” 

He meditated and more lately shrugged. 
“ And so would I,” said Falmouth. 
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A little afterward a gaunt and haggard 
old man, bareheaded and very hastily 
dressed, reined his horse by the Queen’s 
side. “Madame and Queen,” said Fal- 
mouth, “I rejoice that my recent illness 
is departed. I shall, by God’s grace, on 
this day drive the Bruce from England.” 

Philippa was not given to verbiage. 
Doubtless she had her emotions now, but 
none were visible upon the honest face; 
yet one hand had fallen into the big- 
veined hand of Falmouth. “I welcome 
back the gallant gentleman of yesterday. 
I was about to lead your army, my friend, 


* since there was no one else to do it, but 


I. was hideously afraid. At bottom every 
woman is a coward.” 

“You were afraid to do it,” said the 
marquis, “but you were going to do it, 
because there was no one else to do it! 
Ho! madame, had I an army of such 
cowards I would drive the Scot not past 
the Border but to the Orkneys.” 

The Queen then said, “ But you are 
unarmed.” 

“Highness,” he replied, “it is surely 
apparent that I, who have played the 
traitor to two monarchs within the same 
day, cannot with either decency or comfort 
survive that day.” He turned upon the 
lords and bishops twittering about his 
horse’s tail. “ You merchandise, get back 
to your stations, and if there was ever 
an honest woman in any of your families, 
the which I doubt, contrive to get your- 
selves killed this day, as I mean to do, in 
the cause of the honestest and bravest 
woman our time has known.” Presently 
the English forces marched toward Ne- 
ville’s Cross. 

Philippa returned to her pavilion and 
inquired for John Copeland. He had rid- 
den off, she was informed, armed, in com- 
pany with five of her immediate retainers. 
She considered this strange, but made 
no comment. 

You picture her, perhaps, as spending 
the morning in prayer, in beatings upon 
her breast, and in lamentations. Philippa 
did nothing of the sort. As you have heard, 
she considered her cause to be so clam- 
antly just that to expatiate to the Holy 
Father upon its merits were an imperti- 
nence; it was not conceivable that He 
would fail her; and in any event, she had 
in hand a deal of sewing that required 
immediate attention. Accordingly she set- 
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tled down to her needlework, while the 
Regent of England leaned his _ head 
against her knee, and his mother told 
him that agelong tale of Lord Huon, who 
in a wood near Babylon encountered the 
King of Faéry, and subsequently stripped 
the atrocious Emir of both beard and 
daughter. All this the industrious woman 
narrated in a low and pleasant voice, 
while the wide-eyed Regent attended 
and at the proper intervals gulped his 
cough-mixture. 

You must know that about noon Master 
John Copeland came into the tent. “ We 
have conquered,” he said. “ Ho! Madame 
Philippa, there was never a victory more 
complete. The Scottish army is not 
beaten but demolished.” 

“T rejoice,” the Queen said, looking up 
from her sewing, “that we have con- 
quered, though in nature I expected noth- 
ing else. Oh, horrible!” She sprang to 
her feet with a ery of anguish: and here 
in little you have the entire woman; the 
victory of her armament was to her a 
thing of course, since her cause was 
just, whereas the loss of two front teeth 
by John Copeland was a genuine calamity. 

He drew her toward the tent-flap, which 
he opened. Without was a mounted 
knight, in full panoply, his arms bound 
behind him, surrounded by the Queen’s 
five retainers. “In the rout I took him,” 
said John Copeland; “though, as my 
mouth witnesses, I did not find David 
Bruce a tractable prisoner.” 

“Ts that, then, the King of Scots?” 
Philippa demanded, as she mixed salt 
and water for a mouth-wash; and pres- 
ently: “Sire Edward should be pleased, 
I think. Will he not love me a little 
now, John Copeland?” 

John Copeland lifted either plump hand 
toward his lips. “ He could not choose,” 
John Copeland said,—* madame, he could 
no more choose but love you than I could 
choose.” 

Philippa sighed. Afterward she bade 
John Copeland rinse his gums and then 
take his prisoner to Falmouth. He told 
her the marquis was dead, slain by the 
Knight of Liddesdale. “That is a pity,” 
the Queen said; and more lately: “ There 
is left alive in England but one 
man to whom I dare entrust the keeping 
of the King of Scots. My barons are sold 
to him; if I retain David by me, one or 
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WITHOUT WAS A MOUNTED KNIGHT, HIS ARMS BOUND BEHIND HIM 
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another lord will engineer his escape with- 
in the week, and Sire Edward will be 
vexed. Yet listen, John—” She unfolded 
her plan. 

“T have long known,” he said, when 
she had done, “that in all the world 
there was no lady more lovable. Twenty 
vears I have loved you, my Queen, 
and yet it is but to-day I perceive that in 
all the world there is no lady more wise 
than you.” 

Philippa touched his cheek, maternally. 
‘Foolish boy! You tell me the King 
of Seots has an arrow-wound in his nose? 
I think a bread-poultice would be best.” 

So then he left the tent and pres- 
ently rode away with his company. 

Philippa saw that the Regent had his 
dinner, and afterward mounted her white 
palfrey and set out for the battle-field. 
There the Earl of Ufford, as second in 
command, received her with great cour- 
tesy. God had shown to her Majesty’s 
serv’ °s most singular favor: despite the 
calculations of reasonable men—to which, 
she might remember, he had that morn- 
ing taken the liberty to assent—some 
tifteen thousand Seots were slain. True, 
her gallant general was no longer extant, 
though this was scarcely astounding when 
one considered the fact that he had 
voluntarily entered the mélée quite un- 
armed. A touch of age, perhaps; Fal- 
mouth was always an eccentric man; and 
in any event, as epilogue, he congratu- 
lated the Queen that—by blind luck, he 
was forced to concede—her worthy secre- 
tary had made a prisoner of the Scottish 
King. Doubtless, Master Copeland was 
an estimable scribe, and yet— Ah, yes, 
he quite followed her Majesty—beyond 
doubt, the wardage of a king was an honor 
not lightly to be conferred. Oh yes, he 
understood; her Majesty desired that the 
office should be given some person of 
rank. And pardie! her Majesty was in 
the right. Eh? said the Earl of Ufford. 

Intently gazing into the man’s shallow 
eyes, Philippa assented. Master Cope- 
land had acted unwarrantably in riding 
off with his captive. Let him be sought at 
once. She dictated a letter to Ufford’s 
secretary, which informed John Copeland 
that he had done what was not agreeable 
in purloining her prisoner without leave. 
Let him sans delay deliver the King to 
her good friend the Earl of Ufford. 

Vou. CXIII.—No. 675.—45 
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To Ufford this was satisfactory, since 
he intended that once in his possession 
David Bruce should escape forthwith. The 
letter, I repeat, suited him in its tiniest 
syllable, and the single difficulty was to 
convey it to John Copeland, for as to his 
whereabouts neither Ufford nor any one 
else had the least notion. 

This was immaterial, however, for they 
narrate that next day a letter signed with 
John Copeland’s name was found pinned 
to the front of Ufford’s tent. I cite a 
passage therefrom: “I will not give up 
my royal prisoner to a woman or a child, 
but only to my own lord, Sire Edward, 
for to him I have sworn allegiance, and 
not to any woman. Yet you may tell the 
Queen she may depend on my taking 
excellent care of King David. I have 
poulticed his nose, as she directed.” 

Here was a nonplus, not perhaps with- 
out its comical side. Two great realms 
had met in battle, and the king of one 
of them had vanished like a soap-bubble. 
Philippa was in a rage,—you could see 
that both by her demeanor and by the in- 
dignant letters she dictated; true, they 
could not be delivered, since they were all 
addressed to John Copeland. Meanwhile, 
Scotland was in despair, whereas the Eng- 
lish barons now within that realm were 
in a frenzy, because, however willing you 
may be, you cannot well betray a kingdom 
to an unlocateable enemy. The cireum- 
stances were unique and they remained 
unchanged for three feverish weeks. 

We will now return to affairs in France, 
where on the day of the Nativity, as night 
gathered about Calais, John Copeland 
came unheralded to the quarters of King 
Edward, then besieging that city. Master 
Copeland entreated audience, and got it 
readily enough, since there was no man 
alive whom Edward more cordially de- 
sired to lay his fingers upon. 

Within he found the King, a stupen- 
dous person, blond and incredibly big. 
With him were a smirking Italian, that 
Almerigo di Pavia who afterward betrayed 
him, and a lean soldier whom Master 
Copeland recognized as John Chandos. 
These three were drawing up an account 
of the recent victory at Créci, to be for- 
warded to all mayors and sheriffs in Eng- 
land, with a cogent postscript as to the 
King’s incidental and immediate need 
of money. 
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Now King Edward sat leaning far back 
in his chair, a hand on either hip, and his 
eyes narrowing as he regarded Master 
Copeland. Had the Brabanter flinched, 
ihe King would probably have hanged 
him within the next ten minutes; finding 
his gaze unwavering, the King was 
pleased. Here was a novelty; most people 
blinked quite genuinely under the scru- 
tiny of those fierce big eyes, which were 
blue and cold and of an astounding lustre, 
gemlike as the March sea. 

The King rose with a jerk and took 
John Copeland’s hand. “ Ha!” he grunt- 
ed, “I weleome the squire who by his 
valor has captured the King of Scots. 
And now, my man, what have you done 
with Davie?” 

John Copeland answered: “ Highness, 
you may find him at your convenience 
safely locked in Bamborough Castle. 
Meanwhile, I entreat you, sire, do not 
take it amiss if I did not surrender King 
David te the orders of my lady Queen, for 
I hold my lands of you, and not of her, 
and my oath is to you, and not to her, 
unless indeed by choice.” 

“ John,” the King sternly replied, “ the 
loyal service you have done us is consider- 
able, whereas your excuse for kidnapping 
Davie is a farce. Hey, Almerigo, do you 
and Chandos avoid the chamber! I have 
something in private with this fellow.” 
When they had gone, the King sat down 
and composedly said, “ Now tell me the 
truth, John Copeland.” 

“Sire,” he began, “it is necessary you 
first understand I bear a letter from 
Madame Philippa—” 

“Then read it,” said the King. 
“Heart of God! have I an eternity to 
waste on you Brabanters!” 

John Copeland read aloud, while the 
King trifled with a pen, half negli- 
gent, and in part attendart. Read, John 
Copeland: 


“My pear Lorp,—I recommend me to 
your lordship with soul and body and all 
my poor might, and with all this I thank 
you, as my dear lord, dearest and best 
beloved of all earthly lords I protest to 
me, and thank you, my dear lord, with all 
this as I say before. Your comfortable 
letter came to me on St. Gregory’s day, 
and I was never so glad as when I heard 
by vour letter that ye were strong enough 





in Ponthieu by the grace of God for to 
keep you from your enemies. Among 
them I estimate Madame Catherine o! 
Salisbury, who would have betrayed you to 
the Scot. And, dear lord, if it be pleasing 
to your high lordship that as soon as y 
may that I might hear of your gracious 
speed, which may God Almighty continu 
and increase, I shall be glad, and also it 
ye do each night chafe your feet with ; 
rag of woollen stuff. And, my dear lord, 
if it like you for to know of my fare, 
John Copeland will acquaint you concern 
ing the Bruce his capture, and the syrup 
he brings for our son Lord Edward’s 
cough, and the great malice-workers i: 
these shires which would have so despit« 
fully wrought to you, and of the manner 
of taking it after each meal. I am lately 
informed that Madame Catherine is now 
at Stirling with Robert Stewart and has 
lost all her good looks. God is invariably 
gracious to His servants. Farewell, my 
dear lord, and may the Holy Trinity keep 
you from your adversaries and ever send 
me comfortable tidings of you. Written 
at York, in the Castle, on St. Gregory’s 
day last past, by your own poor 
PuILipPa. 


“To my true lord.” 


“H’m!” said the King; “and now give 
me the entire story.” 

John Copeland obeyed. I must tell you 
that early in the narrative Edward arose 
and, with a sob, strode toward a window. 
“Catherine!” he said. He remained 
motionless what time Master Copeland 
went on without any manifest emo- 
tion. When he had ended, King Edward 
said, “And where is Madame de Salis- 
bury now ?” 

At this the Brabanter went mad. As a 
leopard springs he leapt upon the King, 
and grasping him by either shoulder, 
shook him as one punishing a child. 

“ Now by the splendor of God—!” King 
Edward began, very terrible in his wrath. 
He saw that John Copeland held a dagger 
to his breast, and shrugged. “ Well, my 
man, you perceive I am defenceless. 
Therefore make an end, you dog.” 

“First you will hear me out,” John 
Copeland said. 

“Tt would appear,” the King retorted, 
“that I have little choice.” 

At this time John Copeland began: 





JOHN COPELAND FOUND THE KING WITH DI PAVIA AND CHANDOS 
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‘Sire, you are the greatest monarch our 
race has known. England is yours, 
France is yours, conquered Scotland lies 
prostrate at your feet. To-day there is 
yo man in all the world who possesses a 


tithe of your glory; yet twenty years 
ago Madame Philippa first beheld you 
and loved you, an outcast, an exiled, 





‘ empty-pocketed prince. Twenty years 
ago the love of Madame Philippa, great 
Count William’s daughter, got for you 
the armament wherewith England was 

j regained. Twenty years ago, but for 
Madame Philippa you had died naked 
in some ditch.” 

“Go on,” the King said, presently. 

“And afterward you took a fancy to 
reign in France. You learned then that 
we Brabanters are a frugal people: Ma- 
dame Philippa was wealthy when she 
married you, and twenty years had but 
quadrupled her fortune. She gave you 
every penny of it that you might fit out 
this expedition; now her very crown is 
in pawn at Ghent. In fine, the love of 
Madame Philippa gave you France as 
lightly as one might bestow a toy upon a 
child who whined for it.” 

The King fiercely said, “ Go on.” 

“Eh, sire, I intend to. You left Eng- 
land undefended that you might posture 
a little in the eyes of Europe. And mean- 
while a woman preserves England, a 
woman gives you all Scotland as a gift, 
and in return demands nothing—God ha’ 
merey on us!—save that you nightly 
chafe your feet with a bit of woollen. 
You hear of it—and ask, ‘ Where is Ma- 
dame de Salisbury?) Here beyond doubt 
is the cock of A“sop’s fable,” snarled 
John Copeland, “who unearthed a gem 
and grumbled that his diamond was not a 

, grain of corn.” 

“You will be hanged ere dawn,” the 
King replied, and yet by this one hand 
had screened his face. “ Meanwhile spit 
cut your venom.” 

“T say o you, then,” John Copeland 
continue’ “that to-day you are the mas- 
ter of Europe. That but for this woman 
whom for twenty years you have neglected 
you would to-day be mouldering in some 
pauper’s grave. Eh, without question, 
you most magnanimously loved that 
shrew of Salisbury! because you fancied 
the color of her eyes, Sire Edward, and 
admired the angle between her nose and 
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her forehead. I say to you,’—now the 
man’s rage was monstrous,—“I say to 
you go home to your wife, the source of 
all your glory! sit at her feet! and let her 
teach you what love is!” He flung away 
the dagger. “ There you have the truth. 
Now summon your attendants and have 
me hanged.” 

The King gave no movement. “ You 
have been bold,” he said at last. 

“You have been far bolder, sire. For 
twenty years you have dared to flout that 
love which is God made manifest as His 
one heritage to His children.” 

King Edward sat in meditation for a 
long while. He rose, and flung back his 
big head asa lion might. “ John, the loyal 
service you have done us and our esteem 
for your valor are so great that they may 
well serve you as an excuse. May shame 
fall on those who bear you any ill-will! 
You will now return home, and take your 
prisoner, the King of Seotland, and de- 
liver him to my wife, to do with as she 
may elect. You will convey to her my 
entreaty—not my orders, John—that sh« 
come to me here at Calais. As remunera- 
tion for this evening’s insolence, I assign 
lands as near your house as you can 
choose them to the value of £500 a year 
for you and for your heirs.” 

You must know that John Cop 
land fell upon his knees before King 
Edward. “Sire—” he stammered. 

But the King raised him. “ Nay,” h« 
said, “you are the better man. Were 
there any equity in Fate, John Copeland, 
she would have loved you, not me. As 
it is, I shall strive to prove not altogether 
unworthy of my fortune. Go, then, John 
Copeland—go, my squire, and bring me 
back my Queen.” 

Presently he heard John Copeland 
singing without. And _ through that 
instant was youth returned to Ed- 
ward Plantagenet, and all the scents 
and shadows and faint sounds of Valen- 
ciennes on that ancient night when a tall 
girl came to him, running, stumbling in 
her haste to bring him kingship. Now at 
last he understood the heart of Philippa. 

“Let me live!” the King prayed; “O 
Eternal Father, let me live a little while 
that I may make atonement!” And 
meantime John Copeland sang _ with- 
out and the Brabanter’s heart was big 
with joy. 
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OTHING is more striking in the 

history of language than the hos- 

tility which manifests itself at 
particular periods to particular words or 
phrases.J By this is not meant the aver- 
sion entertained by individuals to cer- 
tain locutions. This is a state of mind 
which characterizes us all, band rarely, 
if ever, does it affect seriously the for- 
tune of the expression disliked.s The 
reference here is to that organized on- 
slaught made by large numbers upon 
some unfortunate word or construction 
with the intent of driving it entirely 
out of use. 

This hostility may spring from several 
causes. Two there are, howeve - which 
are conspicuous in bringing about the 
condition of things denoted. One is that 
the given loeuticn offends the etymo- 
logical sense of particular persons or ot 
all persons who care about etymology at 
all. The word may be or may seem to be 
unsatisfactorily formed; the phrase may 
be or may seem to be ungrammatical. 
Henee those hostile to its use feel that 
in displaying their dislike they deserve 
well of their fellow men for standing 
up for the purity of English undefiled. 
The prejudice they entertain often owes, 
indeed, its origin to their ignorance; but 
that fact renders it none the less potent 
or effective. But the second agency 
which produces the hostile state of mind 
indicated concerns itself not with the 
form or grammatical nature of a locu- 
tion, but with its meaning. It is, there- 
fore, directed almost exclusively against 
the use of certain words or certain senses 
of words. The aversion usually arises 
from the fact that such words connote 
some idea upon which the attention has 
been made to fix itself. This by being 
rendered prominent renders the word 
itself offensive. In both eases the point 
can be set forth sharply and clearly by 
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giving in detail an illustrative exampk 
of each. 

Many will remember that a few years 
ago there went on a violent controversy 
about the word tireless. The discovery 
had been made that -less was a suffix 
which could properly be appended only 
to nouns. Hence the form must be dis 
carded, and we must all take pains to 
say untiring. The duty of so doing was 
preached from scores of professorial and 
newspaper pulpits. No one seemed to 
think or care for the various other ad 
jectives similarly formed, and therefore 
liable to the similar censure which they 
never received. Hostility was directed 
against it alone. The actual flaw which 
vitiated the arguments against tireless, 
its censors never knew or never took into 
consideration. This was that the fancied 
rule covering the creation of such words 
had practieally long ceased to be opera- 
tive whenever a new formation struck 
the sense of the users of language as be- 
ing desirable. 

Unquestionably in our earliest speech 
the suffix -/ess, when employed to form 
adjectives, was joined only with nouns. 
But the general sloughing off of nominal 
and verbal endings which went on in 
later centuries reduced a great propor- 
tion of substantives and verbs in the 
speech to precisely the same form. In 
consequence the sense of any fundament- 
al distinction between the two broke 
down in many ways, in one way in par- 
ticular. There is nothing easier in our 
speech than to convert a verb into a 
noun or a noun into a verb.) It is a proc- 
ess which has taken place constantly 
in the past, and is liable to take place 
at any time in the future, either at the 
will or the whim of the writer or speaker. 

Such lack of distinction in the forms 
of the two parts of speech, such inter- 
change in their use, naturally affected 
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the derivatives from their stems. So, 
from the sixteenth century on, we have 
had a very respectable number of ad- 
iectives formed by adding the suffix -less 

the verb. These have come into gen- 
eral use, and continue in it without pro 
test and apparently without discovery. 
Others there are which are the coinage 

particular writers, and are used only 
by them or their imitators. Of each of 
these classes can be given here only a 
rew examples ; but they are suflicient to 
establish the truth of the statement. 
Who hesitates now, for instance, to say 
launtless, which has been in continuous 
use from the time of Shakespeare to the 
present day? Milton spoke of resisfless, 
which was further a favorite word of 
Dr. Johnson. Gray in his Hymn to Ad- 
versity addressed that goddess as “ re- 
entless power.” This same adjective had 
been employed by great writers before 
him, as it has been by great writers 
after him. Coleridge wished to one of 
his friends a fadeless fame—a_ word 
which Coleridge’s admirer, Lamb, ré 
monstrated with Bernard Barton for 
using. Lowell was taken to task for 
saying weariless, just as Stevenson em- 
ployed the corresponding weariful. H: 
resolutely refused to give it up. “I 
don’t agree with you about weariless,” 
he wrote. “In language one should b 
nice, but not difficult. ... 1 thought of 
the objection when I was correcting the 
proof.” It is needless to multiply fur- 
ther examples. The so-called rule limit- 
ing the suffix -less to nouns is no longer 
deemed binding by the great body of 
the educated users of speech. With 
their decisions it is vain for the objector 
to struggle. His only course is to bear 
his affliction patiently, and eontent him- 
self with assuring his misguided fellow 
men, as in King Lear Gloster did the 
gods, that he will no longer fall 


‘To quarrel with your great opposeless 
wills.” 


To the second class here considered 
belong loeutions which, after being held 
in highest repute, become objects of op- 
probrium. The fortunes of words, in- 
deed, are subject to as many vicissitudes 


as the fortunes of individuals. But there 
is perhaps no one term which just now 


deserves more commiseration for the hard 
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fate which has befallen it than the sul 
stantive female used as a synonym for 
‘woman.” In reading the denunciations 
of it constantly met with at this day, 
the mind instinctively reverts to the ling 
of Goldsmith deplor e the lot of the 
unfortunate being denoted by it. “ Turn 
thine eyes,” says the poet, in his “ D. 
certed Village.” 


“ Where the poor houseless shivering 
female lies.” 


The epithets Goldsmith applied to the 
condition of the character depicted by 
the word are now, in a certain measure, 
applicable to the condition of the word 
itself. It is turned out-of-doors by every 
corrector of the press. It is contemptu- 
ously spoken of as a vulgarism; modern 
ignorance has sometimes styled it a 
modern vulgarism. Such by no means 
has been always its position. Like Gold 
smith’s “female,” the word has seen bet 
ter days. It was once to be met every- 
where in good society. The most pe- 
dantie of purists expressed no objection 
to it; the most scrupulous of writers un 
hesitatingly employed it. Its story is 
accordingly worth giving in full; for to 
it belongs more than the interest of the 
passing moment. It is the representative 
of a class, and its varying fortunes show 
the all-dominating power of usage, and 
in particular its frequent disposition to 
frown upon some special loeution whil 
receiving into favor some other locution 
having characteristies essentially similar. 

The word female reaches us from the 
Latin through the French. The remote 
original in the mother tongue was femel- 
la, which is itself a diminutive of fem 
na. In the daughter tongue it becam« 
femelle, and so spelled it came over 
into English. But its original form 
soon gave way to the present one. This 
was mainly though not entirely due 
to the influence of the word male, to 
which it stood in frequent juxtaposition 
and antithesis. 

Both as a substantive and as an ad 
jective female goes back to the four- 
teenth century; but though then oe 
easionally employed as a synonym for 
“woman,” such usage ean hardly be 
ealled common. Still it is found. The 
Wyeliffite translation of the Bible, for 
illustration, reads in the twenty-fourth 
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chapter of Matthew that two women 
shall be grinding at a quern, the one to 
be taken, the other left. But in the 
polemic treatise Wycliffe wrote, expound- 
ing this same chapter, the two “ women ” 
of the gospel appear as two “ femaies.” 
The word turns up occasionally from 
that time during the three centuries that 
follow; but so far as any one man’s nec- 
essarily limited reading justifies the 
drawing of general inferences it appears 
but occasionally. In Shakespeare, for 
instance, in any senses which it has as 
a noun, it occurs but eleven times, while 
there are more than four hundred pas- 
sages where woman is employed. In 
two places, indeed, where the drama- 
tist uses it, the implication is conveyed 
that the term belonged to what Ben Jon- 
son called “the perfumed phrases of 
the time.” 

During the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the early part of the 
eighteenth there was a slowly increasing 
tendency on the part of good writers 
to make use of the word. Still, while it 
is found oftener than before, it is not 
found often. It was not that there was 
any stigma attached to it such as now 
exists; it simply did not occur to men 
to employ it, save possibly for the sake 
of giving variety to expression, or be- 
cause in certain passages it struck them 
as being somehow more _ appropriate. 
All assertions of this sort must indeed 
be taken with a good many grains of 
allowance. They represent impressions 
rather than systematic and thorough in- 
vestigation; for no wide-embracing study 
of the practice of our great writers in 
the matter of disputed usages, either 
of words or constructions, has ever yet 
been made. Until that is done something 
of uncertainty must attach itself to 
what are on the surface apparently well- 
founded conclusions. 

But by the time we reach the middle 
of the eighteenth century we have left 
behind the region of doubt. A complete 
change has come over the fortunes of 
the word. Female as a synonym for 
“woman” had become then comparative- 
ly common in the very best usage. One 
may almost venture to say that it sprang 
into fashion with the appearance of the 
modern novel. It is far from infrequent 
in the works of Richardson, Fielding, 


and Smollett. As we have seen from 
the line taken from Goldsmith—and to 
this examples from other authors could 
be added—it sometimes invaded the 
region of poetry. 

There, however, it was strictly out of 
place; and so it was perhaps unconscious 
ly felt to be. Certainly its use by th 
best writers in that form of composition 
was distinctly limited. In truth, femal: 
as a noun, in all periods of English, b« 
longs rather to prose than to poetry. It 
could, of course, have belonged to th 
latter, had the users of language been 
inclined so to employ it; as a matter of 
fact, they have never manifested any 
such disposition. This limitation to 
prose conveys no imputation against the 
propriety or usefulness of the word. It 
is a characteristic which it shares with 
many other most respectable terms, with 
some terms indeed which we could 
hardly do without; just as there are 
many valuable and in fact necessary 
members of society who would not fee! 
themselves, or be looked upon by others, 
as at home in the most select circles. In 
a letter to Coleridge, Charles Lamb, in 
criticising a contribution to the An- 
thology, declared that “the epithet envi- 
able would dash the finest poem.” The 
remark was a just one. Enviable is a 
good word, a proper word. It has been 
used by statesmen, historians, novel- 
ists, and men of science. But it ought 
to know its place, and its place is 
not in poetry, save under very pecul- 
iar conditions. 

Female as a substantive is essentially 
in the same class. Charles Lamb would 
not have been likely to favor its use in 
poetry. But in prose, in which, as he 
said, and very justly said, he considered 
himself a dab, he employed it not infre- 
quently. In his private correspondence 
he had no hesitation in applying it to 
his dearly loved sister. But he probably 
would have felt that it was a word which 
did not belong to high-wrought expres- 
sion, and therefore under ordinary cir- 
cumstances was out of place in verse, so 
long as verse retains the associations 
which are generally connected with it. 
At all events it rarely puts in an appear- 
ance in poetry, and when it does so, it 
is usually, though not invariably, when 
the poetry is on a low level. 
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It is perfectly clear, however, that in 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth 
nothing of its present opprobrium at- 
tached to the word. One indeed gets 
at times the impression that it was be- 
vinning to displace the synonymous 
“woman” in general usage. How little 
there was of aversion to it during the 
first of the two periods mentioned, how 
little there was of any trace of the feel- 

vs which now exist, is made very clear 
by the practice of Madame d’Arblay. 
In her earlier years, as Fanny Burney, 
At times 


] 


she employed it in her novels. 


the word makes its appearance in her 
other writings in places where it strikes 
the sense of the most liberal-minded in 


matters of usage as somewhat incon- 
gruous, not to say queer. In her diary, 

r instanee, under the year 1786, she 
speaks of the Princess Royal not as the 
second lady, but as “the second female 
in the kingdom.” 

For a hundred years at least the word 
was not only in common but in the best 
of use, No one objected to it, no one 
apparently thought about it. It was not 
till after the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the crusade against it seems 
to have begun; not till the last third of 
it that it eame to be at all effective. At 
all events it then becomes noticeable; 
but of course it must have been the ol 
ject of numerous previous attacks before 
the hostility could gather sufficient vol 
ume to make itself perceptibly felt. The 
repugnance to it has become so extended 
that it has led the editor of the New 
Historical English Dictionary now ap- 
pearing—a dictionary which no student 
of the language can afford to be without 

to give a somewhat misleading view 
of the fortunes of the word. While 
what is said of it may be itself absolute 
truth, it leaves out so much of the truth 
that it tends to produce an altogether 
wrong impression. There is not a sin- 
gle illustration of its employment by any 
great or even fairly good writer after 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though such could have been found 
by the hundred. The citations are taken 
from authors little known, and in the 
matter of correct usage carrying no 
weight whatever. Furthermore, to the 
section containing the definition of the 
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word as a mere synonym of “ woman” 
is appended the remark “ now commonly 
avoided by good writers, except with 
contemptuous implication.” The only 
confirmatory authority given for the ex 
istence of this asserted contemptuous 
implication is an extract from a daily 
newspaper. It comes from no one knows 
whom, Whether the statement made be 
true or false, it would be diffieult to ar- 
rive at a nearer approach to no authority 
at all upon a question of usage. 

The inference may be entirely un- 
warranted, but such a comment and such 
a citation lead to the belief that the 
word has never been at any time in gen- 
eral good use. Moreover, it conveys the 
impression that it has not received the 
sanction of the best writers for a long 
time past; for a feeling such as the one 
indicated is never the result of any 
mere momentary or transient hostility. 
It becomes in consequence a question 
of some importance to ascertain who 
were the good writers of the century 
which has just closed who were careful 
to avoid it. They may have existed; but 
they do not appear to have been numer- 
ous, Let us, on the other hand, look at 
some of the favorite authors of this 
period who have employed the word 
without scruple. No reader of Scott can 
be unaware that it turns up with un- 
ling regularity in his writings. It 
would probably be safe to affirm that he 
made as frequent use of it as he did 


fai 


of its synonym, if not more frequent. 
In the Legend of Montrose, for instance, 

male appears twelve times and woman 
has to be contented with six. 

In so expressing himself Scott was 
following the general practice of his 
age, so far as fictitious narrative was 
concerned. In so expressing himself he 
was followed by all his imitators and 
suecessors. Cooper, in fact, has been 
reproached again and again for his fre- 
quent use of the word, and the impu- 
tation that he was particularly excep- 
tional in this respect has been more 
than once conveyed by exceptionally ill- 
informed crities. The accusation can be 
brought with as much justice against 
most, and perhaps all, of the tale-writers 
of the nineteenth century belonging 
either to the first or second grade. Fe- 
male is contained in Bulwer’s novel of 
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Pelham, which came out in 1828, and 
was the one which first brought him 
reputation; it is also contained in his 
unfinished novel of Pausanias, which was 
not published till a few years after his 
death. In a similar way it occurs in the 
writings of Washington Irving, Dis- 
raeli, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
George Eliot, and Trollope, not to men- 
tion others. Some of them use the word 
only occasionally, some frequently; but 
whether using it little or much, there is 
never to be found in any of them an 
intimation that the employment of it 
was at all objectionable. Still less, if 
possible, was there indicated any inten- 
tion of conveying by it a contemptu- 
ous implication. 

In fact, were there to be made an ex- 
haustive study of the usage of good 
writers who flourished during the last 
century—at least, before the last quarter 
of it—it would probably be found that 
there was not a single one of them who 
did not feel himself fully authorized to 
employ the word. Take as an illustra- 
tion the results which are always like- 
ly to follow from the examination 
of some particular -instance. Charles 
Reade’s masterpiece, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, was published in 1861. In 
it female as a mere synonym of “ wom- 
an” occurs more than twenty times. It 
assuredly never occurred to the novelist 
that he was making use of either affected 
or vulgar speech, or that he had ex- 
posed himself to the slightest censure on 
the ground of having resorted to an im- 
proper usage, 

It is clear that the elder writers, born 
and brought up amid the linguistic 
traditions of the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century, were not in the 
slightest degree under the influences now 
prevalent; and that the disrepute into 
which the word has fallen is mainly the 
work of the last thirty years. It is hard 
to tell under what circumstances the 
feeling of dislike to it arose, or what 
were the main determining agencies 
that brought about the state of feeling 
we recognize as existing to-day. If the 
remark will not seem invidious, I am 
inclined to attribute the disfavor in 
which it is now held to the_ill-will en- 
tertained and expressed towards it by 
the members of the sex it denotes. It 








may be said that they ought to have a 
determining voice in choosing the ap- 
pellations by which they are designated. 
But language is not disposed to accord 
to either man or woman this liberty of 
selection. Furthermore, if it be true 
now that special hostility exists on their 
part to the use of the word, it was cer- 
tainly not true once. Madame d’Arblay’s 
evidence has already been cited. Her 
course has had plenty of followers among 
the members of her own sex. Among 
these, too, must be included our Jane of 
Janes.. She not only applied the word 
to the female characters in her novels, 
but used it when she was speaking of 
herself personally. “I think,” wrote 
Miss Austen in a letter, “I may boast 
myself with all possible vanity to be the 
most unlearned and uninformed female 
who ever dared to be an authoress.” 

Here are two words employed which 
are simply dreadful from the point of 
view of the modern woman. It once fell 
to the lot of the present writer to have 
an extended conversation with a noted 
female author who had very decided 
opinions as to the character of the sex 
to which he had the fortune or misfor- 
tune to belong. Among other things she 
expressed the utmost indignation at be- 
ing styled an authoress. It was not for 
the likes of me to contend with a god- 
dess who insisted upon being called a 
god. Being, however, of a dull mascu- 
line apprehension, and consequently 
lacking the delicate feminine perception 
of the one with whom I was talking, I 
was unable to detect the great wrong 
inflicted upon her by having her sex 
denoted; nor could I understand why 
she should desire to have her identity as 
a woman merged in that of a sex physi- 
cally stronger, to be sure, but in her 
opinion morally inferior. It  flitted 
through my mind—the thought was left 
unexpressed—that she would probably 
have no objection to becoming an heir- 
ess, and in such a case might prefer to 
be designated by that term rather than 
by heir. 

It was in 1815 that Jane Austen 
termed herself a “female.” The indiffer- 
ence manifested by her to the reproach 
contained in the usage continued with 
writers of her own sex down even to the 
close of the century. Recklessly and al- 
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most ruthlessly many of the best and 
ablest among them, unconscious of the 
rising tide threatening to submerge th 
word, kept on employing it without 
scruple and without hesitation. In 1882 
Fanny Kemble published her Records of 
Later Life. In it she denounced with 
vigor the black beetles which overran 
the rooms in her residence near Phila 
di Iphia. Th y were especially attracted, 
she tells us, “to unfortunat~ females by 
white or light-colored muslin go . 


But something mor not to 
say more flagrant, be! er 
1 riod, has to be recorued iTYy, 


1846. Miss Barrett communicated to her 
future husband certain facts in regard to 


Tennyson. He was, she told him, writ- 
ng a new poem. The account she gav 
of it is now almost harrowing to mem- 


bers of her sex, not for what she says, 
but for the way in which she says it. 
rom her d scription it is evident that the 

rk she had in mind was the “ Prin- 
cess.” “Tt is,” she wrote, “in blank 
verse and a fairy tale, and ealled the 
University; the University members be- 
ing all females.” It shows how much we 
have advanced in exquisiteness of taste 
and in propriety of speech over Jan 
Austen, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
and Fanny Kemble, that the thought of 
heing styled females would awaken grief 
ind = fie ry indignation in the halls of 
Vassar and Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, 
and that over the intervening hills Mount 
Holyoke and Smith would eall to each 
other as deep answers unto det p- 

This utter insensibility of the past 
shows that there is really nothing in the 
word itself which justifies the sensitive- 
ness of the present; and that the now 
prevailing prejudice against it is purely 
an artificial creation. Occasionally rea- 
sons for this feeling outside of usage 
have been paraded as existing in the na- 
ture of things. The only one worth 
mentioning is that the word can be and 
is used in two senses. It designates the 
female of the human race and the fe- 
male of the lower animals. In this it 
resembles its remote Latin original 
femina. It is doubtless the labored in- 
sistence upon one of the meanings de- 
noted by the word that has brought about 
its present unpopularity. But there is 
nothing peculiar in its having a double 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 675.—46 












nse. That is a characteristic the 


se 
possession of which it shares with nearly 
every common word in the speech. I 
most of them a variety of significations 
is attached, and it is the context alone 
that decides the precise one intended. 
If the speaker or writer has expressed 
himself properly, the most profound 
stupidity cannot miss the meaning, the 
most perverse ingenuity cannot wrest It 
from its natural interpretation. When, 
for illustration, we talk of a bride and 
groom, no one feels it necessary to ex 
plain that the attendant of the former 
is not a representative of the stables. 
Yet, singular as it may seem, the argu 
ment has been seriously advanced that 
the employment of female as synonymous 
with “woman” would result in confu- 
sion. It seems impossible for some per- 
sons to comprehend the elementary fact 
that language was not designed primari- 
ly for the use of idiots. Both in econ- 
versation and writing something must 
be left to the unaided human under- 


standing. If a man insists in all sin- 
cerity that when he meets the word f 


male in the sense of “woman,” he is 


unable to distinguish it from the same 
word designating one of the lower 


animals, he really has no business to be 
at large in a civilized community Ilis 
proper place of habitation is a home for 
the intellectually incurable. When it 
comes to the consideration of questions 
of usage he will meet in such a resort 
with many congenial associates. 

The purely artificial nature of the 
present prejudice is further made mani- 
fest by the fact that it does not exist 
in the case of the corresponding noun 
male. Like female, this term is applied 
to the lower animals as well as to hu- 
man be ings. Such was the case also in 
the language from which it was derived; 
such it remains in the languages de- 
scended from it. The history of mal 
with us resembles in most respects that 
of the word to which it is often so anti- 
thetically joined, Like that it came to 
us from the Latin through the French. 
Like that it made its appearance in our 
tongue during the fourteenth century. 
Like that it belongs to the language of 
prose rather than of poetry. But for 
some reason it has never been made the 
subject of pe rsecution. It has conse- 
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quently never fallen from its high estate. 
As an adjective, too, it has intrenched 
itself in the Constitution of the United 
States. Jlaving in that instrument se- 
cured the right to be connected with the 
suffrage, it is not likely to suffer from 


any restriction upon its right to usage. 


This last consideration gives addition- 
al evidence of the artificial nature of 
the existing prejudice against the word 
female. The hostility now exhibited to- 
wards it is exhibited towards it as a 
noun and not as an adjective. No rea- 
son in the nature of things exists for 
making any such distinetion. Undoubt- 
edly efforts have been or will be made 
to restrict or diseard any such employ- 
ment of it by those highly intellectual 
beings who insist that usage must be 
logical. But unfortunately there is no 
other word to take its place. Womanly 
conveys ordinarily an entirely different 
idea, and feminine would often be dis- 
tinctly inappropriate. This is perhaps 
the reason why no one seems to have 
risen up publicly to denounce female as 
an adjective . of least if he has, no per- 
ceptible heed has been given to his utter- 
ances, Nor in regard to the word as 
thus « mplove d has any pretence ever been 
put forth that confusion between hu- 
man beings and the lower animals would 
be likely to arise in consequence, When 
a man talks of going into female society, 
not even the most intellectually obtuse 
supposes that he is contemplating a visit 
to the barn-yard in order to see the cows. 
All of us have or ought to have female 
friends: we diseuss female edueation; 
we talk of female beauty; a great poet, 
indeed, in a celebrated passage, ventured 
to speak of female errors. We cannot 
read, in truth, the classie writers of our 
tongue without constantly coming across 
some employment of the word in its 
attributive sense. 

But artificial as is the hostility which 
has been worked up against the use of 
the word, it has been none the less ef- 
fective. It has created against it a 
prejudice so general and potent that 
every writer who is sensitive to verbal 
criticism is disposed to avoid it. The 
same agencies which have brought it into 
disfavor may, indeed, restore it to favor 
in the future; just as it has happened 





to occupy, which, as Shakespeare said, 
“was an excellent good word before it 

was ill-sorted,” but which on that ae 

count fell into disrepute in Elizabethan 

English, and was but little employed for 

nearly two centuries. However this may 

be, female is now distinctly under the 

ban. Nor need it be denied that, taking 
into consideration the practice of the 

great body of our best writers during all 

periods, the influence of our highest lit- 
erature is as a whole unfavorable to the 
use of the word in nine eases out of ten. 
But it is the tenth ease that counts. 
The prejudice against it, if carried so 
far as to cover this, will cripple to some 
extent the resources of the language. 
For female is not and never has been a 
mere synonym of “woman.” The latter 
signifies one who has reached a mature 

age. It would be grossly inappropriate 
to apply it to a small child, and no one 
in his senses would think of so doing. 
But female belongs to all ages, from the 
infant to the great-grandmother. Hence 
it can be and has been employed -where 
the appearance of any other word would 
be unjustifiable, and where the non- 
existence of it would compel the users of 
language to resort to a clumsy or round- 
about mode of expression. 

A single example will suffice to put 
this point beyond dispute. It is taken 
from a letter of Motley, who, it may be 
added, like most historians, was in the 
habit of using the word as a noun. In 
writing to his mother from Rome, to- 
wards the end of November, 1858, he 
told her that he was in the habit of 
getting up at daylight, which at that 
time of the year was about seven o’clock. 
“ Little Mary and I and Susy,” he added, 
“have a cup of coffee at that hour to- 
gether, the two other females not rising 
so early.” In this instance it is obvious 
that neither women nor ladies would 
have expressed what the writer had it 
in his mind to say. The only word that 
would do was the word he employed, un- 
less he forced himself to change the con- 
struction of his sentence or went into 
roundabout detail. Devices of such a 
sort are distasteful to language. It hates 
circumlocution much more than in the 
old physical theories nature used to ab- 
hor a vacuum. 
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“Do you reckon you could?” he de- 
bated, trotting along by the irresponsive 
Jilton boy. 

‘Run home to your mother,” growled 
the originator of the plan, savagely. 








*You'D WEAR A NECKTIE—WOULDN’T You?" Ross 


“You ain’t old enough to call on girls; 
anybody can see that; but I am, and I’m 
going to call on Champe Claiborne.” 

Ngain the name acted as a spur on 
Ross. “ With your collar and boots all 
dirty?” he jeered. “They won’t know 
vow’re eallin’.” 

The boy in the road stopped short in 
his dusty tracks. He was an intense 
creature, and he whitened at the tragic 
insinuation, longing for the wholesome 
stay and companionship of freckle-faced 
Ross. “I put the dirt on o’ purpose 
so’s to look kind of eareless,” he half 
whispered, in an agony of doubt. “ S’pose 


I’d better go into your house and try to 
wash it off? Reckon your mother would 
let me?” 

“ T’ve got two clean collars,” announced 
the other boy, proudly generous. “ I'll 
lend you one, You can put it 
on while I’m getting ready. 
I'll tell mother that we’re just 
stepping out to do a little call- 
ing on the girls.” 

Ilere was an ally worthy of 
the cause. Abner welcomed 
him, in spite of certain jealous 
twinges. He reflected with 
satisfaction that there were 
two Claiborne girls, and though 
Alicia was so stiff and prim 
that no boy would ever think of 
calling on her, there was still 
the hope that she might draw 
Ross’s fire, and leave him, Ab- 
ner, to make the numerous re- 
marks he had stored up in his 
mind from //ints and Helps to 
Young Men in Social and Busi- 
ness Relations to Champe alone. 

Mrs. Pryor received them 
with the easy-going kindness 
of the mother of one son. She 
followed them into the dining- 
room to kiss -and feed him, 
with an absent “ Howdy, Ab- 
ner: hew’s your mother?” 

Abner, big with the impor- 
tance of their mutual inten- 
tion, inclined his head stiffly 
and looked toward Ross for ex- 
planation. He trembled a lit- 
tle, but it was with delight, as 
he anticipated the effect of the 
speech Ross had outlined. But 
it did not come. 

“T’m not hungry, mother,” was the 
revised edition which the freckle-faced 
boy offered to the maternal ear. “ I— 
we are going over to Mr. Claiborne’s—on 
—er—on an errand for Abner’s father.” 

The black-eyed boy looked reproach as 
they clattered up the stairs to Ross’s 
room, where the clean collar was pro- 
duced and a small stock of ties. 

“You'd wear a_ necktie — wouldn’t 
you?” Ross asked, spreading them upon 
the bureau-top. 

“Yes, But make it fall carelessly 
over your shirt-front,” advised the stu- 
dent of Hinis and Helps. “ Your col- 
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lar is miles too big for me. Say! I’ve 
got a wad of white chewing-gum; would 
you flat it out and stick it over the 
collar button? Maybe that would fill up 
some. You kick my foot if you see me 
turning my head so’s to knock it off.” 

“Better button up your vest,” cau- 
tioned Ross, laboring with the “ care- 
less ” fall of his tie. 

“Huh-uh! I want ‘that easy air 
which presupposes familiarity with so- 
ciety ’—that’s what it says in my book,” 


obj eted Abner. 


*Sure!” Ross returned his 


to mi 
familiar jeering attitude. “ Loosen 
all your clothes, then. Why don’t 
you untie your shoes? Flop a_ sock 
down over one of ’em—that looks 
‘easy’ all right.” 


Abner buttoned his vest. “ It gives 
a man lots of confidence to know he’s 
he 

room in front of the mirror. 
Ross, at the 
to the 
unintelligible 
boys 


good-looking,” remarked, taking all 
the 
wash-stand soaking his 
hair eurl out of it, grum- 
bled 
The 


with tremulous hearts. 


get 
some response. 


two went down the stair 


“Why, you’ve put on another clean 
!” Mrs. Pryor ealled from 
her ehair—mothers’ 
far! “ Well 
play and soil it.” 


sile nee 


shirt, Rossi 


eves can see so 
don’t get into any dirty 
The boys walked in 
but it was a pregnant silence; 
tor as the roof of the Claiborne house 
the crest of the 


hill, Ross plumped down on a stone 


began to peer above 


and announced, “I ain’t goin’.” 


“Come on,” urged the black-eyed 
boy. “It *ll be fun—and everybody 
will respect us more. Champe won’t 


at us in recess-time, after 
we've called on her. She couldn’t.” 

“Called!” grunted Ross. “I could 
nt make a eall any more than a cow. 
What ’d I say? What ’d Ido? I ean 
behave all right when you just go to 
people’s houses—but a eall!” 

Abner hesitated. Should he 
away his brilliant inside information, 
lrawn from the Hints and Helps book, 
and be rivalled in the glory of his 
manners and Why should 
he not pass on alone, perfectly com- 
posed, and reap the field of glory un 
supported? His knees gave way and 
he sat down without intending it. 


throw rocks 


give 


bearing ? 





rr 


up 


Ross 
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“Don’t you tell anybody and I'll put 
you on to exactly what grown-up gentle- 


men say and do when they go ealling on 
the girls,” he 
“ Fire away,” 


began. 

re torted Ross, 
“ Nobody will find out from me. 
men tell no tales. If 
, I don’t expect to come out of it alive.” 
Abner and shaking, and 
thrusting three fingers into the buttoning 
of his vest, extending the other hand like 
to the 
freckled, perspiring disciple at his feet. 


gloomily. 
Dead 
I’m fool enough to 


rose, white 


an orator, proceeded instruct 


‘Hang your hat on the rack, or give 


to a servant.’ ” 





PLUMPED DOWN ON A STONE AND ANNOUNCED, 


GOIN’ ”’ 


“1 AIN'T 
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Ross nodded intelligently. He could 
do that. 

“<« Tet your legs be gracefully disposed, 
one hand on the knee, the other 

Abner came to an unhappy pause. “ I 
forget what a fellow does with the other 
hand. Might stick it in your pocket, l 
reckon. ‘Do not saw the air with 
gestures, or laugh loudly, or expectorate 
on the carpet. Indulge in little friv- 
olity. Let a rich stream of conversa- 
tion flow.’’ 

Ross mentally dug within himself for 
sources of rich streams of conversation. 
He found a dry soil. “ What you goin’ 
to talk about?” he demanded, fretfully. 
“T won’t go a step farther till I know 
what I’m goin’ to say when I get there.” 

Abner began to repeat paragraphs from 
[lints and TIleips. “Tt is best to re- 
mark,” he opened, in an unnatural 
voice, “*“ Tow well you are looking!” 
although fulsome compliments should be 
avoided. When seated ask the young 
lady who her favorite composer is.’ ” 





THEY LEANED TOWARD EACH OTHER LIKE YOUNG 
WEAKENED AT THE ROOT 
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*“What’s a composer?” inquired Ross, 
with visions of soothing-syrup in_ his 
mind. 

‘A man that makes up music. Don’t 
butt in that way; you put me all out. 

‘composer is. Name yours. Ask hei 
pet poet. Name yours. Ask her what 
piece of music she likes best. Nam 
yours. If the lady is musical, here ask 
her to play or sing.’ ” 

This chanted recitation seemed to hav 
a hypnotie effect on the freckled boy; 
his big pupils contracted each time Abner 
came to the repetend, “ Name yours.” 

“T’m tired already,” he grumbled; 
but some spell made him rise and 
fare farther. 

When they had entered the Claiborne 
gate, they leaned toward each other like 
young saplings weakened at the root and 
locking branches to keep what shallow 
foothold on earth remained. 

“ You’re goin’ in first,” asserted Ross, 
but without conviction. It was his ecus- 
tom to tear up to this house a dozen 
times a week, on his  fa- 
ther’s old horse or afoot; he 
was wont to yell for Champe 
as he approached, and quarre] 
joyously with her while he per 
formed such errand as he had 
come upon; but he was gagged 
and hamstrung now by th 
hypnotism of Abner’s scheme. 
“* Walk quietly up the steps; 
ring the bell and lay your card 
on the servant,” quoted Ab- 
ner, who had never heard of 
a server. 

“* Lay your ecard on the serv- 
ant!’” echoed Ross. “ Cady’d 
dodge. There’s a_ porch to 
cross after you go up the steps 
—does it say anything about 
that 2?” 

“Tt says that the card should 
be placed on the servant,” Ab 
ner reiterated, doggedly. “If 
Cady dodges, it ain’t any busi 
ness of mine. There are no 
porches in my book. Just 
walk across it like anybody. 
We'll ask for Miss Champe 
PN. Claiborne.” 

“We haven’t got any cards,” 
discovered Ross, with hope. 

“T have,” announced Ab- 
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had 
some struck off in Chicago. 
] ordered 

They got my 
but 
border around it. 


ner, pompously. “] 

mail. 
Pillow, 
there’s a scalloped gilt 
You can 
my 


‘em by 


hame 


write your harme on 
Got a pencil ?” 
the bit of 
fished up 
lead- 
stiff 
the 
square with eecentrie scrib- 


card, 

Ile produced 
cardboard; Ross 
a chewed stump of 
pencil, took it in cold, 
fingers, and disfigured 
blings. 

“ They'll 
meant for,” 
ue tically, 


know who it’s 
he said, apolo 


* because I’m 


here. What’s like ly to hap- 
pen after we get rid of 


the ecard?” 
“T told you about hang- 
hat on the 


and disposing your legs.” 


Mg rack 


your 


“T remember now,” sigh- 
ed Ross. They had _ been 
going slower and_ slower. 


The angle of inclination to- 
ward each other became 
more and more pronounced. 


‘We must 


other,” 


stand by each 


whispe red Abner. 


‘IT will—if I can stand 
at all,” murmured the other Ross 
boy, huskily. seine 
“Oh, Lord!” they had 


rounded the big clump of evergreens and 
found Aunt 
rocking on the front porch! 


Missouri Claiborne placidly 
Directed to 
mount steps and ring bell, to lay eards 


ce al 


how 


upon the servant, should one 

with a rosy-faced, plump lady of un- 
certain years in a rocking-chair? What 
should a caller lay upon her? A lion 
in the way could not have been more 
terrifying. Even retreat was cut off. 


“ Tlowdy., 


she said, 


Aunt Missouri had seen them. 


boys; how are you?” rocking 


peact fully. The two stood before her 
like detected criminals. 
Then, to Ross’s dismay, Abner sank 


down on the lowest step of the porch, 
the westering sun full in his hopeless 
eyes. He sat on his cap. It was char- 


acteristic that the freckled boy remained 
He would walk up those steps 
to plan and agreement, if at 


standing. 


according 
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A CHEWED STUMP F AND 


SQUARE WITH SCRIBBLINGS 


cone, 


all. He accepted no compromise, 
ing his hat battered 
he watched anxiously for the delivery of 
the ecard. He was not what Aunt 
Missouri’s attitude might be if it were 
laid on her. He bent 
rade. “Go ahead,” he whispered. 


straw into a 


sure 
down to his com- 
"ia 
the ecard.” 
Abner raised appealing eyes. “In a 
minute. Give me time,” he plead d. 
“ Mars’ Ross—Mars’ Ross! Head 
off!” sounded a yell, and Babe, the house 
boy, came around the porch in pursuit 


of two half-grown chickens. 
“Help him, 


Missouri, sharply. 


Rossie,” prompted Aunt 
“You boys can stay 
to supper and have some of the chicken 
if you help eatch them.’ 

Had Ross taken time to think, he might 
reflected that 
formal calls seldom join in a chase after 


have gentlemen making 
































THE LAD CAUGHT ONE CHICKEN IN HIS Hart, 


WHILE BABE FELL UPON THE OTHER IN THE 


MANNER OF A FOOTBALL-PLAYER 


the main dish of the family supper. but 
the needs of Babe were instant. The 
lad flung himself sidewise, caught one 
chicken in his hat, while Babe fell upon 
the other in the manner of a football- 
player. Ross handed the pullet to the 
house-boy, fearing that he had done 
something very much out of character, 
then pulled the reluctant negro forward 
to the ste ps. 

‘Babe’s a servant,” he whispered to 
Abner, who had sat rigid through the 
entire performance. “I helped him with 
the chickens, and he’s got to stand gentle 
while you lay the eard on.” 

Confronted by the act itself, Abner 
vas suddenly aware that he knew not 
how to begin. He took refuge in dis- 
simulation. 

“Tlush!” he whispered back. ‘“ Don’t 
you see Mr. Claiborne’s come out #—he’s 
going to read something to us.” 

Ross plumped down beside him. “ Nev- 
er mind the ecard; tell ’em,” he urged. 

“ Tell "em yours ag 

‘No—let’s eut and run.” 

‘I—I think the worst of it is over. 
When Champe sees us she’l]—” 

Mention of Champs stiffened Ross’s 
spine. If it had been glorious to eall 
upon her, how very terrible she would 
make it should they attempt calling, 
fail, and the failure come to her knowl- 


eda Some things were easier to en- 
dure than others: he resolved to stay till 


the call was made. 





For half an hour the boys sat with 
drooping heads, and the old = gentle- 
man read aloud, presumably io Aunt 
Missouri and themselves. Finally their 
restless eyes discerned the two Claiborne 
girls walking serene in Sunday trim 
under the trees at the edge of the lawn. 
Arms entwined, they were whispering to- 
gether and giggling a little. <A caller, 
Ross dared not use his voice to shout 
nor his legs to run toward them. 

= Why don’t you go and talk to the 
girls, Rossie?” Aunt Missouri asked, in 
the kindness of her heart. “ Don’t be 
noisy—it’s Sunday, you know—and don’t 
get to playing anything that ‘ll dirty up 
your good clothes.” 

Ross pressed his lips hard together; his 
heart swelled with the rage of the mis- 
understood. Had the card been in his 
possession, he would, at that instant, 
have laid it on Aunt Missouri without 
a qualm. 

“What is it?” demanded the old gen 
tleman, a bit testily. 

“The girls want to hear you read, 
father,” said Aunt Missouri, shrewdly; 
and she got up and trotted on short, fat 
ankles to the girls in the arbor. The 
three returned together, Alicia casting 
curious glances at the uneomfortable 
youths, Champe threatening to burst into 
giggles with every breath. 

Abner sat hard on his eap and blushed 
silently. Ross twisted his hat into a 
three-cornered wreck. 
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Drawn by Peter Newell 


FOR HALF AN HOUR THE OLD GENTLEMAN READ ALOUD 
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THE TW CLAIBORNE GIRLS WERE UNDER THE 


The two girls settled themselves noisily 
on the upper step. The old man read on 
and on. The sun sank lower. The hills 
were red in the west as though a brush 
fire flamed behind their crests. Abner 
stole a furtive glance at his companion 
in misery, and the dolor of Ross’s counte- 
nanee somewhat assuaged his anguish. 
The freckle-faced boy was thinking of 
the village over the hill, a certain pleas- 
ant white house set back in a green yard, 
past whose gate the two-plank sidewalk 
ran. He knew lamps were beginning to 
wink in the windows of the neighbors 
about, as though the houses said, “ Our 
boys are all at home—but Ross Pry- 





Wize wes «(O's out trying to call on the 
»} girls, and ean’t get anybody 
r to understand it.” Oh that he 

were walking down those two 
planks, drawing a stick across 
the pickets, lifting high happy 
feet which could turn in at 
that gate! He wouldn’t care 
what the lamps said then. Lk 
wouldn’t even mind if the 
whole Claiborne family died 
laughing at him—if only some 
power would raise him up 
from this paralyzing spot and 
put him behind the safe bar- 
riers of his own home! 

Th old man’s voice lapsed 
into silence; the light was be- 
coming too dim for his read- 
ing. Aunt Missouri turned 
and called over her shoulder 
into the shadows of the big 
hall: “ You Babe! Go put two 
extra plates on the supper- 
table.” 

The boys grew red from th 
tips of their ears, and as far 
as any one could see under 
their wilting collars. Abner 
felt the lump of gum come 
loose and slip down a cold 
spine. Had their intentions 
but been known, this infer- 
ential invitation would hav 
been most weleome. It was 
but to rise up and thunder out, 
Nt “We came to eall on the 


young ladies.” 


TREES They did not rise. They 


did not thunder out = any- 

thing. Babe brought a lamp 
and set it inside the window, and Mr. 
Claiborne resumed his reading. Champe 
giggled and said that Alicia made her. 
Alicia drew her skirts about her, sniffed, 
and looked virtuous, and said she didn’t 
see anything funny to laugh at. The 
supper-bell rang. The family, evidently 
aking it for granted that the boys would 
ollow, went in. 
Alone for the first time, Abner gave 
up. “This ain’t any use,” he com- 
plained. “We ain’t calling on any- 
hody.” 


t 
{ 
¢ 
I 


“Why didn’t you lay on the ecard?” 
demanded Ross, fiercely. “ Why didn’t 
you say: ‘ We’ve-just-dropped-in-to-call- 


nae 


Pa nbice = 











n-Miss-Champe.  It’s-a-pleasant- 
evening. We-feel-we-must-be-go- 
ing, like you said you would? 


lifted our hats 
and got away decently.” 
Abner showed no 


“Oh, if it’s so easy, why didn’t 


Tl en we could have 
resentment. 


you do it yourself?” he groaned. 


“ Somebodvy’s coming,” Ross 


muttered, hoarsely. “ Say it now. 
Say it quick.” 

body 
Aunt Missouri, who advanced only 
end of the hall and 
houted cheerfully: “ The idea of 
a growing boy not coming to meals 
bell rings! I thought 
you two would be in there ahead 
And clinging 
their head-coverings as though 


The son proved to be 


for ¢ t} 


when the 


f us. Come on.” 


contained charm 
the 
rescued, the unhappy callers wer 


hese 


some 


whereby owners might be 


herded 


into the dining-room. There were many 
things on the table that boys like. Both 
were becoming fairly cheerful, when 


Aunt Missouri checked the biscuit plate 
with: “I treat my children 
just like I’d children of my 
treated. If 


all you 


neighbors’ 
want own 
mothers let 
so, and I don’t 
of them is a little bit 
ticular, why, I’d stop at six!” 

Still reeling from this blow, the boys 
from the table and passed 
family, their hats clutched 


your you eat 


want, say care 


but if either par- 


finally rose 


out with the 











ABNER FELL UPON HIS CARD 


to their bosoms, and clinging together 


for mutual aid and comfort. During the 
singing 


Missouri 
Abne r’s eard slippe d 


usual Sunday-evening 
laughed till Aunt 
to send her to bed. 
from his hand and dropped fac 
the floor. He fell 
into infinitesimal pieces. 

“ That 
said Aunt Missouri, in a 
music. “ You 
to think about 
eall on the girls.” 


Champ 
threatened 


up on 


upon it and tore it 


must have been a love-letter,” 


pause of th 


boys are getting ‘most 


old enough beginning to 
Her eyes twinkled. 
Abner 


Ross growled like a stoned eur. 











“I’M RIGHT, AM I NOT? YOU ARE TO 
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THE NIGHT?” ASKED GRANDPA CLAIBORNE 
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took a sudden dive into Hints and 
Helps, and came up with, “ You flatter 
us, Miss Claiborne,” whereat Ross snick 
ered out like a human boy. They all 
stared at him. 

“It sounds so funny to call Aunt Mis- 
ouri ‘ Miss Claiborne,” the lad of the 
freckles explained. 

“Funny?” Aunt Missouri reddened. 
‘IT don’t see any particular joke in my 
having my maiden name.” 

Abner, who instantly guessed at what 
was in Ross’s mind, turned white at th 
thought of what they had escaped. Sup- 
pose he had laid on the eard and asked 
for Miss Claiborne! 

“What's the matter, Champe?” in 
quired Ross, in a fairly natural tone. 
The air he had drawn into his lungs 
when he laughed at Abner seemed to 
relieve him from the numbing gentility 
which had bound his powers since he 


joined Abner’s ranks. 
* Nothing. I laughed because you 
laughed,” said the girl. 





‘THEY'VE PUT US TO BED!” 








The singing went forward fitfully. 
Servants traipsed through the darkened 
yard, going home for Sunday night. 
Aunt Missouri went out and held some 
low-toned parley with them. Champe 
yawned with insulting enthusiasm. Pres- 
ently both girls quietly disappeared. 
Aunt Missouri never returned to the 
parlor—evidently thinking that the girls 
would attend to the final amenities with 
their callers. They were left alone with 
old Mr. Claiborne. They sat as though 
bound in their chairs, while the old man 
read in silence for a while. Finally he 
closed his book, glanced about him, and 
observed absently : 

“So you boys were to spend the 
night?” Then, as he looked at their 
startled faces: “I’m right, am I not? 
You are to spend the night ?”’ 

Oh for courage to say: “ Thank you, 
no. We'll be going now. We just 
came over to call on Miss Champe.” But 
thought of how this would sound in 
face of the facts, the painful realization 
that they dared not say it be- 
cause they had not said it, 
locked their lips. Their feet 
were lead; their tongues stiff 
and too large for their 
mouths. Like creatures in a 
nightmare, they moved stiffly, 
one might have said creaking- 
ly, up the stairs and received 
each a bedroom candle! 

“Good night, children,” 
said the absent-minded old 
man. The two gurgled out 
some sounds which were in- 
tended for words and dodged 
behind the bedroom door. 

“They’ve put us to bed!” 
Abner’s black eyes flashed fire. 
His nervous hands clutched 
at the collar Ross had lent 
him. “ That’s what I get for 
coming here with you, Ross 
Pryor!” and tears of humilia- 
tion stood in his eyes. 

In his turn Ross showed no 
resentment. “ What I’m wor- 
ried about is my mother,” he 
confessed. “She’s so sharp 
about finding out things. She 
wouldn’t tease me—she’d just 
be sorry for me. But she’ll 
think I went home with you.” 
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AIN’T YOU-ALL DONE BEEN 


“T’d like to see my mother make 


fuss about my calling on the girls!” 
erowled Abner, glad to let his rage tak 
safe direction. 

“Calling on the girls! Have we called 
on any girls?’ demanded clear-headed, 
honest Ross. 

“Not exactly—yet,” admitted Abner, 
reluctantly. “Come on—let’s go to bed. 
Mr. Claiborne asked us, and he’s th 
head of this household. It isn’t any- 
body’s business what we came for.” 

“T’ll slip off my shoes and lie down 
till Babe ties up the dog in the morning,” 
said Ross. “ Then we can get away be- 
fore any of the family is up.” 

Oh, yvouth — youth youth, with its 
Worn out with misery 
The first sound 
that either heard in the morning was 
Babe hammering upon their bedroom 


rash promises! 
the bovs slept heavily. 


door. They crouched guiltily and looked 
into each other’s eyes. “ Let’s pretend we 
ain’t here and he’ll go away,” breathed 
Abner. 

But Babe was made of sterner stuff. 
He rattled the knob. He turned it. He 
put in a black face with a grin which 
divided it from ear to ear. 
mus’ call dem fool boys to breakfus’,” he 
announced. “I never named you-all dat. 
Cady, she say dat.” 

“ Breakfast!” echoed Ross, in a daze. 


“ 


Cady say I 


“Yessuh, breakfus’,” reasserted Babe, 
coming entirely into the room and look- 
ing curiously about him. “ Ain’t you-all 








BED AT ALL?” ASKED BABE 


done been to bed at all?” wrapping his 
arms about his shoulders and shaking 
with silent eestasies of mirth. The boys 
threw themselves upon him and ejected 
him. 

“Sent up a servant to call us to break- 
fast,” snarled Abner. “If they’d only 
sent their old servant to the door in the 
first place, all this wouldn’t.’a’ happened. 
I’m just that way when I get thrown off 
the track. You know how it was when 
I tried to repeat those things to vou 
i had to go clear back to the beginning 
when I got interrupted.” 

“Does that mean that you're still 
hanging around here to begin over and 
make a eall?” asked Ross, darkly. “1 
won’t go down to breakfast if you are.” 

Abner brightened a little as he saw 
Ross becoming wordy in his rage. “] 
dare you to walk down-stairs and say, 
‘We - just - dropped - in - to - call - on- 
Miss-Champe ’!” he said. 

“ T—oh—I—darn it all! there goes the 
second bell. We may as well trot down.” 

“Don’t leave me, Ross,” pleaded the 
Jilton boy. “I can’t stay here—and | 
can’t go down.” 

The tone was hysterical. The boy with 
freckles took his companion by the arm 
without another word and marched him 
down the stairs. “ We may get a chance 
yet to call on Champe all by herself out on 
the porch or in the arbor before she goes 
to school,” he suggested, by way of put- 
ting some spine into the black-eyed boy. 
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An emphatie bell rang when they 
were the 
Clutehing their hats, they slunk into 
Kven Mr. Claiborn 


something 


half-way down stairs. 
the dining-room. 
unusual 
settled 
the chairs assigned to them, and asked 
them kindly if they had slept well. 

It was that Aunt Missouri 
had been posting him as to her under- 
standing of the intentions of 
The state 
an electric hilarity to the atmosphere. 
Babe travelled the sideboard to 
the table, trembling like 
pudding. Cady insisted 
in the herself, and 
starched 


seemed to notice 


in their bearing as they into 


plain 


these 
young men. of affairs gave 
from 
chocolate 
on bringing 
cakes erinned as 


she whisked her blue skirts 


in and out of the dining-room. <A 
dimple even showed itself at the cor 
ners of pretty Alicia’s prim little 
mouth. Champe giggled, till Ross 


heard Cady whisper: 


‘Now you got one dem snickerin’ 


spells agin. You gwine bust yo’ dress 
buttons off in de back ef you don’t 
mind.” 

As the spirits of those about them 
mounted, the hearts of the two youths 
sank—if it was like this among the 


what would it be at school 
and in the world at 
failure to 
sult 
fiercely 


Claibornes, 
large when their 
with re 
Ross bit 
upon batter- 
and resolved to eall 
single-handed before he left the house. 

They went out of the dining-room, 


intention 
talk ? 
unoffending 


connect 
became village 
an 


cake, make a 


hats as pressed to their 
With their 
own, their uncertain young legs car- 
ried them to the porch. The Clai- 
family and household followed 
like small boys after a circus proces- 
When the two turned, at bay, 
yet with them and 
liberty but a hypnotism of their own 
suggestion, they saw the black faces 


their ever 


breasts. no volition of 


borne 


sion. 


nothing between 


of the servants peering over the fam- 
ily shoulders. 

Ross was the boy to have drawn 
courage from the desperation of their 
some decent if 
But at the psycho- 


and made not 


case, 
glorious ending. 


there around 


logical moment came 
the corner of the house that most 
contemptible figure known to the 
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WHITE WITH RAGE, ROSS CAUGHT 


boy a 
the 


not informed, as a picka- 


shirt - 
described, for 


Southern plantation, a 


creature who may be 
benefit of those 
ninny clad only in a long, coarse 


shirt. 


cotton 
While all eyes were fastened upon 
him this inglorious ambassador bolted 
forth his message: 


“ Yo’ 
upon Abner 


ma say”—his eyes were fixed 
‘ef yo’ don’ come home, sh« 
after 
inch pieces wid a rawhide when she git 
yo". Dat jest what Miss Hortense say.” 

As though such a Hints and 


Helps had never existed, Abner shot for 


gwine come yo"—an’ cut yo’ into 


b« 0k as 


the gate—he was but a_ hobbledehoy 
fascinated with the idea of playing gen- 


the 
half- 
rf 


there 
For a 
hearted paces, under the first impulse 
horror, he followed his deserting chief, 
the of the family, the unre- 
strainable guffaws of the negroes, sound- 
ing in the rear. But when Champe’s high, 


tleman. But in Ross were 


makings of a man. few 


laughter 








AND KISSED THE TITTERING GikRI 


the othe rs, 


insulted his ears, he stopped dead, wheel- 


offensive giggle, topping all 
ed, and ran to the porch faster than he 
had fled from it. White as paper, shaking 
with in xpressible rage, he caught and 
kissed the tittering girl, violently, noisily, 


before them all. 


The negroes fled—they dared not trust 
their feelings; even Alicia snigger- 


ed unobtrusively; Grandfather Claiborne 
chuckled, and Aunt Missouri frankly col 
her bubbling 


with mirth, erying out: 


lapsed into rocking-chair, 


“Good for you, Ross! Seems you did 
know how to eall on the girls, after all.” 
But Ross, paying no atte ntion, walked 
swiftly toward the gate. He had served 
his novitiate. He would never be afraid 
With cheerful alacrity he dodged 
flung with friend- 
aim by 


again. 
after him 
the 


afternoon, he 


the stones 


ly erratic girl upon whom, 


yesterday had come to 


a social eall. 


make 
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Legends of the 


BY THOMAS 


OLK-STORIES and proverbs equal- 

' ly are the product of many minds; 

but whereas a proverb is a finality 

the crystallization of the sage conclu- 

sions of many into the epigrammatic 

phrase of one—a folk-story remains in- 

definitely in solution: always keeping its 

essential motive, but liable at every re- 

telling to rearrangement in sequence and 
to embellishing change. 

As I wrote in a prefatory note to the 
first sheaf of them (published in the 
January number of this Magazine) these 
City of Mexico legends are told varying- 
lv, often widely varyingly, by all classes 
of citizens of the Mexican capital; but 
are told most racily, and I think most 
accurately—so far as in such stories 
there can be accuracy—by the common 
people, to whom they are very dear. It 
is these truly popular versions that I 
have endeavored to reproduce in spirit 
and in phrase. Roughly—aside from the 
very few which are wholly imaginative— 
the legends fall into two general cate- 
gories: either they are perverted historical 
traditions, or they are stories set a-going 
to explain romantic or mysterious hap- 
penings in the city in ancient times. 


The Legend of the Galle del Ladze 
Becuona 

This Padre Lecuona was a very good 
man, Sefior, to whom it was a pleasure 
to confess; and his absolution was worth 
having, because it was given always with 
the approval of the good God. My own 
grandfather knew him well, Sefior, having 
known a man who had seen him when he 
was a boy. Therefore this strange story 
about him is true. 

On a night—and it was a desponding 
night, because rain was falling and there 
was a chill wind—Padre Lecuona was 
hurrying to the house of a friend of his, 
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where every week he and three other 
gentlemen of a Friday evening played 
malilla together. It is a very serious 
game, Sefior, and to play it well requires 
a large mind. He was late, and that was 
why he was hurrying. 

When he was nearly come to the house 
—and glad to get there because of the 
rain and the cold—he was stopped by 
an old woman plucking at his wet cloak 
and speaking to him. And the old woman 
begged him for God’s merey to come 
quickly and confess a dying man. Now 
that is a call, Sefior, that a priest may 
not refuse; but because his not joining 
them would inconvenience his friends, 
who could not play at their game of 
malilla without him, he asked the woman 
why she did not go to the parish priest 
of the parish in which the dying man 
was. And the woman answered him that 
only to him would the dying man confess; 
and she begged him again for God’s mercy 
to hurry with her, or the confession would 
not be made in time—and then the sin 
of his refusal would be heavy on his own 
soul when he himself came to die. 

So, then, the Padre went with her, 
walking behind her along the cold dark 
streets in the mud with the rain falling; 
and at last she brought him to the eastern 
end of the street that now is called the 
Calle del Padre Lecuona, and to the long 
old house there that faces toward the 
church of El Carmen and has a hump in 
the middle on the top of its front wall. 
It is a very old house, Sefior. It was 
built in the time when we had Viceroys, 
instead of the President Porfirio; and 
it has no windows—only a great door for 
the entering of carriages at one end of 
it, and a small door in the middle of it, 
and another small door at the other end. 
A person who sells charcoal, Sefior, lives 
there now. 

It was to the middle door that the 
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woman brought Padre Lecuona. The 
door was not fastened, and at a touch 
she pushed it open and in they went to- 
gether—and the first thing that the Padre 
noticed when he was come through the 
doorway was a very bad smell. It was 
the sort of smell, Sefior, that is found in 
very old houses of which all the doors and 
windows have been shut fast for a very 
long time. But the Padre had matters 
more important than bad smells to at- 
tend to, and all that he did about it was 
to hold his handkerchief close to his nose. 
One little poor candle, stuck on a nail in 
a board, was set in a far corner; and in 
another corner was a man lying on a mat 
spread upon the earth floor; and there 
was nothing else whatever—excepting cob- 
webs everywhere, and the bad smell, and 
the old woman, and the Padre himself— 
in that room. 

That he might see him whom he was 
to confess, Padre Lecuona took the candle 
in his hand and went to the man on the 
mat and pulled aside the ragged and 
dirty old blanket that covered him; and 
then he started back with a very cold 
qualm in his stomach, saying to the 
woman: “ This man already is dead! He 
cannot confess! And he has the look of 
having been dead for a very long while!” 
And that was true, Sefior—for what he 
saw was a dry and bony head, with yel- 
low skin drawn tight over it, having shut 
eyes deep sunken. Also, the two hands 
that rested crossed upon the man’s breast 
were no more than the same dry yellow 
skin shrunk close over shrunken banes! 
And, seeing such a bad strange sight, 
the Padre was uneasy and alarmed. 

But the woman said back to him with 
assurance, yet also coaxingly: “ This man 
is going to confess, Padrecito ”—and, so 
speaking, she fetched from its far corner 
the board with the nail in it, and took 
the candle from him and set it . fast 
again upon the nail. And then the man 
himself, in the light and in the shadow, 
sat up on the mat and began to recite in 
a voice that had a rusty note in it the 
Confiteor Deo—and after that, of course, 
there was nothing for the Padre to do 
but to listen to him till the end. 

What he told, Sefior, being told under 
the seal of confession, of course remained 
always a secret. But it was known, 
later, that he spoke of matters which had 
Vou. CXTIL.—No-, 675.—48 
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happened a good two hundred years back 
—as the Padre knew because he was a 
reader of books of history; and 
that he put himself into the very middle 
of those matters and made the terrible 
crime that he had committed a part of 
them; and that he ended by telling that 
in that ancient time he had been killed 
in a brawl suddenly, and so had died 
unconfessed and unshriven, and that ever 
since his soul had blistered in hell. 

Hearing such wild talk from him, the 
Padre was well satisfied that the poor 
man’s wits were wandering in his fever— 
as happens with many, Sejfior, in their 
dying-time—and so bade him lie quietly 
and rest himself; and promised that he 
would come to him and hear his confes- 
sion later on. 

But the man cried out very urgently 
that that must not be: declaring that by 
God’s mercy he had been given one single 
chance to come back again out of Eternity 
to confess his sins and to be shriven of 
them; and that unless the Padre did 
hearken then and there to the confes- 
sion of his sins, and did shrive him of 
them, this one chance that God’s mercy 
had given him would be lost and wasted 
—and back he would go forever to the 
hot torments of hell. 

Therefore the Padre—being sure, by 
that time, that the man was quite crazy 
in his fever—let him talk on till he had 
told the whole story of his frightful 
sinnings; and then did shrive him, to 
quiet him—just as you promise the moon 
to a sick fretful child. And the devil 
must have been very uneasy that night, 
Sefior, because the good nature of that 
kind-hearted priest lost to him what by 
rights was his own! 

As Padre Lecuona spoke the last words 
of the absolution, the man fell back again 
on his mat with a sharp crackling sound 
like that of dry bones rattling; and the 
woman had left the room; and the candle 
was sputtering out its very last sparks. 
Therefore the Padre went out in a hurry 
through the still open door into the street; 
and no sooner had he come there than 
the door closed behind him sharply, as 
though some one on the inside had pushed 
against it strongly to shut it fast. 

Out in the street he had expected to 
find the old woman waiting for him; and 
he looked about for her everywhere, de- 
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siring to tell her that she must send for 
him when the man’s fever left him—that 
he might return and hear from the man 
a real confession, and really shrive him 
of his sins. But the old woman was quite 
gone. Thinking that she must have 
slipped past him in the darkness into the 
house, he knocked at the door lightly, 
and then loudly; but-no answer came to 
his knocking—and when he tried to push 
the door open, using all his strength, it 
held fast against his pushing as firmly as 
though it had been a part of the stone wall. 

So the Padre, having no liking for 
standing there in the cold and rain use- 
lessly, hurried onward to his friend’s 
house—and was glad to get into the 
room where his friends were waiting for 
him, and where plenty of candles were 
burning, and where it was dry and warm. 

He had walked so fast that his fore- 
head: was wet with sweat when he took 
his hat off, and to dry it he put his hand 
into his pocket for his handkerchief; but 
his handkerchief was not in his pocket— 
and then he knew that he must have 
dropped it in the house where the dying 
man lay. It was not just a common 
handkerchief, Seior, but one very finely 
embroidered—having the letters standing 
for his name worked upon it, with a 
wreath around them—that had been made 
for him by a nun of his acquaintance 
in a convent of which he was the almoner; 
and so, as he did not at all like to lose 
it, he sent his friend’s servant to that 
old house to get it back again. After 
a good long while, the servant returned: 
telling that the house was shut fast, and 
that one of the watch—seeing him knock- 
ing at the door of it—had told him that 
to knock there was only to wear out his 
knuckles, because no one had lived in 
that house for years and years! 

All of this, as well as all that had gone 
before it, was so strange and so full of 
mystery, that Padre Lecuona then told to 
his three friends some part of what that 
evening had happened to him; and it 
chanced that one of the three was the 
notary who had in charge the estate of 
which that very house was a part. And 
the notary gave Padre Lecuona his true 
word for it that the house—because of 
some entangling law matters—had stood 
locked fast and empty for as much as a 
lifetime; and he declared that Padre 





Lecuona must be mixing that house with 
some other house—which would be easy, 
since all that had happened had been in 
the rainy dark. But the Padre, on his 
side, was sure that he had made no mis- 
take in the matter; and they both got 
a little warm in their talk over it; and 
they ended by agreeing—so that they 
might come to a sure settlement—to meet 
at that old house, and the notary to bring 
with him the key of it, on the morning 
of the following day. 

So they did meet there, Sefior, and they 
went to the middle door—the one that 
had opened at a touch from the old 
woman’s hand, But all around that door, 
as the notary bade Padre Lecuona observe 
before they opened it, were unbroken cob- 
webs; and the keyhole was choked with 
the dust that had blown into it, little 
by little, in the years that had passed 
since it had known a key. And the other 
two doors of the house were just the same. 
However, Padre Lecuona would not ad- 
mit, even with that proof against him, 
that he was mistaken; and the notary, 
smiling at him but willing to satisfy 
him, picked out the dust from the key- 
hole and got the key into it and forced 
back hardly the rusty bolt of the lock— 
and together they went inside, 

Coming from the bright sunshine into 
that dusky place—lighted only from the 
doorway, and the door but part way open 
because it was loose on its old hinges and 
stuck fast—they could see at first nothing 
mere than that the room was empty and 
bare, What they did find, though—and 
the Padre well remembered it—was the 
bad smell. But the notary said that just 
such bad smells were in all old shut- 
up houses, and it proved nothing; while 
the eobwebs and the closed keyhole did 
prove most certainly that Padre Lecuona 
had not entered that house the night 
before—and that nobody had entered it 
for years and years. To what the notary 
said, there was nothing to be answered; 
and the Padre—not satisfied, but forced 
to give in to such strong proof that he 
was mistaken—was about to come away 
out of the house, and so have done with 
it. But just then, Sefior, he made a 
very wonderful and horrifying discovery. 
By that time his eyes had grown ac- 
customed to the shadows; and so he saw 
over in one corner—lying on the floor 
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close beside where the man had lain whose 
confession he had taken—a glint of some- 


thing whitish. And, Sefior, it was his 
very own handkerchief that he had lost! 

That was enough to satisfy even the 
notary; and as nothing more was to be 
done there they came out, and gladly, from 
that bad dark place into the sunshine. 
As for Padre Lecuona, Sefior, he was all 
mazed and daunted—knowing then the 
terrible truth that he had confessed a 
dead man; and, what was worse, that he 
had given absolution to a sinful soul 
come hot to him from hell! He held his 
hat in his hand as he came out from the 
house—and never did he put it on again: 
bareheaded he went thenceforward until 
the end of his days! He was a very good 
man, and his life had been always a very 
holy life; but from that time on, till 
the death of him, he made it still holier 
by his prayings and his fastings and his 
endless helpings of the poorest of the 
poor. At last he died. And it is said, 
Sejior, that in the walls of that old house 
they found dead men’s bones. 


Cc » 
buente 


El del Guervo 


As you know, Seiior, in the street that 
is called the Street of the Bridge of the 
Raven, there nowadays is no bridge at 
all; also, the house is gone in which this 
Don Rodrigo de Ballesteros lived with 
his raven in the days when he was alive. 
As to the raven, however, matters are 
less certain. My grandfather long ago 
told me that more than once, on nights 
of storm, he had heard the evil bird ut- 
tering his wicked caws at midnight be- 
tween the thunderclaps; and a most 
respectable cargador of my acquaintance 
has given me his word for it that he 
has heard those cawings too. Yet if they 
still go on it must be the raven’s spectre 
that gives voice to them; because, Sejior, 
while ravens are very long-lived birds, it 
is improbable that they live—and that 
much time has passed since these matters 
happened—through more than the whole 
of three hundred years. 

This Don Rodrigo in his youth, Sefior, 
was a Captain of Arcabuceros in the 
Royal Army; and, it seems, he fought 
so well with his crossbowmen at the bat- 
tle of San Quintin (what they were 
fighting about I do not know) that the 
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King of Spain rewarded him—when the 
fighting was all over and there was no 
more need for his services—by making 
him a royal commissioner here in Mex- 
ico: that he might get rich comfortably 
in his declining years. It was the En- 
comienda of Atzeapotzaleo that the King 
gave to him; and in those days Atzcapot- 
zaleo was a very rich place, quite away 
from the City westward, and yielded a 
great revenue for Don Rodrigo to have 
the fingering of. Nowadays, as you know, 
Sefior, it is almost a part of the City, 
because you get to it in the electric cars 
so quickly; and it has lost its good for- 
tune and is but a dreary little thread- 
bare town. 

It was with the moneys which stuck 
to his fingers from his collectorship—just 
as the King meant that they should stick, 
in reward for his good fighting—that Don 
Rodrigo built for himself his fine house 
in the street that is now called, because 
of the bridge that once was a part of it, 
and because of the raven’s doings, the 
Puente del Cuervo. If that street had 
another name, earlier, Sefior, I do not 
know what it was. 

This Don Rodrigo, as was generally 
known, was a very wicked person; and 
therefore he lived in his fine house, along 
with his raven, in great magnificence— 
eating always from dishes of solid silver, 
and being served by pages wearing clothes 
embroidered with gold. But, for all his 
riches, he himself was clad as though 
he were a beggar—and a very dirty beg- 
gar at that. Over his jerkin and breeches 
he wore a long capellar that wrapped him 
from his neck to his heels loosely; and 
this capellar had worn by him 
through so many years that it was shabby 
beyond all respectability, and stained with 
stains of all and everywhere 
greasy and soiled. Yet on the front of 
it, upon his breast, he wore the Cross 
of Santiago that the King had given 
him; and wearing that cross, as you 
know, Sefior, made him as much of a 
caballero as the very best. In various 
other ways the evil that was in him 
showed itself. He never went to mass, 
and he made fun openly of all holy things. 
The suspicion was entertained by many 
people that he had intimacies with 
heretics. Such conduct gives a man a 
very bad name now; but it gave a man 
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© worse name then—and so he was known 
generally as the Excommunicate, which 
was the very worst name that anybody 
could have. 

As to the raven, Sefior, Don Rodrigo 
himself named it El Diablo; and that it 
truly was the devil—or, at least, that it 
was a devil—no one ever doubted at all. 
The conduct of that reprobate bird was 
most offensive. It would soil the rich 
furnishings of the house; it would tear 
with its beak the embroidered coverings 
of the chairs and the silken tapestries; it 
would throw down and shatter valuable 
pieces of glass and porcelain; there was no 
end to its misdeeds. But when Don Rod- 
rigo stormed at his servants about these 
wreckings—and he was a most violent 
man, Sefor, and used tempestuous lan- 
guage—the servants had only to tell him 
that the raven was the guilty one to 
pacify him instantly. “If it is the work 
of the Devil,” he would say without an- 
ger, “it is well done!”—and so the mat- 
ter would pass. 

Suddenly, on a day, both Don Rodrigo 
and the raven disappeared. Their going, 
in that strange and sudden way, made 
a great commotion; but there was a 
greater commotion when the Alcalde— 
being called to look into the matter— 
entered the house to search it and found 
a very horrible thing. In the room that 
had been Don Rodrigo’s bedroom, lying 
dishonored upon the floor, broken and 
blood-spattered, was the most holy image; 
and all about it were lying raven feathers, 
and they also were spattered with blood. 
Therefore it was known that the raven- 
devil and Don Rodrigo had beaten the 
holy image and had drawn blood from 
it; and that the great devil, the master 
of both of them, in penalty for their 
dreadful act of sacrilege, had snatched 
them suddenly home to him to burn for- 
ever in hell. That was the very proper 
end of them, Never were they seen again 
either on sea or land. 

Naturally, Seiior, respectable people de- 
clined to live in a house where there had 
been such shocking doings. Even the 
people living in the adjoining houses, 
feeling the disgrace that was on the 
neighborhood, moved away from them. 
And so, slowly, as the years went on, all 
of those houses crumbled to pieces and fell 
jnte ruins which were carted away—and 


that is why they no longer are there. 
But it is generally known, Sefior, that 
until Don Rodrigo’s house did in that way 
go out of existence, Don Rodrigo con- 
tinued to inhabit it; and that the raven 
continued to bear him company. 

Just a year from the time that the 
devil had snatched away to hell the two 
of them—and it was at midnight, and a 
storm was upon the City—the neighbors 
heard between the thunderclaps the 
clock on the Palace striking its twelve 
strokes; and then, between the next 
thunderclaps, they heard the raven caw 
twelve times. Then it became known 
that the raven nightly took up its post 
on the parapet of the bridge that was in 
that street; and that, when his cawing 
for midnight was ended, he habitually 
flew up into the baleony of Don Rodrigo’s 
house; and that on the baleony he found 
Don Rodrigo—a yellow skeleton, and 
over the bones of it the dirty old capellar 
—ready and waiting for him. Don Rod- 
rigo’s skeleton would be sitting quite at 
its ease on the balcony; on the railing 
of the baleony would be perched the 
raven; and with his dry-bone fingers— 
making a little clicking sound, like that 
of castanets—Don Rodrigo would stroke 
gently the back of that intensely wicked 
bird. All this would show for a moment 
while the lightning was flashing; then 
darkness would come, and a crash of 
thunder; and after the thunder, in the 
black silence, the little clicking sound 
of Don Rodrigo’s dry-bone fingers strok- 
ing the raven’s back gently again would 
be heard. 

And so it all went on, Sefior, my grand- 
father told me, until the house tumbled 
down with age and these disagreeable 
horrors no longer were possible; and it 
is most reasonably evident—since the 
street got its name because of them— 
that they really must have happened, and 
that they must have continued for a very 
long time. 

As I have mentioned, Sejfior, my friend 
the cargador—who is.a most respectable 
and truthful person—declares that some- 
times on stormy nights he himself has 
heard the raven’s cawings when the Pal- 
ace clock has finished its twelve strokes; 
and from that it would appear that the 
raven is to be met with in the Puente 
del Cuervo even now. 
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Eidolons of Brooks Alford 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


SHOULD like to give the story 
| of Alford’s experiences just as Wan- 

hope told it, sitting with us before 
the glowing hearth in the Turkish room, 
one night after the other diners at our 
club had gone away to digest their din- 
ners at the theatre, or in their bachelor 
apartments up-town, or on the late trains 
which they were taking North, South, and 
West; or had hurried back to their of- 
fices to spend the time stolen from rest 
in overwork for which their famished 
nerves would duly revenge themselves. It 
was undoubtedly overwork which pre- 
ceded Alford’s experiences if it did not 
cause them, for he was pretty well broken 
from it when he took himself off in, the 
early summer, to put the pieces together 
as best he could by the seaside. But this 
was a fact which Wanhope was not obliged 
to note to us, and there were certain 
other commonplaces of our knowledge of 
Alford which he could omit without omit- 
ting anything essential to our under- 
standing of the facts which he dealt with 
so delicately, so electly, almost affection- 
ately, coaxing each point into the fittest 
light, and then lifting his phrase from it, 
and letting it stand alone in our con- 
sciousness. I remember particularly how 
he touched upon the love-affair which 
was supposed to have so much to do with 
Alford’s break-up, and how he dismissed 
it to its proper place in the story. As 
he talked on, with scarcely an interrup- 
tion either from the eager credulity of 
Rulledge or the doubt of Minver, I heard 
with a sensuous comfort—I can use no 
other word—the far-off click of the 
dishes in the club kitchen, putting away 
till next day, with the musical murmur 
of a smitten glass or the jingle of a 
dropped spoon. But if I should try to 
render his words, I should spoil their 
effect in the vain attempt, and I feel 
that it is best to give this as best I can in 
words of my own, so far from responsive 
to the requisitions of the occult incident. 


The first intimation Alford had of the 
strange efleet, which from first to last 
was rather an obsession than a possession 
of his, was after a morning of idle satis- 
faction spent in watching the target 
practice from the fort in the neighbor- 
hood of the little fishing-village where 
he was spending the summer. The 
target was two or three miles out in the 
open water beyond the harbor, and he 
found his pleasure in watching the smoke 
of the gun for that discrete interval be- 
fore the report reached him, and then 
for that somewhat longer interval before 
he saw the magnificent splash of the shot 
which, as it plunged into the sea, sent 
a fan-shaped fountain thirty or forty feet 
into the air. He did not know and he 
did not care whether the target was ever 
hit or not. That fact was no part of 
his coneern. His affair was to watch 
the burst of smoke from the fort and 
then to watch the upward gush of water, 
almost as light and vaporous to the eye, 
where the ball struck. He did not miss 
one of the shots fired during the fore- 
noon, and when he met the other people 
who sat down with him at the midday 
dinner in the hotel, his talk with them 
was naturally of the morning’s practice. 
They one and all declared it a great 
nuisance, and said that it had shattered 
their nerves terribly, which was not per- 
haps so strange, since they were all wom- 
en. But when they asked him in his 
quality of nervous wreck whether he had 
not suffered from the prolonged and re- 
peated explosions too, he found himself 
able to say no, that he had enjoyed every 
moment of the firing. He added that he 
did not believe he had even noticed the 
noise after the first shot, he was so 
wholly taken with the beauty of the 
fountain-burst from the sea which fol- 
lowed; and as he spoke the fanlike spray 
rose and expanded itself before his eyes, 
quite blotting out the visage of a young 
widow across the table. In his swift 
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recognition of the fact and his reflection 
upon it, he realized that the effect was 
quite as if he had been looking at some 
intense light, almost as if he had been 
looking at the sun, and that the illusion 
which had blotted out the agreeable real- 
ity opposite was of the quality of those 
flying shapes which repeat themselves here, 
there, and everywhere that one looks, 
after lifting the gaze from a dazzling 
object. When his consciousness had duly 
registered this perception, there instant- 
ly followed a recognition of the fact that 
the eidolon now filling his vision was 
not the effect of the dazzled eye, but of 
a mental process, of thinking how the 
thing which it reported had looked. 

By the time Alford had coordinated 
this reflection with the other, the eidolon 
had faded from the lady’s face, which 
again presented itself in uninterrupted 
loveliness with the added attraction of 
a distinct pout. 

“Well, Mr. Alford!” she bantered him. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I was 
thinking—” 

“ Not of what I was saying,” she broke 
in, laughingly, forgivingly. 

“No, I certainly wasn’t,” he assented, 
with such a sense of approaching creepi- 
ness in his experience that when she 
challenged him to say what he was think- 
ing of, he could not, or would not; she 
professed to believe that he would not. 

In the joking that followed he soon 
lost the sense of approaching creepiness, 
and began to be proud of what had hap- 
pened to him as out of the ordinary, as 
a species of psychological ecstasy almost 
of spiritual value. From time to time he 
tried, by thinking of the splash and up- 
ward gush from the cannon-shot’s plunge 
in the sea, to recall the vision, but it 
would not come again, and at the end 
of an afternoon somewhat distraughtly 
spent, he decided to put the matter away, 
as one of the odd things of no significance 
which happen in life and must be dealt 
with as mysteries none the less trifling 
because they are inexplicable. 

“Well, you’ve got over it?” the widow 
joked him as he drew up toward her, 
smiling from her rocker on the veranda 
after supper. At first, all the women in 
the hotel had petted him; but with their 
own cares and ailments to reclaim them 
they let the invalid fall. to the peculiar 





charge of the childless widow who had 


nothing else to do, and was so well and 
strong that she could look after the in- 
valid Professor of Archwology (at the 
Champlain University) without the fa- 
tigues they must feel. 

“Yes, I’ve got over it,” he said. 

“And what was it?” she boldly pur- 
sued. 

He was about to say, and then he 
could not. 

“You won’t tell?” 

“Not yet,” he answered. He added, 
after a moment, “I don’t believe I can.” 

“ Because it’s confidential ?” 

“No; not exactly that. Because it’s 
impossible.” 

“Oh, that’s simple enough. I under- 
stand exactly what you mean. Well, if 
ever it becomes less difficult, remember 
that I should always like to know. It 
seemed a little—personal.” 

“ How in the world?” 

“Well, when one is stared at in that 
way—” 

“Did I stare?” 

“Don’t you always stare? But in this 
case you stared as if there was something 
wrong with my hair.” 

“There wasn’t,” Alford protested sim- 
ple-heartedly. Then he recollected his 
sophistication to say, “ Unless its being 
of that particular shade between brown 
and red was wrong.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Alford! After 
that I must believe you.” 

They talked on the veranda till the 
night fell, and then they came in among 
the lamps, in the parlor, and she sat 
down with a certain provisionality, put- 
ting herself sideways on a light chair 
by a window, and as she chatted and 
laughed with one cheek toward him, she 
now and then beat the back of the chair 
with her open hand. The other people were 
reading, or severely playing cards, and 
they too kept their tones down to a re- 
spectful level, while she lingered, and 
when she rose and said good night, he 
went out and took some turns on the 
veranda before going up to bed. She was 
certainly, he realized, a very pretty wom- 
an, and very graceful and very amusing, 
and though she probably knew all about 
it, she was the franker and honester 
for her knowledge. 

He had arrived at this conclusion just 
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THE EIDOLONS 
as he turned the switch of the electric 
light inside his door, and in the first 
flash of the carbon film he saw her sit- 
ting beside the window in such a chair 
as she had taken and in the very pose 
which she had kept in the parlor. Her 
half-averted face was lit as from laugh- 
ing, and she had her hand lifted as if 
to beat the back of her chair. 

“ Good heavens, Mrs. Yarrow!” he said 
in a sort of whispered shout, while he 
mechanically closed the door behind him 
as if to keep the fact to himself. “ What 
in the world are you doing here?” 

Then she was not there. Nothing 
was there; not even a chair beside the 
window. 

Alford dropped weakly into the only 
chair in the room, which stood next the 
door by the head of his bed, and aban- 
doned himself a helpless prey to the 
logie of the events. 

It was at this point, which I have been 
able to give in Wanhope’s exact words, 
that, in the ensuing pause, Rulledge 
asked, as if he thought some detail might 
be denied him, “ And what was the logic 
of the events ?” 

Minver gave a fleering laugh. “ Don’t 
be premature, Rulledge. If you have 
the logic now, you will spoil everything. 
You can’t have the moral until you’ve 
had the whole story. Go on, Wanhope. 
You’re so much more interesting than 
usual that I won’t ask how you got hold 
of all these compromising minutie.” 

“Of course,’ Wanhope returned, 
“they’re not for the general ear. I go 
rather farther, for the sake of the cu- 
rious fact, than I should be warranted 
in doing if I did not know my audience 
so well.” 

We joined in a murmur of gratification, 
and he went on to say that Alford’s first 
coherent thought was that he was dream- 
ing one of those unwarranted dreams 
in which we make our acquaintance privy 
to all sorts of strange incidents. Then 
he knew that he was not dreaming, and 
that his eye had merely externated a 
mental vision, as in the case of the 
cannon-shot splash of which he had seen 
the phantom as soon as it was mentioned. 
He remembered afterwards asking him- 
self in a sort of terror how far it was 
going to go with him; how far his thought 
was going to report itself objectively 
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hereafter, and what were the reasonable 
implications of his abnormal experiences. 
He did not know just how long he sat 
by his bedside trying to think, only to 
have his conclusions whir away like a 
flock of startled birds when he approach- 
ed them. He went to bed because he 
was exhausted rather than because he 
was sleepy, but he could not recall a 
moment of wakefulness after his head 
touched the pillow. 

He woke surprisingly refreshed, but at 
the belated breakfast where he found 
Mrs. Yarrow still lingering he thought 
her looking not well. She confessed, list- 
lessly, that she had not rested well. She 
was not sure, she said, whether the sea 
air agreed with her; she might try the 
mountains a little later. She was not 
inclined to talk, and that day he scarcely 
spoke with her except in commonplaces 
at the table. They had no return to the 
little mystery they had mocked together 
the day before. 

More days passed, and Alford had no 
recurrence of his visions. His acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Yarrow made no further 
advance; there was no one else in the 
hotel who interested him, and he bored 
himself. At the same time his recovery 
seemed retarded; he lost tone, and after 
a fortnight, he ran up to talk himself 
over with his doctor in Boston. He 
rather thought he would mention his 
eidolons, and ask if they were at all 
related to the condition of his nerves. 
It was a keen disappointment, but it 
ought not to have been a surprise, for 
him to find that his doctor was off on his 
summer vacation. The caretaker who 
opened the door to Alford named a young 
physician in the same block of Marl- 
borough Street who had his practice for 
the summer, but Alford had not the heart 
to go to this alternate. 

He started down to his hotel on a late 
afternoon train, that would bring him to 
the station after dusk, and before he 
reached it the lamps had been lighted in 
his car. Alford sat in a sparsely peopled 
smoker, where he had found a place away 
from the crowd in the other coaches, and 
looked out of the window into the re- 
flected interior of his car, which now and 
then thinned away and let him see the 
weeds and gravel of the railroad banks, 
with the bushes that topped them and 
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the woods that backed them. The train 
at one point stopped rather suddenly and 
then went on, for no reason that he ever 
cared to inquire; but as it slowly moved 
forward again he was reminded of some- 
thing he had seen one night in going 
to New York just before the train drew 
into Springtield. It had then made such 
another apparently reasonless stop; but 
before it resumed its course, Alford saw 
from his window a group of trainmen, 
and his own Pullman conductor with his 
lantern on his arm, bending over the 
figure of a man defined in his dark cloth- 
ing against the snow of the bank where 
he lay propped. His face was waxen 
white, and Alford noted how particular- 
ly black the mustache looked traversing 
the pallid visage. He never knew 
whether the man was killed or merely 
stunned; you learn nothing with cer- 
tainty of such things on trains; but now 
as he thought of the incident, its eidolon 
showed itself outside of his mind, and 
followed him in every detail, even to a 
snowy stretch of the embankment, until 
the increasing speed of the train seemed 
to sweep it back out of sight. 

Alford turned his eyes to the interior 
of the smoker, which, except for two or 
three dozing commuters, and a noisy 
euchre-party, had been empty of every- 
thing but the fumes and stale odors of to- 
baeco, and found it swarming with visions, 
the eidolons of everything he remembered 
from his past life. Whatever had once 
strongly impressed itself upon his nerves 
was reported there again as instantly as 
he thought of it. It was largely a whirl- 
ing chaos, a kaleidoscopic jumble of 
facts; but from time to time some 
more memorable and important expe- 
rience visualized itself alone. Such was 
the death-bed of the little sister whom 
he had been wakened, a child, to see go- 
ing to heaven, as they told him. Such 
was the pathetic foolish face of the girl 
whom long ago he had made believe he 
eared for, and then had abruptly broken 
with: he saw again with heartache her 
silly, tender amaze when he said he was 
going away. Such was the look of mute 
astonishment, of gentle reproach, in the 
eyes of the friend, now long dead, whom 
in a moment of insensate fury he had 
struck on the mouth, and who put his 
hand to his bleeding lips as he bent that 


gaze of wonder and bewilderment upon 
him. But it was not alone the dreadful 
impressions that reported themselves. 
There were others, as vivid, which came 
back in the original joyousness: the face 
of his mother looking up at him from 
the crowd on a day of college triumph 
when he was delivering the valedictory 
of his class; the collective gayety of the 
whole table on a particularly delightful 
evening at his dining-club; his own 
image in the glass as he caught sight 
of it on coming home accepted by the 
woman who afterwards jilted him; the 
transport which lighted up his father’s 
visage when he stepped ashore from the 
vessel which had been rumored lost, and 
he could be verified by the senses as still 
alive; the comical, bashful ecstasy of the 
good fellow, his ancient chum, in telling 
him he had had a son born the night 
before, and the mother was doing well, 
and how he laughed and danced, and 
skipped into the air. 

The smoker was full of these eidolons 
and of others which came and went with 
constant vicissitude. But what was of 
a greater weirdness than seeing them 
within it was seeing them without in 
that reflection of the interior which trav- 
elled with it through the summer night, 
and repeated it, now dimly, now brilliant- 
ly, in every detail. Alford sat in a daze, 
with a smile which he was aware of, fixed 
and stiff as if in plaster, on his face, and 
with his gaze bent on this or that eidolon, 
and then on all of them together. He 
was not so much afraid of them as of 
being noticed by the other passengers in 
the smoker, to whom he knew he might 
look very queer. He said to himself that 
he was making the whole thing, but the 
very subjectivity was what filled him with 
a deep and hopeless dread. At last the 
train ceased its long leaping through the 
dark, and with its coming to a stand the 
whole illusion vanished. He heard a 
gay voice which he knew bidding some 
one good-by who was getting into the car 
just back of the smoker, and as he de- 
scended to the platform he almost walked 
into the arms of Mrs. Yarrow. 

“Why, Mr. Alford! We had given you 
up. We thought you wouldn’t come back 
till to-morrow—or perhaps ever. What 
in the world will you do for supper? 
The kitchen fires were out ages ago!” - 
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In the light of the station electrics she 
beamed upon him and he felt glad at 
heart, as if he had been saved from 
something, a mortal danger, or a threat- 
ened shame. But he could not speak at 
onee; his teeth closed with tetanic force 
upon each other. Later, as they walked 
to the hotel, through the warm soft night 
in which the south wind was roaming 
the starless heavens for rain, he found 
his voice, and although he felt that he was 
speaking unnaturally, he made out to 
answer the lively questions with which 
she pelted him too thickly to expect them 
to be answered severally. She told him 
all the news of the day, and when she 
began on yesterday’s news she checked 
herself with a laugh and said she had 
forgotten that he had only been gone 
since morning. “ But now,” she said, 
“you see how you’ve been missed—how 
any man must be missed in a hotel full 
of women.” 

She took charge of him when they 
got to the house and said if he would 
go boldly into the dining-room where 
they detected, as they approached, one 
lamp seantly shining from the else 
darkened windows, she would beard the 
lioness in her den, by which she meant 
the cook in the kitchen, and see what 
she could get him for supper. Apparently 
she could get nothing warm, for when 
a reluctant waitress appeared it was with 
such a chilly refection on her tray that 
Alford, though he was not very hungry, 
returned from interrogating the ob- 
security for eidolons, and shivered at it. 
At the same time the swing-door of the 
long dim room opened to admit a gush 
of the outer radiance on which Mrs. 
Yarrow drifted in with a chafing-dish in 
one hand and a tea-basket in the other. 
She floated tiltingly toward him like, he 
thought, a pretty little ship, and sent a 
cheery hail before. 

“T’ve been trying to get somebody to 
join you at a premature Welsh rarebit 
and a belated cup of tea, but I can’t tear 
one of the tabbies from their cards, or 
the kittens from their gambols in the 
amusement-hall in the basement. Do 
you mind so very much having it alone? 
Because you'll have to, whether you do 
or not. Unless you call me company, 
when I’m merely cook.” 

She put her utensils on the table be- 
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side the forbidding tray the waitress had 
left, and helped lift herself by pressing 
one hand on the top of a chair toward the 
electric, which she flashed up to keep the 
dismal lamp in countenance. Alford let 
her do it. He durst not, he felt, stir 
from his place, lest any movement should 
summon back the eidolons; and now in 
the sudden glare of light he shyly, slyly 
searched the room for them. Not one, 
fair or foul, showed itself, and slowly 
he felt a great weight lifting from his 
heart. In its place there sprang up a 
joyous gratitude towards Mrs. Yarrow, 
who had saved him from them, from him- 
self. An inexpressible tenderness filled 
his breast; the tears rose to his eyes; a 
soft glow enveloped his whole being, a 
warmth of hope, a freshness of life re- 
newed encompassed him. He wished to 
take her in his arms, to tell her how he 
loved her; and as she bustled about, 
lighting the lamp of her chafing-dish, 
and kindling the little spirit-stove she 
had brought with her to make tea, he 
let his gaze dwell upon every pose, every 
motion of her with a glad hunger in 
which no smallest detail was lost. He 
now believed that without her he must 
die, without her he could not wish to live. 

“ Tove,” Rulledge broke in at this 
point of Wanhope’s story, which I am 
telling again so badly, “I think Alford 
was in luck.” 

Minver gave a harsh ecackle. “ The 
only thing Rulledge finds fault with in 
this club is ‘ the lack of woman’s nursing 
and the lack of woman’s tears.’ Noth- 
ing is wanting to his enjoyment of 
his victuals but the fact that they are 
not served by a neat-handed Phyllis, 
like Alford’s.” 

Rulledge glanced toward Wanhope, 
and innocently inquired, “ Was that her 
first name ?” 

Minver burst into a scream, and Rul- 
ledge looked red and silly for having 
given himself away; but he made an 
excursion to the buffet outside, and re- 
turned with a sandwich with which he 
supported himself stolidly under Minver’s 
derision, until Wanhope came to his 
relief by resuming his story, or rather 
his study, of Alford’s strange experience. 

Mrs. Yarrow first gave Alford his tea, 
as being of a prompter brew than the 
rarebit, but she was very quick and apt 
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with that, too; and pretty soon she leaned 
forward and in the glow from the lamp 
under the chafing-dish which spiritualized 
her charming face with its thin radiance, 
puffed the flame out with her pouted lips, 
and drew back with a _ long- sighed, 
“There! That will make you see your 
grandmother, if anything will.” 

“My grandmother?” Alford repeated. 

“Yes, Wouldn’t you like to?’ Mrs. 
Yarrow asked, pouring the thick com- 
position over the toast (rescued stone 
cold from the frigid tray) on Alford’s 
plate. “I’m sure I should like to see 
mine—dear old gran! Not that I ever 
saw her—either of her—or should know 
how she looked. Did you ever see 
yours—either of her?” she pursued, 
impulsively. 

“Oh, yes,” Alford answered, looking 
intently at her, but with so little specula- 
tion in the eyes he glared so with that he 
knew her to be uneasy under them. 

She laughed a little, and stayed her 
hand on the bail of the teapot. “ Which 
of her?” 

“ Oh, both!” 

“ And—and—did she look so much 
like me?” she said, with an added laugh, 
that he perceived had an hysterical note 
in it. “ You’re letting your rarebit get 
eold!” 

He laughed himself, now, a great laugh 
of relaxation, of relief. “ Not the least 
in the world! She was not exactly a 
phantom of delight.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Alford. Now, 
it’s your tea’s getting cold.” 

They laughed together, and he gave 
himself to his victual with a relish that 
she visibly enjoyed. When that question 
of his grandmother had been pushed he 
thought of an awful experience of his 
childhood, which left on his infant mind 
an indelible impression, a scar, to remain 
from the original wound forever. He 
had been caught in a lie, the first he could 
remember, but by no means the last, by 
many immemorable thousands. His poor 
little wickedness had impugned the ve- 
racity of both these terrible old ladies, 
who, habitually at odds with each other, 
now united, for once, against him. He 
could always see himself, a mean little 
blubbering-faced rascal, stealing guilty 
looks of imploring at their faces, set 
unmercifully against him, one in sor- 
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row and one in anger, requiring his 
mother to whip him, and insisting till he 
was led, loudly roaring, into the parlor, 
and there made a liar of for all time, 
so far as fear could do it. 

When Mrs. Yarrow asked if he had 
ever seen his grandmother he expected 
instantly to see her, in duplicate, and as 
a sole refuge, but with little hope that 
it would save him, he kept his eyes fast 
on hers, and to his unspeakable joy it 
did avail. No other face, of sorrow or of 
anger, rose between them. For the time 
his thought was quit of its consequence; 
no eidolon outwardly repeated his in- 
ward vision. A warm gush of gratitude 
seemed to burst from his heart, and to 
bathe his whole being, and then to flow 
in a tide of ineffable tenderness towards 
Mrs. Yarrow, and involve her and bear 
them together heavenward. It was not 
passion, it was not love, he perceived 
well enough; it was the utterance of a 
vital conviction that she had saved him 
from an overwhelming subjective horror, 
and that in her sweet objectivity there 
was a security and peace to be found 
nowhere else. 

He greedily ate every atom of his rare- 
bit, he absorbed every drop of the 
moisture in the teapot, so that when she 
shook it and shook it, and then tried to 
pour something from it, there was no 
slightest dribble at the spout. But they 
lingered, talking and laughing, and per- 
haps they might never have left the 
place, if the hard handmaiden who had 
brought the tea-tray had not first tried 
putting her head in at the swing-door 
from the kitchen, and then, later, come 
boldly in and taken the tray away. 

Mrs. Yarrow waited self-respectfully 
for her disappearance, and then she said, 
“T’m afraid that was a hint, Mr. Alford.” 

“Tt seemed like one,” he owned. 

They went out together, gayly chatting, 
but she would not encourage the move- 
ment ie made toward the veranda. She 
remained firmly attached to the newel- 
post of the stairs, and at the first chance 
he gave her she said good night, and 
bounded lightly upward. At the turn of 
the stairs she stopped, and looked laugh- 
ing down at him over the rail. “I hope 
you won’t see your grandmother.” 

“Oh, not a bit of it,” he called back. 
He felt that he failed to give his reply 
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the quality of epigram, but he was not 
unhappy in his failure. 

Many light-hearted days followed this 
joyous evening. No eidolons haunted 
Alford’s horizons, perhaps because Mrs. 
Yarrow filled his whole heaven. She was 
very constantly with him, guiding his 
wavering steps up the hill of recovery, 
which he climbed with more and more 
activity, and keeping him company in 
those valleys of relapse into which he 
now and then fell back from the difficult 
steeps. It came to be tacitly, or at least 
passively, conceded by the other ladies 
that she had somehow earned the exclusive 
right to what had once been the common 
charge; or that if one of their number 
had a claim to keep Mr. Alford from 
killing himself by all sorts of impru- 
dences, which in his case amounted to 
impieties, it was certainly Mrs. Yarrow. 
They did not put this in terms, but they 
felt it and acted it. 

She was all the safer guardian for a 
delicate invalid, because she loathed man- 
ly sports so entirely that she did not even 
pretend to like them, as most women, poor 
things, think themselves obliged to do. 
In her hands there was no danger that 
he would be tempted to excesses in golf. 
She was really afraid of ail boats, but 
she was willing to go out with him in 
the sail-boat of a superannuated skipper, 
because to sit talking in the stern and 
stoop for the vagaries of the boom in 
tacking was such good exercise. She 
would join him in fishing from the rot- 
ting pier, but with no certainty which 
was a cunner and which was a sculpin, 
when she caught it, and with an equal 
horror of both the nasty, wriggling 
things. When they went a walk to- 
gether, her notion of a healthful tramp 
was to find a nice place among the sweet- 
fern or the pine-needles, and sit down in 
it and talk, or make a lap, to which he 
could bring the berries he gathered for 
her to arrange in the shallow leaf-trays 
she pinned together with twigs. She 
really preferred a rocking-chair on the 
veranda to anything else; but if he 
wished to go to those other excesses, she 
would go with him, to keep him out 
of mischief. 

There could be only one credible read- 
ing of the situation, but Alford let the 
summer pass in this pleasant dreaming 
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without waking up till too late to the 
pleasanter reality. It will seem strange 
enough, but it is true, that it was no 
part of his dream to fancy that Mrs. 
Yarrow was in love with him. He knew 
very well, long before the end, that he 
was in love with her; but remaining in 
the dark otherwise, he considered only 
himself in forbearing verbally to make 
love to her. 

“ Well!” Rulledge snarled at this point, 
“he was a chump.” 

Wanhope at the moment opposed noth- 
ing directly to the censure, but said that 
something pathetically reproachful in Mrs. 
Yarrow’s smiling looks penetrated to Al- 
ford as she nodded gayly from the car 
window to him in the little group which 
had assembled to see her off at the station 
when she left, by no means the first of 
their happy hotel circle to go. 

“ Somebody,” Rulledge burst out again, 
ought to have kicked him.” 

“ What’s become,” Minver asked, “of 
all the dear maids and widows that 
you’ve failed to marry at the end of each 
summer, Rulledge ?” 

The satire involved flattery so sweet 
that Rulledge could not perhaps wish to 
make any retort. He frowned sternly, 
and said, with a face averted from Min- 
ver, “Go on, Wanhope!” 

Wanhope here permitted himself a 
philosophical excursion in which I will 
not accompany him. It was apparently 
to prepare us for the dramatic fact which 
followed, and which I suppose he was 
trying rather to work away from than 
work up to. It included some facts 
which he had failed to touch on before, 
and which led to a discussion very in- 
teresting in itself, but of a range too 
great for the limits I am trying to keep 
here. It seems that Alford had been 
stayed from declaring his love not only 
because he doubted of its nature, but also 
because he questioned whether a man in 
his broken health had any right to offer 
himself to a woman, and because from 
a yet finer scruple he hesitated in his 
poverty to ask the hand of a rich woman. 
On the first point, we were pretty well 
agreed, but on the second we divided 
again, especially Rulledge and Minver, 
who held, the one, that his hesitation 
did Alford honor, and quite relieved 
him from the imputation of being a 
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chump; and the other that he was an 
ass to keep quiet for any such silly rea- 
son. Minver contended that every wom- 
an had a right, whether rich or poor, 
to the man who loved her; and, moreover, 
there were now so many rich women that 
if they were not allowed to marry poor 
men, their chances of marriage were 
indefinitely reduced. What better could 
a widow do with the money she had in- 
herited from a husband she probably did 
not love than give it to a man like Al- 
ford’—or to an ass like Alford, Minver 
corrected himself. 

His reductio ad absurdum allowed 
Wanhope to resume with a laugh, and 
say that Alford waited at the station 
in the singleness to which the tactful 
dispersion of the others had left him, and 
watched the train rapidly dwindle in the 
perspective, till an abrupt turn of the 
road carried it out of sight. Then he 
lifted his eyes with a long sigh, and 
looked round. Everywhere he saw Mrs. 
Yarrow’s smiling face with that inner 
pathos. It swarmed upon him from all 
points; and wherever he turned, it re- 
peated itself in the distances like that 
succession of faces you see when you 
stand between two mirrors. 

It was not merely a lapse from his 
lately hopeful state with Alford, it was 
a collapse. The man withered and 
dwindled away, till he felt that he must 
audibly rattle in his clothes as he walked 
by people. He did not walk much. 
Mostly he remained shrunken in the arm- 
chair where he used to sit beside Mrs. 
Yarrow’s rocker, and the ladies, the 
older and the older-fashioned, who were 
“sticking it out” at the hotel till it 
should close on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, observed him, some compassion- 
ately, some censoriously, but all in the 
same conviction. 

“Tt’s plain to be seen what ails Mr. 
‘Alford, now.” 

“ Well, I guess it is.” 

“7 guess so.” 

“T guess it is.’ 

“Seems kind of heartless, her going 
and leaving him so.” 

“ Like a sick kitten!” 

“ Well, I should say as much.” 

“Your eyes bother you, Mr. Alford?” 
one of them chanted, breaking from 
their discussion of him, to appeal direct- 





ly to him. He was rubbing his eyes, to 
relieve himself for the moment from the 
intolerable affliction of those swarming 
eidolons, which, whenever he thought of 
this thing or that, thickened about him. 
They now no longer displaced one an- 
other, but those which came first remained 
fadedly beside or behind the fresher ap- 
pearances, like the earlier rainbow which 
loses depth and color when a later arch 
defines itself. 

“Yes,” he said, glad of the subterfuge. 
“ They annoy me a good deal of late.” 

“You want to get fitted for a good 
pair of glasses. I kept letting it go, when 
I first began to get old-sighted.” 

Another lady came to Alford’s rescue. 
“TI guess Mr. Alford has no need to get 
fitted for old sight, yet a while. You got 
little spidery things—specks and dots— 
in your eyes?” 

“ Yes — multitudes,’ 
lessly. 

“Well, I'll tell you what: you want 
to build up. That was the way with me, 
and the oculist said it was from getting 
all run dewn. I built up, and the first 
thing I knew my sight was as clear as 
a bell. You want to build up.” 

“You want to go to the mountains,” 
a third interposed. “ That’s where Mrs. 
Yarrow’s gone, and I guess it ‘ll do her 
more good than sticking it out here 
would ever have done.” 

Alford would have been glad enough 
to go to the mountains, but with those 
illusions hovering closer and_ closer 
about him, he had no longer the cour- 
age, the strength. He had barely 
enough of either to get away to Boston. 
He found his doctor this time, after 
winning and losing the wager he made 
himself that he would not have returned 
to town yet, and the good fortune was 
almost too much for his shaken nerves. 
The cordial of his friend’s greeting 
—they had been chums at Harvard— 
completed his overthrow. As he sank 
upon the professional sofa, where so 
many other cases had been diagnosti- 
eated, he broke into tears. “ Hello, old 
fellow,” the doctor said, encouragingly, 
and more tenderly than he would have 
dealt ‘with some women. “ What’s up?” 

“Jim,” Alford found voice to say, 
“T’m afraid I’m losing my mind.” 

The doctor smiled provisionally. “ Weli, 
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that’s one of the signs you’re not. Can 
you say how ?” 

“Oh, yes. In a minute,” Alford 
sobbed, and when he had got the better 
of himself he told his friend the whole 
story. He suppressed Mrs. Yarrow’s part 
in the direct examination, but when the 
doctor who had listened with smiling 
seriousness began to cross-examine him 
with the question, “ And you don’t re- 
member that any outside influence af- 
fected the recurrence of the illusions, or 
did anything to prevent it?’ Alford an- 
swered promptly: “Oh, yes. There was 
woman who did.” 

“A woman? What sort of a woman?” 
Alford told. 

“ That is very curious,” the doctor said. 
“1 know a man who used to have a dis- 
tressing dream. He broke it up by tell- 
ing his wife about it every morning after 
he had dreamt it.” 

“ Unluckily, she isn’t my wife,” Al- 
ford said, gloomily. 

“ But when she was with you, you got 
rid of them ?” 

“ At first, I used to see hers; then I 
stopped seeing any.” 

“Did you ever tell her of them ?” 

“No; I didn’t.” 

Never tell anybody ?” 
No one but you.” 
And do you see them now?” 

© Ras” 

“Do you think, because you’ve told 
me of them ?”’ 

“Tt seems so.” 

The doctor was silent for a marked 
space. Then he asked, smiling, “ Well, 
why not?’ 

“Why not what?” 
“Tell your wife.” 
“Tow, my wife?” 
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3y marriage.” 

Alford looked dazed. “Do you mean 
Mrs. Yarrow ?” 

“Tf that’s her name, and she’s a 
widow.” 

“And do you think it would be the 
fair thing for a man on the verge of 
insanity—a physical and mental wreck— 
to ask a woman to marry him?” 

“In your case, yes. In the first place 
you’re not so bad as all that. You méed 
nothing but rest for your body, ‘and 
change for your mind. I believe you'll 
get rid of your illusions as soon as you 
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form the habit of speaking of them 
promptly when they begin to trouble 
you. You ought to speak of them to 
some one. You can’t always have me 
around, and Mrs. Yarrow would be the 
next best thing.” 

‘She’s rich, and you know what I am. 
I’11 have to borrow the money to rest on, 
l’m 80 poor.” 

“Not if you marry it.” 

Alford rose, somewhat more vigorous- 
ly than he had sat down. But that day 
he did not go beyond ascertaining that 
Mrs. Yarrow was in town. He found 
out the fact from the maid at her door, 
who said that she was nearly always at 
home after dinner, and without waiting 
for the evening of another day, Alford 
went to call upon her. 

She said, coming down to him in a 
rather old-fashioned, impersonal drawing- 
room which looked distinctly as if it 
had been left to her: “I was so glad to 
get your card. When did you leave 
W or \dbeach q”? 

“ Mrs. Yarrow,” he returned, as if that 
were the answer, “I think I owe you an 
explanation.” 

“Pay it!” she bantered, putting out 
her hand. 

“T’m so poverty-stricken that I don’t 
know whether I can. Did you ever notice 
anything odd about me?” 

His directness seemed to have a right 
to directness from her. “I noticed that 
you stared a good deal—or used to. But 
people do stare.” 

“T stared because I saw things.” 

“Saw things?” 

“T saw whatever I thought of. What- 
ever came into my mind was externated 
in a vision.” 

She smiled, he could not make out 
whether uneasily or not. “It sounds 
rather creepy, doesn’t it? But it’s very 
interesting.” 

“That’s what the doctor said; I’ve 
been to see him this morning. May I 
tell you about my visions? They’re not 
so creepy as they sound, I believe, and 
I don’t think they’ll keep you awake.” 

“Yes: do,” she said. “I should like 
of all things to hear about them. Per- 
haps I’ve been one of them.” 

“You have.” 
“Oh! Isn’t that rather personal?’ 
“T hope not offensively.” 
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He went on to tell her, with even 
greater fullness than he had told the 
doctor. She listened with the interest 
women take in anything weird, and with 
a compassion for him which she did not 
conceal so perfectly but that he saw it. 
At the end he said, “ You may won- 
der that I come to you with all this, 
which must sound like the ravings of 
a madman.” 

“ No—no,” she hesitated. 

“T came because I wished you to know 
everything about me _ before—before— 
I wouldn’t have come, you'll believe me, 
if I hadn’t had the doctor’s assurance 
that my trouble was merely a part of 
my being physically out of kilter, and 
had nothing to do with my sanity— 
Good heavens, what am I saying? But 
the thought has tormented me so! And 
in the midst of it, I’ve allowed myself 
to— Mrs. Yarrow, I love you. Don’t 
you know that?” 

Alford may have had a divided mind 
in this declaration, but after that one 
word Mrs. Yarrow had no mind for any- 
thing else. He went on. 

“T’m not only sick; so sick that I 
sha’n’t be able to do any work for a year 
at least; but I’m poor; so poor that I 
can’t afford to be sick.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him, 
where she sat oddly aloof from those pos- 
sessions of hers, to which she seemed so 
little related, and said, while a smile 
quivered at the corners of her pretty 
mouth, “I don’t see what that has to 
do with it.” 

“What do you mean?” He stared at 
her hard. 

“Am I in duplicate or triplicate, this 
time?” 

“ No, you’re only one, and there’s none 
like you! I could never see any one else 
while I looked at you!” he cried, only 
half aware of his poetry, and meaning 
what he said very literally. 

But she took only the poetry. “I 
shouldn’t wish you to,” she said, and 
she laughed. 

He could not believe yet in his good 
fortune. His countenance fell. “I’m 
afraid I don’t understand, or that you 
don’t. It doesn’t seem as if I could get 
to the end of my unworthiness, which 
isn’t voluntary. It seems altogether too 
base. I can’t let you say what you do, 


if you mean it, till you know that I come 
to you in despair as well as in love. 
You saved me from the fear I was in, 
again and again, and I believe that with- 
out you I shall— Ah, it seems very 
base! But the doctor— If I could al- 
ways tell some one—if I could tell you 
that these things were obsessing me— 
haunting me—they would cease—” 

Mrs. Yarrow rose, with rather a piteous 
smile. “Then, I am a prescription!” 
She had hoped, woman like, that she was 
solely a passion; but is any woman worth 
having, ever solely a passion ? 

“Don’t!” Alford implored, rising too. 
“Don’t, in mercy, take it that way! It’s 
only that I wish you to know every- 
thing that’s in me; to know how utter- 
ly helpless and worthless I am. You 
needn’t have a pang in throwing such a 
thing away.” 

She put out her hand to him, but at 
arm’s length. “I sha’n’t throw you 
away—at least, not to-night. I want to 
think.” It was a way of saying she 
wished him to go, and he had no desire 
to stay. He asked if he might come 
again, and she said, “ Oh, yes.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Not to-morrow, perhaps. When I 
send. Was it young Doctor Enderby?” 

They had rather a sad, dry parting; 
and when her door closed upon him, he 
felt that it had shut him out forever. 
His shame and his defeat were so great 
that he did not think of his eidolons, 
and they did not come to trouble him. 
He woke in the morning, asking himself, 
bitterly, if he were cured already. His 
humiliation was such that he closed his 
eyes to the light, and wished he might 
never again open them to it. 

The question that Mrs. Yarrow had 
to ask Dr. Enderby was not the question 
he had instantly forecast for her when 
she put aside her veil in his office, and 
told him who she was. She did not seem 
anxious to be assured of Alford’s mental 
condition, or as to any risks in marrying 
him. Her inquiry was much more psy- 
chological; it was almost impersonal, and 
yet Dr. Enderby thought she looked as 
if she had been crying. 

She had a difficulty in formulating her 
question, and when it came it was almost 
a speculation. 

“Women,” she said, a little hoarsely, 
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“have no right, I suppose, to expect the 
ideal in life. The best they can do seems 
to be to make the real look like it.” 

Dr. Enderby reflected. “ Well, yes. 
But I don’t know that I ever put it to 
myself in just those terms.” 

Then she remarked, as if that were the 
next thing, “ You’ve known Mr. Alford 
a long time.” 

“We were at school together, and we 
shared the same rooms in Harvard.” 

“He is very sincere,” she added, as if 
this were relevant. 

“ He’s a man who likes to have a little 
worse than the worst known about him. 
One might say he was excessively sin- 
cere.” Enderby divined that Alford had 
been bungling the matter, and he was 
willing to help him out if he could. 

Mrs. Yarrow fixed dimly beautiful eyes 
upon him. “I don’t know,” she said, 
“why it wouldn’t be ideal—as much ideal 
as anything—to give one’s self absolutely 
to—to—a duty—or not duty exactly; I 
don’t mean that. Especially,” she added, 
showing a light through the mist, “if 
one wanted to do it.” 

Then he knew she had made up her 
mind, and though on some accounts he 
would have liked to laugh with her, on 
other accounts he felt that he owed it to 
her to be serious. 

“If women could not fulfil the ideal 
in that way—if they did not constant- 
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lv do it—there would be n 
for love.” 


marriages 


“Do you think so?’ she asked, with 
a shaking voice. 


icle al too.” 


“But men—men are 


‘Not as women are—except now and 
then some fool like Alford.” Now, in 
deed he laughed, and he began to praise 
Alford from his heart, so delicately, so 
tenderly, so reverently, that Mrs. Yarrow 
laughed too before he was done, and cried 
a little, and when she rose to leave she 
could not speak; but clung to his hand, 
on turning away, and so flung it from 
behind her with a gesture that Enderby 
thought pretty. 

At this point, Wanhope stopped as if 
that were the end. 

“And did she let Alford come to see 
her again?’ Rulledge, at once romantic 
and literal, demanded. 

“Oh, yes. At any rate they were mar- 
ried that fall. They are—lI believe he’s 
pursuing his archeological studies there 
—living in Athens.” 

“Together?” Minver 
quired. 


smoothly in- 


At this expression of cynicism Rul- 
ledge gave him a look that would have 
incinerated another. Wanhope went out 
with Minver, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s daze, Rulledge exclaimed: “ Jove! 
I forgot to ask him whether it’s stopped 
Alford’s illusions !” 
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te oe hast put on the livery, 
And learned the shibboleth, 
‘And pledged for all eternity 
The Brotherhood of Death: 


Yet to thy wonder-wakened eyes 


The light, however clear, 


But solves the deep r mysteries 


That lay 
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it difficult to say much concerning 

Piacenza. In point of fact, there 
is very little historical interest attached 
to the place. While great men were born 
in profusion in other Italian cities, no- 
body of any consequence appears to have 
thought of being born in Piacenza. The 
city was founded by the Romans, who 
called it Placentia, in accordance with 
their usual custom of calling Italian 
cities out of their names. Its ostensible 
mission was to defend one of the fords 
of the Po against the Gauls and other 
undesirable barbarians; though why it 
was placed a good third of a mile from 
the river, instead of being planted direct- 
ly on the south bank, is not clear. Dur- 
ing the middle ages Piacenza was evi- 
dently popular with the rulers of the 
neighboring duchies and marquisates, and 
was frequently besieged and captured by 
covetous tyrants. Tennyson, in his poem 
deseriptive, or rather reminiscent, of a 
journey he once made in Italy, found 
nothing to notice in Piacenza except 


’ | SITE guide-books seem to have found 


rain. He briefly remarks that he found— 
In Parma rain: Piacenza rain. 
And to tell the truth, Piacenza is a 


particularly rainy place in the late au- 
tumn and winter. But the one unique 
and extraordinary feature of Piacenza 
consists in its cats, and this feature is 
not so much as hinted at in any guide- 
book. This may possibly have been due 
to accident, but it looks like deliberate 
suppression of the truth, for it is incom- 
prehensible how any guide-book editor 
could have visited Piacenza without be- 
ing struck by the overwhelming pre- 


dominance of cats among its population 
and the unique social position which 
they hold. 

I entered Piacenza one sunny autumn 
day, and in accordance with my usual 
custom I avoided the hotel omnibus and 
into the town. 


walked It ought to be 
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generally known that the hotel omnibus 
is expressly designed to weaken the mind 
of the passenger, and thereby fit him to 
undergo with meekness the exactions of 
the hotel-keeper. To this end a large 
mirror is always placed against the front 
partition of the vehicle, and in this mir- 
ror the passenger sees the streets and all 
that is therein reversed. He sees in the 
mirror an interesting doorway, a pic- 
turesque tower, a beautiful statue, or a 
vigorous dog-fight; but when he leans 
out of the window and gazes in front 
of the omnibus in search of them he can- 
not discover them, and only when it is 
too late does he remember that the 
treacherous mirror has led him to look 
in the wrong direction. It is the same 
if he sees a pretty girl or some novel and 
ingenious variety of professional cripple. 
The mirror always induces him to look 
from the window in the wrong direction, 
and brings to him failure and disappoint- 
ment. A confused state of mind border- 
ing upon imbecility results from this 
state of things, and when the passenger 
arrives at the hotel he falls an easy vic- 
tim to the landlord. 

I reached the main street of Piacenza 
in time to witness what at first sight 
looked like a popular uprising. A crowd 
of vociferating men and weeping women 
and joyous small boys occupied the street 
from curb to curb. I pushed my way 
through the throng until I came upon a 
motor-car with a single occupant. He 
was sitting in stolid silence, smoking a 
wooden pipe, and I could not fail to 
recognize him as an Englishman. -Lean- 
ing over the front of the vehicle was a 
tall and excited man, holding a dead 
and extremely limp cat by the scruff of 
its neck, and waving it from time to 
time before the impassive Englishman’s 
face. A policeman stood by the side of 
the ear, and at intervals addressed what 
seemed to be remonstrances to its oecu- 
pant, although the noise of the crowd 











was so great that I could not hear what 
he was saying. 

Evidently the motor-car had com 
mitted some grave contravention of the 
laws and customs of Piacenza, and as it 
was equally evident that the English- 
man did not understand Italian, and 
was sitting still and waiting for better 
times, I felt that it was my duty to 
proffer assistance. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. “Can 
I be of any service to you?” 

He looked at me doubtfully for a mo- 
ment, evidently suspecting me of being 
a professional guide. “You are Eng- 
lish?” he said presently, with a note of 
doubt in his voice. 

“TI am an American,” I _ replied, 
“which in the circumstances ought to 
do nearly as well.” 

“Glad to see you,” he said. “I’ve 
had the bad luck to run down an old 
woman and kill a cat. These beggars 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 675.—50 


HE WAS SITTING IN STOLID 





SILENCE, SMOKING A PIPE 


don’t seem to care a hang about the old 
woman, who, I faney, isn’t much hurt, 
but they’ve gone stark mad about the 
eat. It’s the rummiest thing I ever met. 
This Jobnny here”—and he indicated 
the poligéeman with a wave of his pipe— 
“seems to want something, I don’t know 
what. I should say a lunatie asylum 
would be about what he ought to want.” 

The policeman’s face brightened as I 
spoke to him, and he gladly unfolded 
his view of the case. The English signore 
in the motor-ear had, he informed me, 
killed a eat, and naturally the proprietors 
of the cat were greatly displeased. He 
had, as was his duty, asked the signore 
to accompany him to the police office, 
but the signore smoked always and al- 
ways, and would not so much as look 
at him. Could I not kindly explain to 
my compatriot that it would be a great 
favor if he would condescend to come to 
the police office. Otherwise—!” And 








here the policeman, who was a gentle and 
peaceable man, shrugged his shoulders in 
deprecation of the terrible consequences 
which would follow the Englishman’s 
refusal to comply with the demands of 
the law. 

“TI am afraid,” I said to my new ac- 
quaintance, “that you will have to go 
with this policeman to the police office. 
If you like, I will go with you, as I may 
be able to be of some little use.” 

“Oh! That’s what’s the matter, is it?” 
replied the Englishman. “How was I 
to know the fellow was a policeman? 
Where’s his helmet, and what right has 
he got to wear a sword? Our _ police- 
men don’t get themselves up like imita- 
tion soldiers.” 


” 
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I explained that there were sometimes 
slight differences between the customs of 
different countries. This seemed to strike 
the Englishman as an original and for- 
cible idea. 

“ That’s so!” he exclaimed, as he climb- 
ed down from the car and prepared to 
accompany the officer. “ All the same, 
it’s a mighty rum thing to dress a police- 
man up in that way.” 

We made an imposing procession as 
we marched down the Via Garibaldi. It 
was headed by the Englishman and my- 
self, closely followed by the policeman. 
Then followed the motor-car, laboriously 
pushed by two more policemen, who had 


arrived in the nick of time. Next came 




























WE MADE AN IMPOSING PROCESSION 


the remains of the cat, borne -aloft by 
the tall man who acted as chief mourner, 
followed by half a dozen or more other 
mourners, weeping and _ gesticulating. 
The rear of the procession was brought 
up by citizens generally, without regard 
to rank or sex. We reached the police 
office without further incident, and were 
ushered into the presence of a severe- 
looking magistrate, who regarded us with 
one eye, while he kept the other on the 
motor-ear, which had come to a halt just 
in front of the window. He accomplished 
this feat with perfect ease, for nature 
had endowed him with eyes expressly 
constructed to enable him to look in two 
directions at once. Perhaps it was to 
this qualification that he owed his ele- 
vation to the bench. 

After the crowd of witnesses had been 
reduced to a semblance of order, the 
policeman gave his evidence. He charged 
the prisoner with having run over and 
killed a eat, and with having refused to 
submit to arrest until the casual arrival 
of a distinguished compatriot, who had 
succeeded in making him listen to reason. 

The judge bowed to me in recognition 
of my good offices, and I was about to 
ask his permission to make a statement, 
when he waved his hand, implying that 
I should wait until the witnesses had 
been examined. It is only the Italian 
who can make long and intricate sen- 
tences with a wave of the hand. I knew 
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what that magistrate’s hand wished to 
say as well as if he had spoken audibly 
and at length. 

Five men and two women -severally 
swore that they were owners in part of 
ihe deceased cat, and that it had been 
wickedly and purposely killed by the 
accused. Four other witnesses, who dis- 
claimed any ownership in the cat, sus- 
tained the testimony of the seven cat- 
owners, and described the death of the 
animal with a wealth of indignation that 
would have been justified only in the 
case of the wanton killing of an excep- 
tionally valuabie baby. Then the magis- 
trate turned to the Englishman and 
solemnly said: “ Accused! It is estab- 
lished by the testimony of these good 
people that you have killed a cat. More- 
over, that it was an important cat, 
belonging to the seven bereaved per- 
sons whose names the clerk will now 
read aloud.” 

The seven names were read, and the 
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magistrate asked the Englishman if he 
had anything to say in his defence. 

I replied for him, saying that he did 
not understand Italian, and wished me 
to act as interpreter. I said that neither 
of us could understand how the cat 
could possibly have seven owners, and 
that the Englishman wished to have this 
matter explained. 

“ Here in Piacenza,” replied the magis- 
trate, gently, “it is not uncommon for 
a prominent cat to have several owners. 
If a person cannot afford to keep an en- 
tire cat, he joins with others who take 
shares in the cat and become its joint 
owners. This lamented animal who met 
with such a sudden and painful death 
was, as I have said, the property of the 
seven persons now in court, and they are 
entitled to payment for their sad loss.” 

I translated the magistrate’s explana- 
tion to the Englishman, ‘who received it 
with an impassive face and the remark 
that it was “deuced rum.” To my in- 
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quiry as to what he might wish me to 
say in his defence he replied: 

“Oh, 1 killed the cat straight enough. 
Tell the beak that I did it because I 
was trying not to kill an old woman. 
Tell him I did knock an old woman down 
and am ready to pay damages for it, but 
I’m blessed if I’m going to pay for a 
beastly cat.” 

In my translation of this defence I 
judiciously omitted the refusal to pay for 
the cat, since I knew that such payment 
was inevitable. The magistrate waved 
the matter of the old woman aside as 
being of trivial importance. 

“No complaint has been made as to 
the complete or partial killing of any 
old woman,” he remarked. “ What is 
now before the court is the far more im- 
portant affair of the cat. I have the 
most profound respect for the noble Eng- 
lish nation, and would gladly show to 
your friend any possible favor, but justice 
must be maintained. I therefore decree 
that he shall pay to each owner of the 
deceased cat five frances, besides a fine 
of ten franes more, making in all forty- 
five francs. Unless this is paid, I must 
commit him to prison.” 

The Englishman, after some little 
argument on my part, decided that re- 
sistance was useless. He paid over the 
forty-five frances, and was informed that 
he was at liberty to go where he pleased, 
provided he abstained from slaughtering 
cats. The bereaved cat-owners were quite 
satisfied with their respective five francs, 
and the magistrate complimented us on 
the promptness with which Englishmen 
always pay their debts. 

“Tell him,” said the Englishman, 
“that he has not heard the last of this 
outrage. Tell him that I shall write to 
the Times.” 

I did not think it worth while to trans- 
late this dire threat, so I merely informed 
the magistrate that we were both grate- 
ful for his courtesy ana consideration. 
He descended from the bench to shake 
hands with us “at the mode of the Eng- 
lish,” and again lamented the hard fate 
which had compelled him to fine an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

“But you conceive,” he added, “ that 
we cannot permit foreigners, even of 
the most distinguished, to come here 
and kill our leading cats. It is impos- 





sible. If such conduct were to be per- 
mitted, there would be a revolution of 
the most sanguinary.” 

We bade the magistrate farewell, and 
I said to my companion: 

“Come with me and have some lunch- 
eon. Baedeker says that there is a hotel 
near by where there is a good restaurant, 
and I should be delighted if you would 
lunch with me.” 

“Right you are,” he replied. “If you 
ean find anything decent to eat in this 
country, it’s more than I’ve been able 
to do. There’s one good thing: folks 
that worship cats as they do in this 
blooming town won’t serve them up 
at a restaurant.” 

We drove carefully in the motor-car, 
keeping a bright lookout for cats, until 
we reached the hotel. The dining-room 
was a large square apartment, with a 
rather dusty cement floor and a quantity 
of small deal tables, at most of which 
officers of the garrison in brilliant uni- 
forms and well-to-do citizens were vigor- 
ously lunching. We selected a table in 
a quiet corner, and at the Englishman’s 
request I ordered the luncheon. He was 
evidently in grave doubt as to what the 
order might bring forth. 

“The food in this country,” he re- 
marked, as the waiter departed, “is rum- 
mer than it is in France, and that’s say- 
ing a lot. I haven’t had a bit of bacon 
nor a cut of mutton since I left England. 
I can’t see what ails foreigners. They 
don’t seem to have the first idea of what 
a dinner ought to be.” 

But when the luncheon was brought 
on the table, and the Englishman suc- 
cessively ate ftagliatelli alla Bolognese, 
fritto misto, and polpettone, washed down 
by an excellent red wine, and followed by 
Parmesan cheese that wept under the 
knife, he magnanimously admitted that 
it was possible to eat, even in Piacenza. 

“TI don’t fancy,” he added, “that a 
man could get any forrader with this 
wine, even if he drank twice as much 
as I’ve had; but I'd really like to know 
if all the cats I see in this room are real.” 

In point of fact, the room swarmed 
with cats. I counted eleven within sight 
at one time, and there were many more 
under the tables and behind the legs of 
the guests. They were mostly young cats, 
for they walked with their tails erect, 
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and it is an inflexible rule among cats 
that turn tail 


attaining fourteen months of age. 


down on 
The 
eats walked fearlessly among the multi- 
tudinous legs of the guests, rubbing them- 
selves against the steel secabbards of the 
and condescending to eat the 
morsels of meat that nearly every one 
made it a rule to offer them. The officers 
were especially friendly with the cats, and 
when one of the latter refused a bit of 
offered by a lieutenant, 
the gentle warrior was obviously hurt 
and ashamed. 


one must one’s 


officers, 


cheese second 


“They are real enough,” I said, in re- 
ply to the Englishman’s question. “ Only 
I begin to think with you that cats must 
be worshipped in Piacenza. Perhaps the 
ancient Egyptian cult of Pasht still sur- 
vives here.” 

Just at that moment there entered four 
grizzled men in faded red shirts and 
venerable gray trousers. They were Gari- 
baldian veterans, and at the sight of them 





TOUCHED THE 





MEDAL REVERENTLY 


l remembered that it was the anniversary 
of the battle of the Volturno, and I un- 


derstood that these relics of the great 
Garibaldian epic had donned their old 
uniforms to do honor to the day. The 


officers rose and saluted as the four vet- 
erans entered. What if the men had been 
only privates in the army that gave half 
the peninsula to United Italy! What if 
the Vv with the 
stoop of the shoulders that comes to men 
who toil their hands! They were 
still the immortal Red Shirts had 
accomplished miracles under their mirac- 
ulous and the handsomely uni- 
formed high - bred officers of the 
Italian army were proud to salute them. 


were evident mechanics, 
with 


who 


leader, 
and 


“Who are those Johnnies in their shirt- 
“ They 
might dress decently before coming into 
a publie place.” 

“They are Garibaldian veterans,” I re- 
plied, “and one of them wears the medal 
of the Thousand.” 


sleeves?” asked my companion. 
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“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the Eng- 
lishman. “I remember seeing Gari- 
baldi in London when I was a kid. He 
was as right as they make ’em. When 
you got on your legs I thought for a 


*LeT’S GET OUT BEFORE HE BEGINS 


minute that you were going to chuck 
those chaps out.” 

A large white cat walked solemnly to- 
wards the veteran of the Thousand, sprang 
into his lap, and reaching up, touched the 
medal reverently with his lips. Then he 


gently released himself from the caressing 





hand of the Garibaldian, and jumping 
down, seated himself a few feet from 


the table, 


contemplated the four 


Red Shirts with obvious admiration. 





TO PREACH” 


were unexpectedly 


I began to think 
that there was 
something uncan- 
ny about the cats 
of Piacenza. I 
had once heard a 
eat enthusiast 
speak of a relig- 
ious cat whom he 
claimed to have 
known, but, since 
eats were first do- 
mesticated, who 
had ever dreamed 
of a patriotic cat? 
And yet here was 
a cat who saluted 
the. medal of the 
Thousand; a eat 
who  unquestion- 
ably knew the 
Garibaldian _ leg- 
end and_ rever- 
enced the sym- 
bolic red __ shirt. 
I felt uncomfort- 
able in that pa- 
triotic animal’s 
presence. 

“Come,” I said. 
“We must have 
a look at this 
town. I want to 
take the afternoon 
train for Modena, 
and that will give 
us just an hour to 
see the cathedral 
and the other ob- 
jects of interest” 

The English- 
man readily ac- 
quiesced, and we 
went in search of 
the cathedral. 
Here the fates 


good to me. The 


entire front of the cathedral was cov- 


ered with 


straw matting, for it was 


in process of restoration. This saved 
me from admiring a building that Rus- 


kin may have called vile and wicked, or 
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of failing to admire what that tyrannical 
master may have called beautiful and holy. 
To tell the truth, I did not then and do 
not now know Ruskin’s opinion of the 
facade of the Piacenza cathedral, but it 
is a relief to know that whatever that 
opinion may have been, there is not the 
least danger that I shall ever run counter 
to it, for I shall never see Piacenza again. 

There is really very little to see 
in Piacenza except the narrow streets, 
which, like nearly all narrow Italian 
are picturesque. The Piazza 
Cavalli is rather impressive, although the 


streets, 


statue of Ranuzio Farnese, which is in- 
tended to be its chief ornament, is little 
better than the average equestrian statue 
executed by order of Congress for the 


embellishment of the Capitol. The 
Church of St. Antonino has its archi- 
tectural merits, but as for the rest of 


the Piacenza churches, they are pain- 
fully commonplace. 

As we walked up the nave of the cathe- 
dral, I noticed a black cat slinking be- 
hind a column, and had little doubt that 
its black coat was purposely worn in 
imitation of a cassock. We had finished 
our last tomb and our last picture, and 
were nearly ready to leave the cathedral, 
when the Englishman touched my arm 
and pointed to the pulpit. There, on the 
reading-desk, sat the black cat, with his 
head slightly on one side as he watched us. 

“Let’s get out of here before he be- 
gins to preach,” whispered the English- 
man, and I hastened to follow his counsel. 
I had been in Piacenza but three hours, 















and had seen a dead cat owned in shares 
by seven persons, a patriotic cat who 
kissed the Garibaldian medal, and an ec- 
clesiastical cat who gave every reason 
to suppose that he was ready to preach 
a sermon from the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral. Prudence loudly told me to leave 
Piacenza without risking any fresh and 
still more startling the 
unique intelligence of its cats. 

“Look here,” said the Englishman, 
when we were once more in the open air. 
“You get into my automobile and come 
with me as far as Modena. I’m in the 
automobile-manufacturing business, and 
I’ve got to take this machine to a man 
in Florence who has bought it. Ill take 
you all the way there if you'll come. 
Don’t say no.” 

[ thanked him warmly. We stopped at 
the railway station for my luggage, and 
presently we were spinning down the old 
Roman road that runs in almost a straight 
line from Piacenza to Rimini. As the 
fresh air blew on my face and the warm 
sun filled me with the sense of content- 
ment that we share with other sun- 
loving animals, I wondered if the cats 
of Piacenza were not partly the creatures 
of a dream. But beyond doubt I had 
been wide awake while in Piacenza; and 
besides, there was the«testimony of my 
unimaginative English friend, who swore 
that there was something bally rum about 
the cats. So I must accept those weird 
animals as real, no matter how unac- 
countable and inexplicable their conduct 
may have been. 
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HAT year I spent the best two 
- months of the dry season on one 

of the estates—in fact on the prin- 
cipal cattle estate—of a famous meat- 
extract manufacturing company. 

B. O. S. Bos. You have seen the 
three magic letters on the advertisement 
pages of magazines and newspapers, in 
the windows of provision merchants, and 
on calendars for next year you receive 
by post in the month of November. 
They scatter pamphlets also, written in a 
sickly enthusiastic style and in seven 
languages, giving statistics of slaughter 
and bloodshed enough to make a Turk 
turn faint. The “art” illustrating that 
“literature” represents in vivid and 
shining colors a large and enraged black 
bull stamping upon a_ yellow. snake 
writhing in emerald-green grass, with a 
cobalt-blue cloudless sky for a_ back- 
ground. It is atrocious and it is an al- 
legory. The snake symbolizes disease, 
weakness — perhaps even mere hunger, 
which last is the chronic disease of the 
majority of mankind. Of course every- 
body knows the B. O. S. Ltd., with its un- 
rivalled products: Vino-bos, Jelly bos, 
and the latest unequalled perfection, Tri- 
bos, whose nourishment is offered to you 
not only highly concentrated, but already 
half digested. Such apparently is the 
love that Limited Company bears to its 
fellow men—even as the love of the 
father and mother penguin for their 
hungry fledglings. 

Of course the capital of a country must 
be productively employed. I have noth- 
ing to say against the company. But 
being myself animated by feelings of 
affection towards my fellow men, I am 
saddened by the modern system of ad- 
vertising. Whatever evidence it offers of 
enterprise, ingenuity, impudence, and re- 
source in certain individuals, it proves 
to my mind the wide prevalence of that 
form of mental degradation which is 
ealled gullibility. 


An Anarchist 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 








In various parts of the civilized and 
uncivilized world I have had to swallow 
B. O. S. with more or less benefit to myself, 
though without great pleasure. Prepared 
with hot water and abundantly peppered 
to bring out the taste, this extract is not 
really unpalatable. But I have never 
swallowed its advertisements. Perhaps 
they have not gone far enough. As 
far as I can remember, they make no 
promise of everlasting youth to the users 
of B. O. S., nor yet have they claimed the 
power of raising the dead for their es- 
timable products. Why this austere re- 
serve, I wonder! But I don’t think it 
would have had me even on these terms. 
Whatever form of mental degradation I 
may (being but human) be suffering 
from, it is not the popular form. I am 
not gullible. 

I have been at some pains to bring 
out distinctly this statement about my- 
self in view of the story which follows. 
I have checked the facts as far as pos- 
sible. I have turned up the files of 
French newspapers, and I have also talked 
with the officer who commands the mili- 
tary guard on the [le Royale, when in the 
course of my travels I reached Cayenne. 
I believe the story to be in the main true. 
It is the sort of story that no man, I 
think, would ever invent about himself, 
for it is neither grandiose nor flattering, 
nor yet funny enough to gratify the most 
perverted vanity. 

What makes it interesting is its im- 
becility. In that it is not singular. The 
whole of the public and private records 
of humanity, history and story alike, are 
made interesting precisely by that price- 
less defect, under which we all labor—to 
our everlasting discomfiture, but to each 
other’s entertainment and edification. The 
story contains all the elements of pathos 
and fun, of tragedy and comedy, of sen 
sation and surprise—whereas from ration- 
al conduct there is nothing to be expected 
of a touching, instructive,and amusing na- 





DENY NOTHING, NOTHING, NOTHING!” HE SAID, EXCITEDLY 
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ture. I am sure to be misunderstood, but 
I disdain to labor a point which to me 
seems absolutely self-evident. I will only 
remark that the whole body of fiction 
bears me out. Its main theme, I believe, 
is love. But it has never entered any 
writer’s head to take rational love for 
a subject. We should yawn. Only the 
complicated absurdities of that psycho- 
physiological state can rouse our interest 
and sympathy. However, there is noth- 
ing loving or lovable in what I am going 
to relate. 

It concerns the engineer of the steam- 
launch belonging to the Marafion cattle 
estate of the B. O. S. Co., Ltd. This estate 
is also an island—an island as big as a 
small province, lying in the estuary of 
a great South-American river. It is wild 
and not beautiful, but the grass growing 
on its low plains seems to possess excep- 
tionally nourishing and flavoring quali- 
ties. It resounds with the lowing of in- 
numerable herds—a deep and distressing 
sound under the vast open sky, rising like 
a monstrous protest of prisoners con- 
demned to death. On the mainland, 
across twenty miles of discolored muddy 
water, there stands a city whose name, 
let us say, is Horta. 

3ut the most interesting characteristic 
of this island (which seems like a sort 
of penal settlement for condemned cat- 
tle) consists in its being the only known 
habitat of an extremely rare and gorgeous 
butterfly. The species is even more rare 
than it is beautiful, which is not saying 
little. I have already alluded to my 
travels. I travelled at that time, but 
strictly for myself and with a moder- 
ation unknown in our days of round- 
the-world tickets. I even travelled with 
a purpose. As a matter of fact, I am 
—“Ha, ha, ha!—a desperate butterfly- 
slayer. Ha, ha, ha!” 

This was the tone in which Harry Gee, 
the manager of the cattle station, alluded 
to my pursuits. He seemed to consider 
me the greatest absurdity in the world. 
On the other hand, the B. O. S. Co., Ltd., 
represented to him the acme of the nine- 
teenth century’s achievement. I believe 
he slept in his leggings and spurs. His 
days he spent in the saddle flying over 
the plains, followed by a train of half- 
wild horsemen, who called him Don 
Enrique, and who had no definite idea 
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of the B. O. S. Co., Ltd., which paid their 
wages. He was an excellent manager, 
but I don’t see why, when we met at 
meals, he should have thumped me en 
the back, with loud, derisive inquiries: 
“ Tlow’s the deadly sport to-day ? 
flies going strong? 


sutter- 
Ha, ha, ha!”—espe- 
cially as he charged me two dollars per 
day for the hospitality of the B. O. S. Co., 
Ltd. (capital £2,000,000, fully paid up), 
in whose balance-sheet for that year 
those moneys are no doubt included. “I 
don’t think I can make it anything less 
in justice to my company,” he had re- 
marked, with extreme gravity, when | 
was arranging with him the terms of 
my stay on the island. 

His chaff would have been harmless 
enough if intimacy of intereourse in 
the absence of all friendship were not 
a thing detestable in itself. More- 
over, his facetiousness was not very 
amusing. It consisted in the wearisome 
repetition of descriptive phrases applied 
to people with a burst of laughter. 
“ Desperate butterfly-slayer. Ha, ha, ha!” 
was one sample of his peculiar wit which 
he himself enjoyed so much. And in 
the same vein of exquisite humor he 
called my attention to the engineer of 
the steam-launch, one day, as we strolled 
on the path by the side of the creek. 

The man’s head and shoulders emerged 
above the deck, over which were scattered 
various tools of his trade and a few pieces 
of machinery. He was doing some repairs 
to the engines. At the sound of our foot- 
steps he raised anxiously a grimy face 
with a pointed chin and a tiny fair 
mustache. What could be seen of his 
delicate features under the black smudges 
appeared to me wasted and livid ia the 
greenish shade of the enormous tree 
spreading its foliage over the launch 
moored close to the bank. 

To my great surprise, Harry Gee 
addressed him as “ Crocodile,” in that 
half-jeering, half-bullying tone which is 
characteristic of self-satisfaction in his 
delectable kind: 

“Tow does the work get on, Croco- 
dile ?” 

I should have said before that the 
amiable Harry had picked up French of 
a sort somewhere—in some colony or 
other,—and that he pronounced it with 
a disagreeable, forced precision as though 
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he meant to guy the language. The man 
in the launch answered him quickly in 
a pleasant voice. His eyes had a liquid 
softness and his teeth flashed dazzlingly 
white between his thin drooping lips. 
The manager turned to me, very cheerful 
and loud, explaining: 

“J call him Crocodile because he lives 
half in, half out of the creek. Amphibious 
—see? There’s nothing else amphibious 
living on the island except crocodiles; 
so he must belong to the species— 
eh? But in reality he’s nothing less 
than un citoyen anarchiste de Barce- 
lone ue 

“ A citizen anarchist from Barcelona?” 
I repeated, stupidly, looking down at the 
man. He had turned to his work in the 
engine-well of the launch and presented 
his bowed back to us. In that attitude 
I heard him protest, very audibly, 

“T do not even know Spanish.” 

“Hey? What? You dare to deny you 
come from over there?” the accomplished 
manager was down on him truculently. 

At this the man straightened himself 
up, dropping a spanner he had been 
using, and faced us; but he trembled in 
all his limbs. 

“T deny nothing, nothing, nothing!” he 
said, excitedly. 

He picked up the spanner and went to 
work again without paying any further 
attention to us. After looking at him 
for a minute or so, we went away. 

“Ts he really an anarchist?” I asked, 
when out of ear-shot. 

“T don’t care a hang what he is,” an- 
swered the humorous official of the 
B. O. S. Co. “I gave him the name 
because it suited me to label him in that 
way. It’s good for the company.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, stopping short. 

“Aha!” he triumphed, tilting up his 
hairless pug face and straddling his thin 
long legs. “That surprises you. I am 
bound to do my best for my company. 
They have enormous expenses. Why— 
our agent in Horta tells me they spend 
more than a hundred thousand pounds 
every year in advertising! One can’t be 
too economical in working the show. 
Well, I'll tell you. When I took charge 
here the estate had no steam-launch. I 
asked for one, and kept on asking by every 
mail till I got it; but the man they sent 
out with it chucked up his job at the 





end of two months, leaving the launch 
moored at the pontoon in Horta. Got 
a better screw at a sawmill up the river— 
blast him! And ever since it has been 
the same thing. Any Scotch or Yankee 
vagabond that likes to call himself a 
mechanic out here gets eighteen pounds 
a month, and the next thing you know 
he’s cleared out, after smashing some- 
thing as likely as not. I give you my 
word that some of the objects I’ve had 
for engine-drivers couldn’t tell the boiler 
from the funnel. But this fellow under- 
stands his trade, and I don’t mean him 
to clear out. See?” 

And he struck me lightly on the chest 
for emphasis. Disregarding his pecul- 
iarities of manner, I wanted to know what 
all this had to do with the man being 
an anarchist. 

“Come!” jeered the manager. “If 
you saw suddenly a barefooted, unkempt 
chap slinking amongst the bushes on the 
sea face of the island, and at the same 
time observed, less than a mile from the 
beach, a small schooner full of niggers 
hauling off in a hurry, you wouldn’t 
think the man fell there from the sky, 
would you? And it could be nothing else 
but either that or Cayenne. I’ve got my 
wits about me. Directly I sighted this 
queer game I said to myself—‘ Convict.’ 
I was as certain of it as I am of seeing 
you standing here this minute. So I 
spurred on straight at him. He stood his 
ground for a bit on a sand hillock erying 
out at me: ‘Monsieur! Monsieur. Ar- 
rétez!’ then at the last moment broke and 
ran for life. Says I to myself, ‘ I’ll tame 
you before I’m done with you.’ So with- 
out a single word I kept on, heading him 
off here and there. I rounded him up 
towards the shore, and at last I had him 
corralled on a spit, his heels in the water 
and nothing but sea and sky at his back, 
with my horse pawing the sand and 
shaking his head within a yard of him. 

“He folded his arms on his breast 
then and stuck his chin up in a sort of 
desperate way; but I wasn’t to be im- 
pressed by the beggar’s posturing. 

“Says I, ‘ You’re a runaway convict.’ 

“ When he heard French, his chin went 
down and his face changed. 

““T deny nothing,’ says he, panting 
yet, for I had kept him skipping about 
in front of my horse pretty smartly. I 
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asked him what he was doing there. He 
had got his breath by then, and explained 
that he had meant to make his way to a 
farm which he understood (from the 
schooner’s people, I suppose) was to be 
found in the neighborhood. At that | 
laughed aloud and he got uneasy. Had 
he been deceived? Was there no farm 
within walking distance ? 

“T laughed more and more. He was 
on foot, and of course the first bunch of 
cattle he came across would have stamped 
him three feet into ground under their 
hoofs. A dismounted man caught on 
the feeding-grounds hasn’t got the ghost 
of a chance. 

“€My coming upon you like this has 
certainly saved your life,’ I said. He re- 
marked that perhaps it was so; but that 
for his part he had imagined I had want- 
ed to kill him under the hoofs of my 
horse. I assured him that nothing would 
have been easier had I meant it. And 
then we came to a sort of dead stop. For 
the life of me I didn’t know what to do 
with this convict, unless I chucked him 
into the sea. It occurred to me to ask 
him what he had been transported for. 
He hung his head. 

“What is it? says I. ‘Theft, mur- 
der, or what? I wanted to hear what 
he would have to say for himself, though 
of course I expected it would be some 
sort of lie. But all he said was: 

“* Make it what you like. I deny noth- 
ing. It is no good denying anything.’ 

“T looked him over carefully and a 
thought struck me. 

“They’ve got anarchists there, too,’ I 
said. ‘ Perhaps you’re one of them.’ 

“¢T deny nothing whatever, monsieur,’ 
he repeats. 

“This answer made me think that per- 
haps he was not an anarchist. I believe 
those damned lunatics are rather proud of 
themselves. If he had been one, he would 
have probably confessed straight out. 

“€ What were you before you became a 
convict?’ I asked. 

“* Ouvrier, he says. ‘And a good 
workman, too.’ 

“At that I began to think he must 
be an anarchist, after all. That’s the 
class they come mostly from, isn’t it? 
I hate the cowardly bomb - throwing 
brutes. I almost made up my mind to 
turn my horse short round and leave him 
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to starve or drown where he was, which- 
ever he liked best. As to crossing the 
island to bother me again, the cattle 
would see to that. I don’t know what 
induced me to put another question: 

“* What sort of workman ?’ 

“T didn’t care a hang whether he an- 
swered me or not. But when he said at 
onee, ‘ Mécanicien, monsieur, I nearly 
jumped out of the saddle with exgite- 
ment. The launch had been lying dis- 
abled and idle in the creek for three 
weeks. My duty to the company was 
clear. He noticed my start, too, and 
there we were for a minute or so staring 
at each other as if bewitched. 

“Get up on my horse behind me,’ I 
told him. ‘You shall put my steam- 
launch to rights.’ ” 


These are the words in which the 
worthy manager of the Marafion estate 
related to me the coming of the anarchist. 
At the same time he made no secret of 
his doubt as to the man being an anarch- 
ist at all. He meant to keep him—out 
of a sense of duty to the company,—and 
the name he had given him would pre- 
vent the fellow from obtaining employ- 
ment anywhere in Horta. The vaqueros 
of the estate, when they went on leave, 
spread it all over the town. They did 
not know what an anarchist was, nor yet 
what Barcelona meant. They called him 
Anarchisto de Barcelona, as if it were his 
Christian name and surname. But the 
people in town had been reading in their 
papers about the anarchists in Europe 
and were very much impressed. Over 
the jocular addition of “de Barcelona” 
Mr. Harry Gee chuckled immensely. 
“That breed is particularly murderous, 
isn’t it? It makes the sawmills crowd 
still more afraid of having anything to 
do with him—see?” he exulted, candidly, 
to me. “I hold him by that name better 
than if I had him chained up by the leg 
to the steam-launch. 

“And mark,” he added, after a pause, 
“he does not deny it. I am not wronging 
him in any way. He is a convict of some 
sort, anyhow.” 

“But I suppose you pay him some 
wages, don’t you?” I asked. 

“Wages! What does he want with 
money? He gets his food from my kitch- 
en and his clothing from the store. Of 
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course I'll give him something at the 
end of the year, but you don’t think I'd 
employ a convict and give him the same 
money I would give an honest man? I 
am looking after the interests of my com- 
pany first and last.” 

I admitted that, for a company spend- 
ing a hundred thousand pounds every 
year in advertising, the strictest economy 
was obviously necessary. The manager 
of the Marafion Estancia grunted ap- 
provingly. 

“ And I’ll tell you what,” he continued: 
“if I were sure he’s an anarchist and 
he had the cheek to ask me for money, 
I would give him the toe of my boot. 
However, let him have the benefit of the 
doubt. I am perfectly willing to take 
it that he has done nothing worse than 
to stick a knife into somebody—with ex- 
tenuating circumstances—French fash- 
ion, don’t you know. But that subversive 
sanguinary rot of doing away with all 
law and order in the world makes my 
blood boil. It’s simply cutting the ground 
from under the feet of every decent, re- 
spectable, hard-working person. I tell 
you that the consciences of people who 
have them, like you or I, must be pro- 
tected in some way; or else the first low 
scoundrel that came along would in every 
respect be just as good as myself. Would- 
n’t he, now? And that’s absurd!” 

He glared at me. I nodded slightly and 
murmured that doubtless there was much 
subtle truth in his view. 


The principal truth discoverable in the 
views of Paul] the engineer was that a 
little thing may bring about the undoing 
of a man. 

“Tl ne faut pas beaucoup pour perdre 
un homme,” he said to me, thoughtfully, 
one evening. 

I report this reflection in French, since 
the man was of Paris, not of Barcelona 
at all. At the Maraiion he lived apart 
from the station, in a small shed with a 
metal roof and straw walls, which he call- 
ed mon atelier. He had a bench there. 
They had given him several horse-blankets 
and a saddle,—not that he ever had occa- 
sion to ride, but because no other bedding 
was used by the working-hands, who were 
all vaqueros—cattlemen. And on this 
horseman’s gear, like a son of the plains, 
he used to sleep amongst the tools of his 
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trade, in a litter of rusty scrap-iron, with 
a portable forge at his head and the work- 
bench sustaining his grimy mosquito-net. 

Now and then I would bring him a 
few candle ends saved from the secant 
supply of the manager’s house. He was 
very thankful for these. He did not like 
to lie awake in the dark, he confessed. 
He complained that sleep eluded him. 
“ Le sommeil me fuit,” he declared, with 
his habitual air of subdued stoicism, 
which made him sympathetic and touch- 
ing. I made it clear to him that I did 
not attach undue importance to the fact 
of his being a convict. 

Thus it came about that one evening 
he was led to talk about himself. As one 
of the bits of candle on the edge of the 
bench burned out to the end, he hastened 
to light another. 

He had done his military service in a 
provincial garrison and returned to Paris 
to follow his trade. It was a well-paid 
one. He told me with some pride that 
in a short time he was earning no less 
than fifteen frances a day. He was think- 
ing of setting up for himself by and by 
and of getting married. 

Here he sighed deeply and paused. 
Then with a return to his stoical note, 

“Tt seems I did not know enough 
about myself.” 

On his twenty-fifth birthday two of his 
friends in the repairing-shop where he 
worked proposed to stand him a din- 
ner. He was immensely touched by this 
attention. 

“T was a steady man,” he remarked, 
“but I am not less sociable than any 
other body.” 

The entertainment came off in a little 
café on the Boulevard de la Chapelle. At 
dinner they drank some special wine. It 
was excellent. Everything was excellent. 
And the world—in his own words—seem- 
ed a very good place to live in. He had 
good prospects, some little money laid 
by, and the affection of two excellent 
friends. He proposed to pay for all the 
drinks after dinner, which was only 
proper on his part. 

They drank more wine; they drank 
liqueurs, cognac, beer, then more liqueurs 
and more cognac. Two strangers sitting 
at the next table looked at him, he said, 
so sympathetically that he invited them 
to join the party. 
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He had never drunk so much in his 
life. His elation extreme, and so 
pleasurable that whenever it flagged he 
hastened to order more drinks. 

“Tt seemed to me,” he said, in his quiet 
tone and looking on the ground in the 
gloomy shed full of shadows, “that I was 
on the point of just attaining a great 
and wonderful felicity. Another drink, 
I felt, would do it. The others were 
holding out well with me, glass for glass.” 

3ut an extraordinary thing happened. 
He seemed to be slipping back. Gloomy 
ideas—des idées noires—rushed into his 
head. All the world outside the café 
appeared to him as a dismal evil place 
where a multitude of poor wretches had 
to work and slave to the sole end that 
a few individuals should ride in 
riages and live riotously in palaces. 


was 


car- 
The 
pity of mankind’s cruel lot oppressed his 
heart. In a voice choked with sorrow he 
tried to express these sentiments. He 
thinks he wept. 

The two new acquaintances hastened 
to console him by their sympathetic as- 
sent. Yes. Such injustice was indeed 
scandalous. There was only one way of 
dealing with the rotten state of society. 
Demolish the whole sacrée boutique. 

Their heads hovered over the table as 
they whispered to him eloquently. I 
don’t think they quite expected the result. 
He was extremely drunk. Mad drunk. 
With a howl of rage he leaped suddenly 
upon the table. Kicking over bottles and 
glasses, he yelled: “ Vive Uanarchie! 
Death to the capitalists!” He yelled this 
again and again. All round him broken 
glass was falling, chairs were swung high 
in the air, people were taking each other 
by the throat. The police dashed in. 
He hit, bit, scratched and struggled, till 
something crashed upon his head. 

He came to himself in a cell, locked 
up on a charge of assault, seditious cries, 
and anarchist propaganda. 

He looked at me fixedly with his liquid, 
shining eyes, that seemed very big in the 
dim light. 

“ That was bad. But even then I might 
have got off somehow, perhaps,” he said, 
slowly. 

I doubt it. But whatever chance he 
had was done away with by a young 
socialist lawyer who undertook his de- 
fence. In vain he assured him that he 
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was no anarchist; that he was a quiet, 
respectable mechanic, only too anxious to 
work ten hours per day. He was present- 
ed at the trial as the victim of society. 
His ery of revolt was the expression of 
infinite suffering. The young lawyer had 
his way to make, and this was his start. 
for the 
nounced magnificent. 

He paused, swallowed, and brought out 
the statement, 

“T got the maximum penalty applica- 
ble to a first offence.” 

I made a sympathetic murmur. 
hung his head and folded his arms. 

” When I got out of prison,” he began, 
gently, “ I made tracks, of course, for my 
old workshop. My patron had a particular 
liking for me before; but when he saw 
me he turned green with fright and 
showed me the door with a shaking hand.” 

While he stood in the street, uneasy 
and diseoncerted, he was accosted by a 
middle-aged man who introduced him- 
self as an engineer’s fitter, too. “I know 
who you are,” he said. “I have attended 
your trial. You are a good comrade and 
your ideas are sound. But the devil of 
it is that you shall not be able to get 
work now anywhere. These bourgeois Il 
conspire to starve you. That’s their way. 
Expect no mercy from them.” 

To be spoken to so kindly in the street 
had comforted him very much. His seem- 
ed to be the sort of nature needing sup- 
port and sympathy. The idea of not be- 
ing able to find work had knocked him 
over completely. If his patron, who knew 
him so well for a quiet, orderly, compe- 
tent workman, would have nothing to do 
with him now—then surely nobody else 
would. That was clear. The _ police, 
keeping their eye on him, would hasten 
to warn every employer inclined to give 
him a chance. He felt suddenly very help- 
less, alarmed, and idle; and he followed 
the middle-aged man to the estaminet 
round the corner to meet some other good 
companions. They assured him that he 
would not be allowed to starve, work or 
no work. They had drinks all round to 
the discomfiture of all employers of labor 
and to the destruction of society. 

He sat biting his lower lip. 

“That is, monsieur, how I became a 
compagnon,” he said. The hand he passed 
over his forehead was trembling. “ All 
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the same, there’s something wrong in a 
world where a man can get lost for a 
glass more or less.” 

He never looked up, though I could 
see he was getting excited under his de- 
jection. He slapped the bench with his 
open palm. 

“No!” he cried. “ It was an impossible 
existence! Watched by the police, watch- 
ed by the comrades! I did not belong 
to myself any more. Why, I could not 
even go to draw a few francs from my 
savings-bank without a comrade hanging 
about the door to see that I didn’t bolt! 
And most of them were neither more nor 
less than housebreakers. The intelligent, 
I mean. They robbed the rich; they were 
only getting back their own, they said. 
When I had had some drink I believed 
them. There were also the fools and the 
mad. Des exaltés—quoi! When I was 
drunk I loved them. When I got more 
drink I was angry with the world. That 
was the best time. I found refuge from 
misery in rage. But one can’t be always 
drunk — n’est-ce pas, monsieur? And 
when I was sober I was afraid to break 
away. They would have stuck me like 
a pig. 

He folded his arms again and raised 
his sharp chin with a bitter smile. 

“By and by they told me it was time 
to go to work. The work was to rob 
a bank. Afterwards a bomb would be 
thrown to wreck the place. My beginner’s 
part would be to keep watch in a street 
at the back and to take care of a black 
bag with the bomb inside till it was 
wanted. After the meeting at which the 
affair was arranged a trusty comrade did 
not leave me an inch. I had not dared 
to protest; I was afraid of being done 
away with quietly in that room; only, 
as we were walking together I wondered 
whether it would not be better for me to 
throw myself suddenly into the Seine. But 
while I was turning it over in my mind 
we had crossed the bridge, and after- 
wards I had not the opportunity.” 

In the light of the candle end, with his 
sharp features, fluffy little mustache, and 
oval face, he looked at times delicately 
and gayly young, and then appeared quite 
old, decrepit, full of sorrow, pressing his 
folded arms to his breast. 

As he remained silent I felt bound 
to ask: 
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“Well! And how did it end?’ 

“In Cayenne,” he answered. 

He seemed to think that somebody had 
given the show away. As he was keep- 
ing watch in the back street, bag in hand, 
he was set upon by the police. “ These 
imbeciles ” had knocked him down with- 
out noticing what he had in his hand. 
He wondered how the bomb failed to 
explode as he fell. But it didn’t explode. 

“T tried to tell my story in court,” he 
continued. “ The president was amused. 
There were in the audience some idiots 
who laughed.” 

I expressed the hope that some of the 
others had been caught too. He shud- 
dered slightly before he told me that there 
were two—Simon, called also Biscuit, 
the middle-aged fitter who spoke to him 
in the street, and a fellow of the name 
of Mafile, one of the sympathetic stran- 
gers who had applauded his sentiments 
and consoled his humanitarian sorrows 
when he got drunk in the café. 

“Yes,” he went on, with an effort, “I 
had the advantage of their company over 
there on St. Joseph’s Island, amongst 
some eighty or ninety other anarchists. 
We were all classed as dangerous.” 

St. Joseph’s Island is the prettiest of 
the Iles de Salut. It is rocky and green, 
with shallow ravines, bushes, thickets, 
groves of mango-trees, and many feathery 
palms. Six warders armed with revolvers 
and carbines are in charge of the con- 
victs kept there. 

An eight-oared galley keeps up the com- 
munication in the daytime, across a chan- 
nel a quarter of a mile wide, with the Ie 
Royale, where there is a military post. 
She makes the first trip at six in the 
morning. At four in the afternoon her 
service is over, and she is then hauled up 
into a little dock on the Ile Royale and 
a sentry put over her and a few smaller 
boats. From that time till next morning 
the island of St. Joseph remains cut off 
from the rest of the world, with the 
warders patrolling in turn the path from 
the warders’ house to the convict huts, 
and a multitude of sharks patrolling the 
waters all round. . 

Under these circumstances the con- 
victs planned a mutiny. Such a thing 
had never been known in the peni- 
tentiary’s history before. But their plan 
was not without some possibility of suc- 
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cess. The warders were to be taken by 


surprise and murdered during the night. 
Their arms would enable the convicts 
to shoot down the people in the boat as 
she came alongside in the morning. The 
galley once in their possession, other 
boats were to be captured, and the whole 
company was to row away up the coast. 

At dusk two warders came over to 
muster the convicts as usual. Then they 
proceeded to inspect the huts to ascertain 
that everything was in order. In the 
second they entered they were set upon 
and absolutely smothered under the num- 
bers of their assailants. The darkness 
fell rapidly. It was a new moon; and 
a heavy black squall gathering over the 
coast increased the profound darkness of 
the night. The convicts assembled in the 
open space, deliberating upon the next 
step to be taken, quarrelled in low voices. 

‘You took part in it too?” I asked. 

“No. I knew what was going to be 
done, of course. But why should I kill 
these warders? I had nothing agaiast 
them. But I was afraid of the others. 
Whatever happened, I could not escape 
from them. I sat alone on the stump 
of a tree with my head in my hands, sick 
at heart at the thought of a freedom 
that could be nothing but a mockery to 
me. Suddenly I was startled to perceive 
the shape of a man on the path near by. 
He stood perfectly still, then his form 
became effaced in the night. It must 
have been the chief warder coming to 
see what had become of his two men. 
No one noticed him. The convicts kept 
on quarrelling over their plans. The 
leaders could not get themselves obeyed. 
The fierce whispering of that dark mass 
of men was very horrible. 

“At last they divided into two parties 
and moved off. When they had passed 
me I rose, weary and hopeless. The path 
to the warders’ house was dark and silent, 
but on each side the bushes rustled slight- 
ly. Presently I saw a faint thread of 
light before me. The chief warder, fol- 
lowed by his three men, was approaching 
cautiously. But he had failed to close his 
dark lanthorn properly. The convicts had 
seen that faint gleam too. There was 
an awful savage yell, a turmoil on the 
dark path, shots fired, blows, groans, and 
with the sound of smashed bushes, the 
shouts of the pursuers and the screams 
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of the pursued, the man-hunt, the warder- 
hunt, passed by me into the interior of 
the island. I was alone. And I assure 
you, monsieur, I was indifferent to every- 
thing. After standing still for a while, 
I walked on along the path till I kicked 
something hard. I stooped and picked 
up a warder’s revolver. I felt with my 
fingers that it was loaded in five cham- 
bers. In the gusts of wind I heard the 
convicts ealling to each other far away, 
and then a roll of thunder would cover 
the soughing and rustling of the trees. 
A big light ran across my path very low 
along the ground, and it showed a wom- 
an’s skirt with the edge of an apron. 

“T knew it was the wife of the head 
warder. They must have forgotten all 
about her. A shot rang out in the in- 
terior of the island, and she eried out 
to herself as she ran. She passed on. I 
followed, and presently I saw her again. 
She was pulling at the cord of the big 
bell which hangs at the end of the 
landing-pier with one hand, and with the 
other was swinging the heavy lanthorn 
to and fro. That is the signal for the 
Lle Royale should assistance be required 
at night. The wind carried the sound 
away from our island and the light was 
hidden on the shore side by the few trees 
that grow near the warders’ house. 

“T came up quite close to her from be- 
hind. She went on without stopping, 
without looking aside, as though she had 
been all alone on the island. A brave 
woman, monsieur. I put the revolver in- 
side the breast of my blue blouse and wait- 
ed. <A flash of lightning and a clap of 
thunder destroyed both sound and light 
for an instant, but she never faltered, pull- 
ing at the cord and swinging the lanthorn 
as regularly as a machine. She was a 
comely woman of thirty—no more. 1] 
thought to myself, ‘All that’s no good 
on a night like this.’ And I made up my 
mind that if a body of my fellow convicts 
came down to the pier—which was sure 
to happen soon—I would shoot her 
through the head before I shot myself. 
I knew the ‘comrades’ well. This idea 
of mine gave me quite an interest in life, 
monsieur; and at once, instead of remain- 
ing stupidly exposed on the pier, I 
crouched behind a bush. I did not intend 
to let myself be pounced upon unawares 
and prevented perhaps from rendering a 
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supreme service to at least one human 
creature before I died myself. 

“But we must believe the signal was 
seen, for the galley from the Ile Royale 
came over in an astonishingly short time. 
The woman kept right on till the light 
of her lanthorn flashed upon the officer 
in command and the bayonets of the sol- 
diers in the boat. Then she sat down and 
began to cry. 

“She didn’t need me any more. I did 
not budge. Some soldiers were only in 
their shirt-sleeves, others without boots, 
just as the call to arms had found them. 
They passed by my bush at the double. 
The galley had been sent away for more; 
and the woman sat all alone crying at the 
end of the pier, with the lanthorn stand- 
ing on the ground near her. 

“Then suddenly I saw appear in the 
light the red pantaloons of two more men. 
I was overcome with astonishment. They 
too started off at a run. Their tunics 
flapped unbuttoned and they were bare- 
headed. One of them panted out to the 
other, ‘ Straight on, straight on!’ 

“Where on earth did they come from, 
I wondered. Slowly I walked down the 
short pier. I saw the woman’s form 
shaken by sobs and heard her moaning 
more and more distinctly, ‘Oh, my man! 
my man! my man!’ I stole on quietly. 
She could neither hear nor see anything. 
She had thrown her apron over her head 
and was lost in her grief. But I re- 
marked a small boat fastened to the end 
of the pier. 

“ Those two men—they looked like sous- 
oficiers—must have come in it, after 
being too late, I suppose, for the galley. 
It is ineredible that they should have 
thus broken the regulations from a sense 
of duty. And it was a stupid thing to do. 
I could not believe my eyes in the very 
moment I was stepping into that boat. 

“T pulled along the shore slowly. A 
black cloud hung over the Tles de Salut. 
I heard firing, shouts. Another hunt 
had begun—the convict-hunt. The oars 
were too long to pull comfortably. I 
managed them with difficulty, though the 
boat herself was light. But when I got 
round to the other side of the island the 
squall broke in rain and wind. I was 
unable to make head against it. I let 
her drift ashore and secured her. 

“T knew the spot. There was a tumble- 


down old hovel standing near the water. 
Cowering in there, I heard through the 
noises of the wind and the falling down- 
pour some people tearing through the 
bushes. They came out on the strand. 
Soldiers perhaps. A flash of lightning 
threw everything near me into violent 
relief. Convicts. 

“And directly a voice said, ‘It’s a 
miracle. It was the voice of Simon, 
otherwise Biscuit. 

“And another voice growled, ‘ What’s 
a miracle?’ 

“* Why, there’s a boat lying here!’ 

“<You must be mad, Simon! But 
there is, after all. . . . A boat.” 

“They seemed awed into complete si- 
lence. The other man was Mafile. He 
spoke again, cautiously. 

“<“Tt is fastened up. There must be 
somebody here.’ 

“I spoke from within the hovel: ‘I 
am here.’ 

“They came in then, and soon gave 
me to understand that the boat was; 
theirs, not mine. ‘ There are two of us,’ 
said Mafile, ‘ against you alone.’ 

“T got out into the open to keep clear 
of them for fear of getting a treacherous 
blow on the head. I could have shot 
them both where they stood. But I said 
nothing. I kept down the laughter ris- 
ing in my throat. I made myself very 
humble and begged to be allowed to go. 
They consulted in low tones about my 
fate, while with my hand on the revolver 
in the bosom of my blouse I had their 
lives in my power. I let them live. I 
meant them to pull that boat. I repre- 
sented to them with abject humility that 
I understood the management of a boat, 
and that, being three to pull, we could 
get a rest in turns. That decided them 
at last. It was time. A little more and 
I would have gone into screaming fits at 
the drollness of it.” 

At this point his excitement broke out. 
He jumped off the bench and gesticulated. 
The great shadows of his arms darting 
over roof and walls made the shed appear 
too small to contain his agitation. 

“T deny nothing,” he burst out. “I 
was elated, monsieur. I tasted a sort 
of felicity. But I kept very quiet. I 
took my turns at pulling all through the 
night. We made for the open sea, put- 
ting our trust in a passing ship. It was 
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foolhardy. I persuaded them to it. 
When the sun rose the immensity of 
water was calm, and the Iles de Salut 
appeared only like dark specks from the 
top of each swell. I was steering then. 
Mafile, who was puiling bow, let out an 
oath and said, ‘ We must rest.’ 

“The time to laugh had come at last. 
And I took my fill of it, I can tell you. 
I held my sides and rolled, they had such 
startled faces. ‘ What’s got into him, the 
animal?’ cries Mafile. 

“ And Simon, who was nearest to me, 
says over his shoulder to him, ‘ Devil 
take me if I don’t think he’s gone mad!’ 

“Then I produced the revolver. Aha! 
In a moment they both got the stoniest 
eyes you can imagine. Ha, ha! They 
were frightened. But they pulled. Oh 
yes, they pulled all day, sometimes look- 
ing wild and sometimes looking faint. 
I lost nothing of it because I had to keep 
my eyes on them all the time, or else— 
crack !—-they would have been on top of 
me in a second. I rested my revolver 
hand on my knee all ready and steered 
with the other. Their faces began to 
blister. Sky and sea seemed on fire round 
us and the sea steamed in the sun. The 
boat made a sizzling sound as she went 
through the water. Sometimes Mafile 
foamed at the mouth and sometimes he 
groaned. But he pulled. He dared not 
stop. His eyes became bloodshot all over, 
and he had bitten his lower lip to pieces. 
Simon was as hoarse as a crow. 

“¢ Comrade—’ he begins. 

“There are no comrades here. I 
am your patron,’ 

“¢ Patron, then,’ he says, ‘in the name 
of humanity let us rest.’ 

“T let them. There was a little rain- 
water washing about the bottom of the 
boat. I permitted them to snatch some 
of it in the hollow of their palms. But 
as I said ‘En route’ I caught them ex- 
changing significant glances. They 
thought I would have to go to sleep 
sometime! Aha! But I did not want to 
go to sleep. I was more awake than 
ever. It is they who went to sleep as 
they pulled, tumbling off the thwarts 
head over heels suddenly, one after an- 
other. I let them lie. All the stars 
were out. It was a quiet world. The 
sun rose. Another day. Allez! En route! 

“They pulled badly. Their eyes rolled 
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about and their tongues hung out. In 
the middle of the forenoon Mafile croaks 
out: ‘ Let us make a rush at him, Simon. 
I would just as soon be shot down as to die 
of thirst, hunger, and fatigue at the oar.’ 

“But while he spoke he pulled. And 
Simon kept on pulling too. It made me 
smile. Ah! They loved their life, these 
two, in this evil world of theirs, just 
as I used to love my life, too, before they 
spoiled it for me with their phrases. I 
let them go on to the point of exhaustion, 
and only then I pointed out at the sails 
of a ship on the horizon. 

“Aha! You should have*seen them 
revive and buckle to their work! For I 
kept them at it to pull right across that 
ship’s path. They were changed. The 
sort of pity I had felt for them left me. 
They looked more like themselves every 
minute. They looked at me with the 
glances I had known so well. They were 
happy. They smiled. 

“¢ Well,’ says Simon, ‘the energy of 
that youngster has saved our lives. If 
he hadn’t made us, we could never have 
pulled so far out into the track of ships. 
Comrade, I forgive you. I admire you.’ 

“And Mafile growls from forward: 
‘We owe you a famous debt of gratitude, 
comrade. You are cut out for a chief.’ 

“Comrade! Monsieur! Ah, what a good 
word! And they, such men as these two, 
had made it accursed. I looked at them. 
I remembered their lies, their promises, 
their menaces, and all my days of misery. 
Why could they not have left me alone 
after I came out of prison? I looked at 
them and thought that while they lived 
I could never be free. Never. Neither 
I nor others like me with warm hearts 
and weak heads. For I know I have not 
a strong head, monsieur. A black rage 
came upon me—the rage of extreme in- 
toxication,—but not against injustice or 
society. Oh no! 

“¢T must be free!’ I cried, furiously. 

“* Vive la liberté!’ yells that ruffian 
Mafile. ‘Mort aux bourgeois who send 
us to Cayenne! They shall soon know 
that we are free.’ 

“The sky, the sea, the whole horizon, 
seemed to turn red to me, blood red all 
round the boat. My temples were beat- 
ing so loud that I wondered they did 
not hear. How is it that they did not? 
How is it they did not understand ? 
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“T heard Simon ask, ‘Have we not 
pulled far enough out now? 

“*Ves, Far enough,’ I said. I was 
sorry for him; it was the other I hated. 
He hauled in his oar with a loud sigh, 
and as he was raising his hand to wipe 
his forehead with the air of a man who 
had done his work, I pulled the trigger 
of my revolver and shot him like this, 
off the knee, right through the heart. 

“He tumbled down, with his head 
hanging over the side of the boat. I did 
not give him a second glance. The other 
cried out piercingly. Only one shriek of 
horror. Then all was still. 

“He was slipping down off the thwart 
on to his knees and raised his joined 
hands before his face in an attitude of 
supplication. ‘Mercy,’ he whispered, 
faintly. ‘ Merey for me!—comrade.’ 

“* Ah, comrade,’ I said, in a low tone. 
‘Yes, comrade, of course. Well, then, 
shout Vive l’anarchie.’ 

“He flung up his arms, his face up to 
the sky and his mouth wide open in a 
great shout of despair. ‘ Vive l’anarchie! 
Vive—’ 

“He collapsed all in a heap, with a 
bullet through his head. 

“T flung them both overboard. I threw 
away the revolver, too. Then I sat down 
quietly. I was free at last! At last. 
I did not even look towards the ship. 
T did not care. Indeed, I think I must 
have gone to sleep, because all of a sud- 
den there were shouts and I found the 
ship almost on top of me. They hauled 
me on board and secured the boat astern. 
They were all blacks, except the captain, 
who was a mulatto. He alone knew a 
few words of French. I could not find 
out where they were going nor who they 
were. They gave me something to eat 
every day; but I did not like the way 
they used to discuss me in their lan- 
guage. Perhaps they were deliberating 
about throwing mie overboard in order 
to keep possession of the boat. How do 
I know? As we were passing this island 
I asked whether it was inhabitable. I 
understood from the mulatto that there 
was a house on it. A farm, I fancied. 
So I asked them to put me ashore there 
ind keep the boat for their trouble. This, 
| imagine, was just what they wanted. 
The rest you know.” 

After pronouncing these words he lost 





suddenly all control over himself. He 
paced to and fro, quicker and quicker, till 
he broke into a run; his arms went like 
a windmill and his ejaculations became 
very much like raving. The burden of 
them was that he “ denied nothing, noth- 
ing!” I could only let him go on, and 
sat out of his way, repeating, “ Calmez 
vous, calmez vous,’ at intervals till his 
agitation exhausted itself. 

I must confess, too, that I remained 
there long after he had crawled under 
his mosquito-net. He had adjured me 
not to leave him; so, as one sits up with 
a nervous child, I sat up with him—in 
the name of humanity—till he fell asleep. 

On the whole, my idea is that he was 
much more of an anarchist than he con- 
fessed to me or to himself; and that, the 
special features of his case apart, he was 
very much like many other anarchists. 
Warm heart and weak head—that is the 
word of the riddle; and it is a fact that 
the bitterest contradictions and the dead- 
liest conflicts of the world are carried 
on in every individual breast capable of 
feeling and passion. 

From personal inquiry I can vouch 
that the story of the convict mutiny was 
in every particular as stated by him. 

When I got back to Horta from Cayenne 
and saw the “anarchist” again, he did 
not look well. He was more worn, still 
more frail, and very livid indeed under 
the grimy smudges of his calling. Evi- 
dently the meat of the company’s main 
herd (in its uneconcentrated form) did 
not agree with him at all. 

It was on the pontoon in Horta that 
we met; and I tried to induce him to 
leave the launch moored there and fol- 
low me to Europe there and then. It 
would have been delightful to think of 
the excellent manager’s surprise and dis- 
gust at the poor fellow’s escape. But he 
refused with unconquerable obstinacy. 

“Surely you don’t mean to live al- 
ways here!” I cried. He shook his head. 

“T shall die here,” he said. Then 
added, moodily, “ Away from them.” 

Sometimes I think of him lying open- 
eyed on his horseman’s gear in the low 
shed full of tools and scraps of iron— 
the anarchist slave of the Marafion es- 
tate, waiting with resignation for that 
sleep which eluded him, as he used to say, 
in such an unaccountable manner. 
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HERE is a certain question that al- 
most inevitably proposes itself to 
everybody that studies chemistry: 
Why are some of the elements of matter 
so excessively abundant while others are 
so excessively rare? Why is there one 
volume of oxygen in every five of air, 
while there is only one volume of kryp- 
ton in twenty million? Why did Bois- 
baudran, in order to obtain some two 
ounces of the metal gallium, find it neces- 
sary to work over nearly 600 pounds of 
crude material, while the metal alumin- 
ium, which is not unlike gallium, we use 
in the commonest way? Why, in a word, 
is gold so hard to come by, while iron lies 
literally Actually, more 
than half of the known elements are rare, 
unheard of by the layman and practically 
unknown to ninety-five per cent. of* work- 
ing chemists. Who, for example, has ever 
heard of, much less worked with, lan- 
thanum, europium, erbium, neodynium, 
gadolinium, thulium, praseodymium, 
terbium, ytterbium, samarium, hol- 
mium, tantalum? Yet these forbidding 
names represent certain elements of mat- 
ter just as do others such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, or lead; elements, too, unique 
in their properties and filled with all 
kinds of potential usefulnesses to man. 
If we conld but answer the question 
why gold is rare and iron is common, 
we should probably have the answer to 
one of the most interesting secrets in all 
the world—the secret of the genesis of 
matter; for in order to answer it we 
should find it necessary to know, first, 
how gold and iron came to be made. Of 
course this secret lies carefully packed 
away in some of the hidden places of the 
earth, but there are certain paths of in- 
vestigation indicated by which we may 
hope to arrive. For example, gold is 


everywhere ¢ 





rare and gold is heavy, and most of the 
rare elements are heavy, too. Is there 
not some significance in this? It used 
to be thought that gold, together with 
other rare elements, was rare because it 
was heavy—that when the earth was in 
a molten condition, gold and the heavy 
elements would fall to the centre, and 
hence that we should find upon the sur- 
face merely rare and accidental traces. 
This idea received support from the fact 
that the density of the earth, calculated 
from astronomical data, was markedly 
greater than the average density of the 
surface. We now know, though, that this 
difference in density may be accounted for 
by the influence of pressure at great depths. 
It is altogether unlikely that we should 
ever find a gold-mine by “ digging down 
to China,” for the apparent rarity of cer- 
tain elements seems to be an actual rarity 
throughout the whole mass of the earth. 

Another significant fact is the way in 
which the rare elements are associated 
together. Everybody knows that a lead- 
is always more or less a silver- 
mine, and a copper-mine a gold-mine; and 
to take another example of many, the 
dozen elements cited above as an example 
of rarity are always found together in a 
few rare minerals discovered in widely 
seattered localities. It used to be said 
that this curious association of certain 
elements was to be accounted for by the 
law that “birds of a feather flock 
gether,” and that owing to chemical simi- 
larities they became associated by the 
sorting processes of nature. Unfortunate- 
ly, though, for the theory, many of the 
associated elements are not “birds of a 
feather” at all—silver is not like lead, 
and gold is anything but copper, in a 
chemical sense,—and when we come to 
look for this “sorting process,” there is 
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no such thing ascertainable. It is plain 
that we must seek elsewhere for an ex- 
planation of the rare elements. We are 
beginning to find a hint of the answer 
in the new knowledge initiated by 
Becquerel’s discovery of radioactivity. 
The possible explanations are two. The 
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A FAMILIAR GAS-MANTLE 


first depends upon the fact that the radio- 
active elements such as radium, thorium, 
and uranium possess the heaviest atoms 
we know in nature, and furthermore that 
the radioactivity of these elements seems 
to depend upon their actual disintegra- 
tion into simpler elements. This is now 
a commonplace of the new knowledge: 
In addition to this, some of the elemental 
products of this disintegration are not 
themselves radioactive. May it not be, 
then, that gold and other rare elements 
with heavy atoms are the decomposition 
products of still other elements—rare be- 
cause they are transient and break down 
into other things? It would not sur- 
prise us in the light of radioactivity to 
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find that silver is always in lead because 
lead breaks down into silver. It has re- 
cently been suggested that all the silver 
should carefully be removed from some 
few tons of lead, and that after the lapse 
of a few years a fresh crop should be 
looked for. 

The second theory insists that the con- 
verse is true, that instead of the rare 
elements resulting from a process of 
elemental decomposition they may re- 
sult from elemental synthesis. The forty 
years’ work of Sir Norman Lockyer has 
at last familiarized the world with the 
conception of an inorganic evolution in 
the sun and stars by which the heavy 
elements are synthesized out of the light- 
er ones, and radioactivity lends counte- 
nance to this idea by the statement that 
the lighter elements may be taking up 
as much energy to evolve into heavy 
elements as is given up by the heavy 
elements in disintegrating into light 
ones. On the basis of either explanation 
the rare elements are rare because they 
are transient—transition forms—unstable. 
There seems to be experimental support 
of this in the study of the rare earths. 
The dozen rare elements named above oc- 
cur associated together, but in endeavor- 
ing to isolate them the results obtained 
depend upon the method employed. The 
amazingly contradictory results of the 
eminent workers in this field can best 
be explained by the assumption that these 
elements actually break down in their 
hands. They seem derived from one 
another, but whether Terbium begat Hol- 
mium and Holmium begat Erbium, or 
whether, on the contrary, Erbium begat 
Holmium and Holmium Terbium, we 
have no idea. We thus see two pos- 
sible solutions for this problem, but no 
demonstrative answer. Down in the earth 
somewhere, “surely there is a vein for 
the silver and a place for gold where they 
fine it,” but as for the question “ Why is 
gold?” it is as insoluble as the question 
“Why is a hen?” 

But if we cannot answer “ Why is a 
hen?” we, nevertheless, all eat eggs, and 
although we cannot explain the origin 
of the rare elements we still may use 
them. It is the industrial use of a few 
of these rare elements that we make the 
subject-matter of this paper. But the 
rare elements are very many, and since 
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Industry married Science, since Cinderel- 
la became a lady, their applications are 
just as many. We must, therefore, limit 
our study of these things to one phase 
of usefulness, let us say to the lighting 
of our streets and homes. Our paper will 
serve to demonstrate in this way, better 
than in any other, the world of differ- 
ence between the New Industry and the 
Old Industry, between the sway of the 
finger of Science and the ancient rule 
of Thumb. 


Early in the eighties of the last cen- 
tury Dr. Carl von Welsbach was investi- 
gating the elements of the rare earths. 
In these investigations the spectroscope 
plays a most important part when brought 
to bear on these substances when raised 
to vivid ineandescence. In order to in- 
crease this valuable incandescence a cer- 
tain idea dropped into von Welsbach’s 
mind—dropped almost from nowhere. 
This idea was the savior of an enormous 
industry. It occurred to von Welsbach 
that he might increase this incandescence 
by impregnating a piece of cotton with 
the substance and burning it in a bunsen 
flame. It certainly did increase the in- 
candescence, but it did more. The or- 
ganic matter of the cotton burnt away 
and left a perfect image of its fabric 
composed of the oxides of the elements 
taken, and the oxide skeleton glowed in 
the bunsen flame with a brilliancy and 
a beauty that were astonishing; this was 
peculiarly the case with the oxide of 
the element lanthanum. As a _neces- 
sary consequence the idea entered his 
mind of using a cotton fabric impregna- 
ted with lanthanum oxide for practical 
lighting—the idea of a gas-mantle. 
With the interesting history of his at- 
tempts we have no space to deal. 

He discovered that of all the rare ele- 
ments, the oxide of the element thorium, 
thoria, was most efficient. Next, he dis- 
covered that the purer the thorium the 
less light it gave, and that the brilliant 
light of the mantle must be due to some 
interaction between the thoria and some 
impurity unknown; this was finally de- 
termined to be ceria. To-day, as the re- 
sult of an amount of work hardly sur- 
passed in the annals of science, there 
stands as the composition of every gas- 
mantle the following formula, which the 
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thousands of attempts that have since 


heen made have failed to improve upon: 
thoria, ninety-nine per cent.; ceria, one 
per cent.—total, 100. 

How to explain the wonderful power of 
light emissivity awakened in the thoria 
by this trace of ceria has been a matter 
of endless controversy. The mystery 
deepens when it is discovered that al- 
though by weight the proportion of ceria to 
thoria is 1:99, by volume it is only 1:999. 

The cotton with which the oxides was 
impregnated turned out to be unsuitable 
because its ash contained alkalies, which 
in the heat of the flame attacked and 
ruined the thoria. A systematic search 
through the fabric-making materials dis- 
covered ramie, or china-grass, which was 
almost ideal for the purpose, and which is 
now grown in India and southern Italy 
for the gas-lighting industry. The 
china-grass for any one mantle weighs 
some seven grams, and yet it contains 
only one-half of a milligram of ash, and 
this is pure silica free from alkali. It is 
woven by firms organized for the pur- 
pose into “ of the shape and 
pattern which the reader may see above 
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his head. Thence they pass into the 
hands of the manufacturers of the gas- 
mantles proper. 

While the natives of India have been 
collecting china-grass, and while it is 
being transported and eventually woven 
into “stockings,” other people of a 
wholly different character and race have 
been digging out of the ground in 
Brazil a curious mineral called monazite 
sand. This mineral contains a dozen 
(and very many more) very rare ele- 
ments mysteriously and almost inex- 
tricably mingled, but among them there 
are the thorium and cerium that we 
need. The mineral is found also 
in Florida and California, but it is 
not so good. It is now carried to 
the centres of civilization, where it is 
purified as rigorously as the methods of 
science permit; for while the thoria de- 
mands its one per cent. of ceria, it in- 
sists on nothing more. Every reader will 
remember the bad, greenish, eye-afflicting 
light of the early mantles. 
This bad light was due chiefly 
to the presence of the elements 
erbium and ytterbium, which 
are now most carefully elimi- 
nated. Finally, as the nitrates 
of practically pure thoria and 
ceria they enter one door of 
the gas-mantle factory while 
the china-grass “ stockings ” 
enter another, and here their 
history begins. The first op- § +z 
eration consists in dipping the z 
china-grass stocking into a 
properly constituted solution 
of the thorium and cerium 
nitrate. 

The stocking is then passed 
through a wringer, so that only 
the requisite quantity of the 
solution remains. It must 
then be dried. But if it were 
merely hung up to dry, the 
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For this reason the dried mantle is now 
taken to another room, where its upper 
end is dipped into a solution of the 
oxides of beryllium and alurminium, which, 
when heated, forms a strong glass. The 
next requisite is a method for suspend- 
ing the mantle over the burner. This is 
furnished by drawing the top together 
and forming a loop with a thread of long- 
fibred asbestos made in Belgium. At this 
stage of the operation the manufacturer 
satisfies his natural desire to advertise the 
superexcellence of his ware by painting a 
label on the mantle. This is done with 
a solution of uranium nitrate so that in 
the heat of the burner his name will ap- 
pear in the effulgence of the mantle. So 
far the shape of the mantle-stocking is 
crude and imperfect, and it is now mould- 
ed in a wooden form to the shape it is 
to assume in the lamp. Up to this point 
it is a mantle-stocking woven of china- 
grass impregnated throughout with the 
nitrates of thorium and cerium, at the 
top with beryllium and alu- 
mimum, and in spots with 
uranium. At this point the 
transformation occurs. The 
mantle is placed in the intense- 
ly hot flame of a pressure gas- 
burner, and in an instant what 
was a woven cloth is now the 
delicate fabric of a gas-mantle. 
The cloth has disappeared in a 
whiff of flame, the nitrates have 


preserving with marvellous 
fidelity the delicate filament of 
the original pattern and glow- 
ing with unexampled brilliancy. 
There is but one thing more 
to do. It must be strengthened 
to endure the jolting transport 
of the hundreds of miles from 
the factory to the home, and 
this is accomplished by dip- 
ping it into a mixture of copal, 


: become the incandescent oxides, 





solution would run down to PATH OF CURRENT IN shellac, aleohol, ether, and 
the base and disaster would TH® Nernst Lamp camphor and subsequently dry- 


surely result. To obviate this, 
the stocking is slipped over a glass form, 
which retains the solution in situ so that 
when dry there is a uniform distribution 
of the thorium-cerium mixture. Next 
it must be strengthened at the top, for 
the gas-mantle is so frail that, otherwise, 
it would never support its own weight. 


ing it. The mantle is finished, 
and finished it is what every manu- 
facture ought to be — the product 
throughout of scientific skill and knowl- 
edge. The sudden chance thought of 
von Welsbach, that of dipping a piece 
of cotton in his rare-earth solution, 
has created a powerful industry full- 
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armed in defence of gas. It is im- 
possible to doubt but that years ago il- 
luminating gas would have succumbed to 
its electric rival without this aid. In 
Germany alone over one hundred and fifty 
million gas-mantles are manufactured 
every year, and the total number manu- 
factured the world over staggers belief. 
To manufacture these 
330,000 pounds of thorium nitrate 
are employed, 120,000 of which come from 


German mantles 


over 


Brazil through the hands of a monopolist, 
Herr de Freitas, of Hamburg. Millions 
of money and thousands of men 
employed in the utilization of a rare 
mineral which a few years ago had noth- 
ing but an academic importance. 


are 


In ealling the rare earths the savior 
of the gas industry we had in mind as 
the rival of gas 
electric-light 


only the incandescent 


bulbs containing carbon 
such as we see 
We left out of that 
rare for 
the goose they might likewise be sauce for 
the gander. It was in 1897 that Pro- 
fessor Nernst. of Géttingen, showed that 


filaments, everywhere 
around us. 


while 


account 


these earths were sauce 


while at ordinary temperatures a pencil 
or filament made of these rare earths was 
a non-conductor of electricity, it required 
only the application of a lighted match 
to render it a very good conductor in- 
deed, and that the hotter it became the 
better a conductor it was. It is very like 
the Holland dams. So long as 
the dam is perfect the dam is safe—it is 


one of 


a non-conductor of water—but permit 
the smallest hole, no larger than a finger, 
upon which the water may work, and, 
shortly after, the resistance of the dam 
has broken down and the whole volume 
of the current washes through. The cold 
filament made of these earths offers an 
impenetrable resistance, but at 600° C. a 
little current passes. This makes the fila- 
ment hotter, which allows more current 
to pass, which makes the filament still 
hotter, which permits still more current, 
which makes the filament hotter again, 
and so it builds itself up until it arrives 
at a semi-pasty condition when practi- 
cally the whole of the current passes 
through, and it shines with a very vivid 
and very beautiful incandescence. This 
is the basis of the Nernst lamp, of which 
tens of thousands are now being sold in 
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America. It is the only 
electric light that burns in and 
ean be lighted with a match. Essentially, 
it seems a simple affair, but there are 


incandescent 
the air 


many complications which rendered its 
development a matter of extraordinary 
difficulty. It taken the Algemeine 
Elektricitits Gesellschaft, together with 


has 
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THE Osmium LAMP 


its allied or companies in 


America, France, and England, some six 


subsidiary 


years of ceaseless effort to secure their 
present lamp. Think of the difficulty, 
for one thing, of squeezing an earthy 
powder into an exceeding strong, hard 
thread. In its present form the Nernst 
lamp is, necessarily, a complicated 
The fundamental part of 
the lamp, the thread, is made of prac- 
tically the same the in- 
candescent gas-mantle, though 
some filaments contain almost pure zir- 
conia. This is surrounded by a 
of iron wire, and the lamp is so 
that on switching on the 
first through the wire, which 

red hot. The heat of the 
wire initiates the conductivity of the 


mechanism. 


substance as 
thoria, 


coil 
made 
current it 
passes 


becomes 
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rare-earth filament, and so soon as it 
begins to do this the current passes at 
the same time through a little electro- 
magnet hidden in the body of the lamp, 
which actuates a spring that cuts the iron 
wire altogether out of the circuit and 
permits the whole body of the current to 
pass through the filament. It is very 
pretty, the way in which it does this, and 
the reader will prob- 
ably notice that it is 
something like a 
minute after the cur- 
rent is switched on 
before the action is 
complete and _ the 
lamp shines __ out. 
But unfortunately 
this is not the whole 
lamp. The funda- 
mental fact in the 
Nernst lamp is its 
greatest weakness. 
We have said that 
the hotter the fila- 
ment is the more the 
current goes through, 
and of course the 
converse is true, the 
less the current the 
cooler the filament, 
and the cooler the 
filament the less the 
current. Now no 
electrical current is 
perfectly steady, 
and, consequently, the lamp as so far 
described would be quite impossible of 
practical application. There would be 
too great a variation in light, too great a 
variation in current, and in consequence 
of the mechanical shocks to the filament 
resulting from these variations in cur- 
rent, too short a life to the lamp. They 
found it necessary to introduce a com- 
plicated steadying resistance to compen- 
sate for this unfortunate fact. To-day 
one of the marvellous things about the 
Nernst lamp is the compactness with 
which all this complicated mechanism 
is arranged in the small body of the lamp. 

The advantage of the Nernst lamp is 
this, that it gives a beautiful light which 
is fully fifty per cent. greater per unit of 
electrical power than the ordinary car- 
bon-filament lamp that we see in every- 
body’s house, and this advantage much 
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Dr. WERNER VON BOLTON 
The discoverer of pure tantalum 


more than compensates for the increased 
cost of the lamp. The disadvantages are 
that seemingly the lamp is really good 
only for continuous currents, and the 
character of the current must be strictly 
defined, and, moreover, owing to the fact 
that the compensating resistance does not 
really compensate, a comparatively short 
life to the lamp. Besides there is the 
complication of it. 
Still, the Nernst 
lamp is very suc- 
cessful, and we may 
see its beautiful ra- 
diations competing 
with its gas-mantle 
brother in almost 
every town in the 
land. In Germany 
no less than 4,000,- 
000 Nernst lamps 
have been sold. 
The Nernst lamp 
not only accentuated 
the war of gas versus 
\. electricity, but it 
\ initiated an _ inter- 

necine strife within 

the electrical camp. 
A Up to that time elec- 
; tricity had been con- 

¥. tent with carbon fila- 
ments. On the com- 
ing out of the Nernst 
lamp, however, von 
Welsbach, who had 
been the champion of the gas industry, 
joined forces with its rival. He has de- 
vised a lamp which for beauty of light, 
efficiency, and length of life is not at 
all unlikely to throw all preexisting 
forms of illumination literally into the 
shade. It resembles the ordinary vacuum 
bulb containing a carbon filament, with 
this difference, that the filament consists 
of pure metallic osmium. This osmium 
is a very rare element found generally 
associated with platinum, which it much 
resembles. In its crystalline form it is 
a bluish substance 224 times as heavy as 
water, and it is probably the most re- 
fractory and unalterable solid known to 
science. The metal is not only difficult 
to obtain in quantity, but many difficul- 
ties are connected with its extraction, and 
even dangers, for the osmic acid readily 
formed is poisonous and produces per- 
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It is this metal which 
is used as the conducting filament in the 


manent blindness. 


lamp represented in the accompanying 
figure. In order to obtain this filament 
a platinum wire is coated with the os- 
mium and the platinum is then volatilized 
away. The hairlike filament thus forms 
a tube. 

The advantages of the lamp are 
manifold: It gives a light beautiful in 
color; it saves no less than fifty-six per 
cent. of the electrical current; it is, un- 
like the Nernst lamp, but little affected 
by changes in the current; it has an ex- 
tremely long life, say 2000 hours; and 
there is no blackening of the bulb owing 
to the disintegration of the filament, as 
with carbon. On the other hand, its cost 
is high and, apparently, it can be used 
only on a current of about fifty volts, 
which is awkward. Again, the osmium 
filament is so exceedingly fine and thread- 
like—hairlike, rather—that it is fragile, 
and the lamp must be burned in a vertical 
position. One of the main difficulties 
that this company has to contend with 
is the breakage of the fragile filament 
during transportation. If the company 
ean strengthen the filament, which is 
likely, and can decrease the initial cost, 
which is doubtful, it will almost certainly 
relegate the Nernst lamp to the museum. 


The idea of using a metallic filament in 
place of carbon did not occur only to 
von Welsbach. Particularly did it oc- 
cur to Dr. Werner von Bolton, the chief 
of staff in the laboratories of Siemens 
and Halske, of Berlin. Von Bolton de- 
voted seven years to the task of finding 
a metal suitable for use in electric-light 
bulbs. He had no guarantee of success, 
he pursued a vision, but as is so often the 
ease, his importunity brought him his 
reward. Ever since 1803 chemistry has 
known of a certain rare element found 
in just two or three places in the earth’s 
crust, almost unacted on by other bodies, 
and called tantalum “ because even when 
in the midst of an acid it is unable to 
take the liquid to itself.” 

In the form of various compounds 
chemists became very fairly well ac- 
quainted with tantalum, and _ they 
thought, but only thought, that they 
knew the pure element. It remained for 
Dr. von Bolton to show that this was 
Vou. CXIII.—No 675.— 63 
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a cardinal error, that their so-called tan- 
talum was an impure product possessing 
properties widely different from the ele- 
ment itself. He obtained his tantalum 
in a novel but simple way by placing the 
oxide of the element between the poles 
of a powerful electric are, under the in- 
tense heat of which the oxygen is ex- 
pelled. Now, if this were done in the air 
as much oxygen would unite as was ex- 
pelled, and the experiment would be no 
forwarder, so he employs a vacuum and 
pumps off the oxygen as fast as it is 
formed. Thus, the oxide of tantalum is 
rapidly reduced to the pure metal if 
the poles of the are are tantalum it- 
self. We have italicized this if because 
originally, using platinum electrodes, he 
was led into error—a thing mislikable to 
chronicle; but, since a scientific man 
must stand for what he says, here it is: 
According to the first experiments, tan- 
talum was so hard that “it was found 
impossible by means of a diamond drill 
to bore a hole through a sheet one mil- 
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limetre thick” even though the drill ro- 
tated 5000 times to the minute for three 
whole days. It turned out that the rea- 
son for this was that the tantalum was 
still slightly impure, and that this im- 
purity vanished on employing an are 
formed between electrodes of the tan- 
talum first made. This first tantalum is 
thus the ancestor of all the free tantalum 
in the world to-day. As a matter of fact 
tantalum is just about as hard as the very 
hardest steel; it is unaffected by almost 
all reagents; at ordinary temperatures it 
is absolutely unrustable; its fusing-point 
is exceedingly high, about 2300° C.; it 
may be rolled into the thinnest of thin 
sheets, and drawn into the finest of fine 
wire; and in reheating the hardness be- 
comes extraordinarily inereased. Its high 
fusing-point realized for Siemens and 
Halske their electric lamp, which forms, 
perhaps, the most beautiful light known 
to man. In the lamp figured in the 
text the length of the filament is no less 
than twenty inches—a bothersome thing 
to pack in the bulb; and yet so fine is 
this wire that one pound of the metal 
will manufacture 20,000 lamps. The ef- 
ficieney of the lamp is more than twice 
that of the ordinary light-bulb; its length 
of life is extraordinary; the filament is, 
unlike that of the osmium lamp, strong 
and durable: and it may be used on the 
110-volt cireuit. Were it not for the fact 
that it does not do well on an alternating 
current it would seem a peerless instru- 
ment for the lighting of our homes. The 
present high cost of the lamp is not in- 
herent, for, according to Dr. von Bolton 
its price is established simply to limit its 
sale until the firm is ready to supply the 
market of the world. The quantity of 
tantalum available is much greater than 
was anticipated, for deposits of columbite, 
its containing mineral, originally found 
in South Dakota, have been supplemented 
by much richer masses in Australia, and 
the company will now accept only mineral 
containing a generous proportion. There 
is so much of the mineral that they now 
propose to manufacture small tools and 
other articles. For hardness, unaltera- 
bility, ductility, and malleability, the ele- 
ment tantalum will thus constitute a 
sublimated steel; and since with this com- 
pany it is a word and a blow, their tools 











may soon be expected on the market. In 
the mean time the tantalum lamp, clothed 
with light as with a garment, may be 
seer in all the great cities of the world. 

These are a few of the rare elements as 
they are applied to one problem only, 
the lighting of our streets and homes. 
Of course the lighting industry does not 
confine itself to the rare elements only. 
The whole industry is saturated with the 
scientifie spirit, and it appeals to every- 
thing under heaven for “ more light.” 

There is, for example, the Cooper 
Hewitt lamp, or, in its developed and im- 
proved form, the Bastian lamp. This 
lamp shines by the ineandescence of 
mereury vapor. Its economy is almost 
unprecedented, and its length of life is 
indefinitely long, but its color is—a green 
impossible! Then there is the “ Niirnberg 
licht,” a gas-mantle vivified by the com- 
bustion of illuminating gas and pure 
oxygen, and depending for its supremacy 
upon the price of oxygen, which, ac- 
cording to current rumors, is_ likely 
now to sink to a cost beyond their 
fondest expectations. Again there is 
the “flaming are,” an open are lamp 
whose carbons contain metallic salts such 
as calcium fluoride and potassium sili- 
eate. This lamp is, confessedly, in the 
golden beauty of its light and in the 
small demands it makes upon the electric- 
al current, the champion of the street, 
and it is a pity that owing to its poison- 
ous vapor it cannot be used in our homes. 
Finally there is the necessary, absolute- 
ly necessary, counter of the carbon-lamp 
industry to all these stings and arrows. 
They have announced a graphitized car- 
bon filament with the chief advantages 
of the metallic filament we have already 
considered; but for these lamps we must 
wait to see. 

An evening walk down Piccadilly, or 
the Friedrichstrasse, or the Avenue de 
YOpéra is illuminating not only to the 
eye of sense, but to the eye of the 
mind. All these lamps are burning 
there, and letting their light so shine that 
he who runs may read the lesson of the 
times. This lesson is just efficiency, the 
efficiency that depends upon the knowl- 
edge and skill which is modern science, 
and which is good not for light alone, 
but for every industry known to man. 
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His 


[ seemed to Lydia Gale that from the 

moment she met Eben Jakes she un 

derstood what fun it was to laugh. 
She and her mother and three sisters 
lived together in a comfortable way, and 
Lydia, although she was the youngest, 
had come to feel that she was declining 
into those middk years when beauty 
wanes, and though the desire to charm 
may raise an eager hand, no one will 
stay to look. She wes a delicate blonde, 
and when she began to recognize these 
bounds of life she faded a little into a 
still neutrality that might soon have made 
an old woman of her. The sisters were 
dark, wholesome wenches, known as train- 
ers at the gatherings they were always 
summoned to enliven; but Lydia seldom 
found their mirth exhilarating. Only 
when Eben Jakes appeared at the door, 
that spring twilight, a droll look peering 
from his blue eyes, and a long forefinger 
smoothing out the smile from the two 
lines in his lean cheeks, and asked, as if 
there were some richness of humor in 
the supposition, “ Anybody heard any- 
thing of anybody named Eunice Eliot 
round here?” she found her own face 
creasing responsively. Eunice Eliot had 
been her mother’s maiden name, and it 
proved that she and Eben’s mother had 
been schoolmates. Eben’s mother had 
died some years before, and now, taking 
a little trip with his own horse and 
buggy to peddle essences and see the 
eountry, he had included his mother’s 
friend within the circle of his wandering. 
Mrs. Gale had a welcome ready for him 
and for the treasured reminiscences of 
his mother’s past, and the three older 
sisters trained with him to their limit. 
Lydia sat by and listened, smiling all the 
time. She thought Eben’s long, lank, 
broad-shouldered figure very manly, and 
it shocked her beyond speech to hear one 
of the trainers avow that, for her part, 
she thought his thin, Yankee face, with 
its big features and keen eyes, as homely 
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as a hedge fence. Lydia said nothing, 
but she wondered what people could ex 


pect. She was a greedy novel-reader, and 
she had shy thoughts of her own. It 
seemed to her that Eben, who also had 
passed his first youth, must have been a 
great favorite in his day. Every com- 
monplace betrayal in those intimate talks 
with her mother served to show her how 
good he had been, how simple and true. 
Te had teken care of his mother through 
a long illness, and then, after her death, 
lived what must have been a dull life, 
but one still dutiful toward established 
bonds, with old Betty, the “help” of 
Now Betty had died, and 


before beginning another chapter with 


many years. 


some domestic expedient, he had allowed 
himself this limited trip, to breathe an- 
other air and see the world. Lydia felt 
that he had deserved his vacation. All 
the weary steps to it, she knew, could 
scarcely have been climbed so robustly 
save by a hero. 

Eben had stayed a week, and on the 
morning set for his leaving, Mrs. Gale 
and the three trainers harnessed in haste 
to drive over to Fairfax to see the circus 
Lydia had refused to go, be- 
cause, for some reason, she felt a little 
dull that morning, and Eben had soberly 
declared his peddling would take him an- 
other way. He meant to be off before 
the middle of the forenoon; and while he 
was in the barn, foddering his horse and 
greasing the wheels, Lydia bethought her 
how he had praised the doughnuts several 
nights before, and, with an aching im- 


come in. 


pulse to do something for him before 
he should go, hastily made up a batch, 
judging that a dozen or so would please 
him upon the road. But she was left- 
handed that morning, and as she began 
to fry, the fat caught fire. Then Eben, 
seeing the blaze and smoke, dashed in, 
set the kettle safely in the sink, and took 
Lydia into his arms. 

“ Say,” he whispered to her hidden face, 
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what if you an’ me should get married 
an’ go round some peddlin’, an’ make our 
way home towards fall ?” 

Lydia felt that this was the most 
beautiful invitation that could possibly 
have been given her, and she answered 
accordingly : 

“T’d like it ever so much.” 

Within the next week they were mar- 
ried, and set out on their enchanted 
progress, stopping at doors when they 
liked, and offering bottles whereof the 
labels sounded delicious and sweet, or if 
a house looked poor or stingy, passing it 
by. Sometimes, when Lydia felt very 
daring, she went to the door herself to 
show her wares, and Eben stayed in the 
earriage and laughed. He said she of- 
fered a bottle of vanilla as if it were 
poison and she wanted to get rid of it, 
or as if it were water, and of no use to 
anybody. Once, when she had been denied 
by a sour-faced woman, he stopped under 
the shade of a tree farther on, and left 
Lydia there while he went back and, 
by force of his smile and persuasive 
tongue, sold the same bottle to the same 
woman, and came back chuckling in a 
merry triumph. This was the day that 
Lydia’s summer happiness felt the touch 
of blight. She remembered always just 
the moment when the wind of trouble 
touched her. They were driving through 
a long stretch of maple woods with a 
ravine below, where ferns grew darkly 
and water hurried over rocks. Lydia was 
lying back in the carriage, swaying with 
its motion, and jubilant to her finger- 
tips. It was young summer now, and 
she answered back every pulse of the stir- 
ring earth with heart-beats of her own. 
Eben was laughing. 

“That’s the way to do it,” he was say- 
ing, in an exaggerated triumph. “ Why, 
you’ve got to talk to ’em till they think 
that bottle o’ vanilla’s the water o’ life, 
an’ they'll have to knife ye if they can’t 
git it no other way.” 

“You're a born peddler,” smiled Lydia. 
Then she asked, “ How’d you happen to 
start out?” She had heard the simple 
reason many times; but she loved his talk, 
and her idle mind preferred old tales to 
new. Eben fell in with her mood, as one 
begins an accustomed story to a child. 

“Well,” he said, and he sobered a lit- 
tle, as memory recalled him, “ you know, 





when mother died, old Betty stayed an’ 
kep’ house for me. An’ when she died, 
this last spring, I kinder thought I'd 
git over it sooner if I travelled round a 
mite to see the sights. I didn’t want to 
git too fur for fear I’d be sick on’t, like 
the feller that started off to go round the 
world, an’ run home to spend the first 
night. You sleepy now?” He _ had 
shrewdly learned that she liked long, dull 
stories to lull her into the swing of a nap. 

“No,” said Lydia, drowsily. “ You go 
on. Then what?” 

“Well, so I got Jim Ross to take over 
the stock an’ run the farm to the halves. 
I took along a few essences to give me 
suthin’ to think about, an’ when I got 
tired o’ rovin’ I expected to turn back 
home an’ begin bachin’ on’t same’s I'd got 
to end. An’ then I stopped at your 
mother’s to kinder talk over old times 
when my mother was little; an’ you come 
to the door an’ let me in.” 

“Eben,” said Lydia, out of her dream 
and with all her story-book knowledge at 
hand, “ don’t you s’pose ’twas ordered ?” 

“ What?” 

“Don’t you s’pose ’twas just put into 
your head to start out that way so’t you 
could come an’ find—me ?” 

She spoke timidly, but Eben answered 
with the bluff certainty he had in readi- 
ness for such speculations: 

“ Ain’t a doubt of it. Sleepy now?” 
He turned and looked at her as she lay 
back against the little pillow he had 
bought for her on the way. The sun and 
wind had overlaid the delicate bloom of 
her cheek with rose. The morning damp 
had curled her hair into rings. Some- 
thing known as happiness, for want of a 
better word, hovered about the curves of 
her mouth and looked shyly out from 
under her lids. Eben felt his heart stir 
wonderfully. He bent toward her and 
spoke half breathlessly. 

“Say, Lyddy, I don’t know’s I knew 
half how pretty you were.” Then he 
laughed a little, as if he were ashamed. 
He was not a man of words, save only 
when he was joking. Thus far his 
fondness for her had found expression 
in an unfailing service and in mute ea- 
resses. He spoke bluntly now, chirrup- 
ing to the horse: “I dunno’s ever I 
see any eyes quite so blue—unless ’twas 
my first wife’s.” 
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THEY SET OUT ON THEIR ENCHANTED 


It was as if a sponge had passed over 
the quivering beauty of the earth and 


wiped it out. For the moment Lydia 
felt as if she were not his wife at all. 
At her silence, Eben turned and glanced 
at her; but her eyes were closed. 
“Tired?” he asked, fondly, and she 
faltered: 
“T guess so.” 
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Then, according to a tender custom, he 
put his arm about her and drew her to 
him, and while he thought she slept, she 
there, her closed against his 
breast, and the hard certainty upon her 
of something to think about. Blankness 
had seized upon her, not because he had 
married a woman before her, but because 
he had not told. Possibly he had told 


lay eyes 
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her mother in some of their desultory 
talks and had forgotten to say more. 
The chill wonder of it sprang from her 
learning it too late. She had to adapt 
herself to a new man. Until now she had 
believed that it was spring with them, 
and that he had waited for her with an 
involuntary fealty, as she had done for 
him. They had every guerdon of young 
love, except that there were not so many 
years before them. But even that paled 
beside the triumphant sense that no boy 
or girl could possibly be as happy as they, 
with their ripened patience and sense of 
fun. A phrase came into her mind as 
she lay there against his heart and knew 
he was driving slowly to let her rest: 
“The wife of his youth.” It hurt her 
keenly, and she caught a breath so sharp 
and sudden that he drew her closer, as 
one stirs a child to let it fall into an 
easier pose. 

That day they stopped at an old- 
fashioned tavern in a drowsy town, and 
Lydia, after dinner, where she talked 
quite gayly about the house and the gar- 
den and the farther hills, said she thought 
she would go up-stairs and lie down a 
spell. Eben looked at her with concern. 
She was always as ready as he for “ pok- 
ing about ” new places. 

“ Ain’t you feelin’ well?” he asked her. 

“Oh, ves,” said Lydia, “I’m all right. 
Only I’m kinder sleepy. I guess this 
air makes me. It’s higher up here than 
*tis a few miles back.” 

“Yes,” said Eben, “ we’ve been kinder 
climbin’ up for some days. Well, you 
go an’ sleep it off. Do you good. Tl 
have my pipe, an’ then I'll mog round 
an’ see ’f I can’t work off a few bottles on 
the unsuspectin’ populace.” 

When Eben came home from his suc- 
cessful sales, he found a changeling. His 
wife was not so different in looks or words 
as in a subtle something he could not 
define. She laughed at his jokes, and 
even, in a gentle way, ventured pleasant- 
ries of her own; but a strange languor 
bung about her. It might have been 
called patience, an acceptance of a situa- 
tion rather than her eager cheer in it. 

“You tired?” he asked her over and 
over again that day, and she always 
answered : 

“ Mebbe I am, a little mite.” 

So they settled down in the little tav- 








ern, and while Eben took excursions 
round about to place his “trade,” she 
stayed behind, and either shut herself 
up-stairs or sat meditatively in the gar- 
den. What moved her now was an over- 
whelming curiosity. She wondered what 
the first wife had been like, whether she 
could make doughnuts, and, above all, if 
she had been pretty. Sometimes she re- 
membered, with a wild impulse to tell 
him because it seemed so desperately 
funny to her, the unhappy couple that 
had formed a part of her childhood’s 
memories, who used to quarrel violently 
whenever the husband drank too much, 
and his wife, in his helplessness, used to 
go through his pockets. 

“ Anybody can bear ’most anything,” 
he used to declare, as he steadied him- 
self by the gate, in drunken majesty, 
and addressed the school-children in a 
ring, “but goin’ through anybody’s 
pockets. That’s more’n anybody ought 
to be called upon to bear.” Lydia 
smiled sorrowfully upon herself in the 
midst of her daze, at the wonder whether 
she also should be tempted to go 
through her husband’s pockets, not thrift- 
ily, to save his purse, but to discover 
the portrait of his first wife. Yet she 
had resolved to ask him nothing, and 
then, in the way of womankind, she open- 
ed her lips one day and said the thing 
she would not. They were sitting in 
the garden under the pear-tree, with 
beautiful old borders, all a lovely neglect, 
on both sides. Lydia had been talking 
about flowers, and getting up now and 
then to pull a weed—an ineffectual service 
where weeds were so plentiful,—and stop- 
ping to speak a word to a late sweet- 
william, as if it were a child. Eben was 
smoking his pipe contentedly and watch- 
ing her. 

“You like ’em, don’t you?” he said, 
fondly, as she came back and took her 
chair again. 

“T guess I do,” said Lydia. That day 
she felt particularly well and freed from 
the assaults of memory. - The sun was on 
her face and she welcomed it, and a light 
breeze stirred her hair. “ Mother always 
said I was bewitched over gardens.” 

“You shall have all the land you can 
take care of,” he avowed, “ an’ you shall 
have a hired man of your own. I can 
foretell his name. It’s Eben Jakes.” 


? 





HIS 


Lydia laughed, and he went on: “ We 
used to have a few beds, but when mother 
was taken away I kinder let it slip.” 
Suddenly Lydia felt her heart beating 
hard. Something choked 


voice stuck in her throat. 


her, and her 

“ Eben, how’d your mother look ?” 

“What Eben. He 
shaking the ashes from his pipe, and the 
tapping of the bowl against his chair had 
drowned her mild essay. 

“ How did your mother look ?” 

He pursed his lips and gazed off into 
the distance of the Then he 
laughed a little at his own incompetence. 

‘I dunno’s I ean tell. I much 
of a hand at that. She was just kinder 
old an’ pindlin’ to other folks. But 
looked pretty nice to me.” 

“Ain’t you got a photograph of her 
here with you?” 

He shook his head. 


‘IT thought 


sav?” asked was 


orchard. 
ain’t 


she 


mebbe you’d carry one 
round 

“ Mother never had any real good pic- 
ture,” “T dun- 


She 


said Eben, meditatively. 
no’s she ever set for a photograph. 
had an ambrotype taken when she was 
full 
over her ears. 


young, with kinder her 


No, 
mother never had a picture that was any 
comfort to me.” 


‘ 
sleeves an 


hair brought down 


Then Lydia dared her first approach. 

“ Ain’t you got any photographs here 
with you, any of your other folks? Id 
like to know how they look.” 

He shook his head. 

“No. They’re all to home. You'll find 
’em in the the centre-table. 
Gee! I hope the house won’t be all 
full o’ dust. I never thought, when | 
set out, I should bring the quality back 
with me.” 

3ut she could not answer by a lifted 
evelash the veiled fondness of his tone. 
All his emotion had this way of taking 
little by-paths, as if he skirted courtship 
without often finding the courage to 
enter boldly in. It was delightful to her, 
but at this moment she could not 
listen. She was too busy with her own 
familiar quest. 


album on 


even 


Now she spoke timidly, 
yet with a hidden purpose. 

“T think pictures of folks are a good 
deal of a comfort, don’t you — after 
death ?” 

Eben 


made no answer for a moment. 
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He still gazed reflectively outward, but 
whether it was into the future or his hid- 
den past she could not tell. 
“ It’s queer about dyin’,” he said at last. 
She answered him tumultuously. 
“What is?” 
“Why 


his thought 


then he paused, as if to set 
‘I can’t tell jest 

Only folks can be here to- 
to-morrer. An’ they can be 
all of a bloom of health, or handsome as 
a pictur’ 


in order. 
what I mean. 
day an’ ther 
an’ lo ve! they’re changed !” 
A cold certainty settled upon her heart. 
The first wife had, then, been handsome. 
Lydia did 


know le age 


not know 


whether acquired 
Eben had 
his hands 
in his pockets, still looking into space. 


was a boon or not. 
risen, and was standing with 
It seemed to her that he was miles away. 


"he % the 


he was saying, “to have ’em come down 


dunno which is worst,” 
with a long sickness, or drop off sudden. 
I do, It’s suffer. 
But when they give right up afore your 
face an’ eyes 


too. worse to see ’em 
” he stopped, and Lydia 
thought he shuddered. Again she knew. 
The first wife had died suddenly, and 
the memory of the shock was too keen 
upon him to admit of speech. But he 
shook off reflection as if it had been 
the dust of the hour. Now he turned to 
her, the recognition of 
warmed “Don’t you 
go an’ play me any such trick,” he said, 


and sweet his 


glance her anew. 
with the whimsical creases deepening in 
his cheeks. 

Yet she thought his eyes were wet. 

“ What ?” 

“Den.” 

A new tenderness was born in her at 
the moment, seeing what he had endured. 

“ No,” she wanted to say, “I hope you 
won't through that twice.” 
But she only shook her head brightly at 
him. “Come,” said she, 


” 


have to vo 


“ 


it’s time to 
harness up. 

“Til drive down through that 
road,” said Eben, “ an’ then I’ve finished 
up all them little byways. 
when we fee] like settin’ out for good, 
we can pike right along the old Boston 
road, an’ that ’ll take us to Aunt Phebe’s, 
an’ so on home. 


cTross- 


Byme-by, 


But we won’t start out 
till we’re good an’ ready. I 
got kinder tired afore.” 
“T’m ready now,” said 
color was in her cheeks. 


guess 


you 


Lydia. The 
She felt daunt- 
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less. At onee, born somehow from this 
sober talk, she felt a melting champion- 
ship of him, as if life had hurt him too 
keenly and she was there to make it up 
to him. Henceforth she meant to be first 
and second wife in one. 

“Hooray!” called Eben. He tossed up 
his hat; and the tavern-keeper’s wife, 
making pies by the kitchen window, 
smiled at him and shook her rolling- 
pin. “Then we'll start off to-morrer, 
bright an’ early. T don’t know how you 
feel, Mis’ Jakes, but I’m possessed to 
git home.” 

Lydia, for her part, was soberly glad, 
yet there was a part of her anticipation 
that was incredible to her. For even after 
her spiritual uplift of the moment before, 
the first thought that throbbed into her 
mind, like a temptation, was that of the 
album on the centre-table. 

They drove off in the morning bright- 
ness, and Eben declared he had a good 
mind to give away his remaining es- 
sences and put for home as hard as he 
could pelt. 

“We might cut right across country,” 
he tempted himself. “No matter ’f we 
have planned suthin’ different. But then 
we couldn’t see Aunt Phebe.” 

“You’re real fond of her, ain’t you?” 
asked Lydia, absently. She was wonder- 
ing if Aunt Phebe would speak of his 
first wife. 

“She was mother’s only sister,” said 
Eben, in the deeper tone attendant on his 
mother’s name. “ She took care of mother 
in her last days. I guess we never had 
a mite o’ family trouble but Aunt Phebe 
was there about as soon as she could board 
the train.” 

“Eben,” said his wife, in her timid 
way of stealing on his confidence. It 
seemed now like a shy fashion of con- 
vincing him that she was worthy, if he 
would but let her, to know his heart. 

“ What is it?” 

“Don’t you think some things—some 
troubles— are too hard to be talked 
about ?” 

“T guess they be,” assented Eben. 

“We keep thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ ’em 
over, but we can’t speak. Mebbe ’twould 
be better for us if we could.” 

“ Mebbe ’twould.” Then he pulled out 
his pipe, as he did when the chariot of 
his affections neared an emotional pass. 


, 


Eben was willing to graze a wheel by that 
abyss, but he skilfully avoided falling 
over. They were climbing a long hill; 
and the horse, head down, sagged sleepily 
along, pulling faithfully. But at the top 
he halted, as if it seemed he knew what 
was below and waited for their wonder. 
Lydia’s eyes were closed, and Eben had 
drawn the first puff at his pipe. 

“There,” said he, “what think 0’ 
that ?” 

Lydia opened her eyes and gave a lit- 
tle ery. They seemed to be at the top 
of everything, winding roads; like rib- 
bons, patches of green that were ample 
woods, three dotted villages, and, full flare 
in their faces, the sunset sky. The red 
and gold of it had spread and lavished 
until the eye, to rest itself, was almost 
forced, for a cooling glimpse, back again 
to the cold blue east. Lydia looked and 
could not speak. Eben knew too much 
even to glance at her. He felt all the 
wonder of it, and the pride, for it seemed 
to him that it was, in a way, his sky, be- 
cause it was so much nearer home. They 
stayed there in silence while the beauty 
changed but never faded, and the horse 
stretched his head low, to rest. 

“Well,” said Eben at last, dryly, “I 
dunno’s ever I see such a sky as that, 
unless *twas some I used to see with my 
first wife.” 

For the first time he seemed cruel. 
A bitter thought shot up in Lydia’s heart 
that at every feast there was to be the 
unbidden guest. She closed her eyes, and 
when she opened them again, the sky had 
faded and the air was chill. 

“T guess you’re gittin’ tired again,” 
said Eben, tenderly. “ Well, we’ll be to 
Aunt Phebe’s by eight, an’ she’ll put you 
straight to bed.” 

The tears had wet her cheeks. They 
were the first she had shown him, and he 
looked at them with dismay. “ Hullo!” 
he cried, “hullo!” It was actual terror 
in his voice. “’Tain’t so bad as that!” 

Lydia straightened herself in the buggy 
and wiped away the tears with an im- 
patient hand. 

“T guess ’twas the sunset,” she said, 
tremulously. “TI never see such a sky.” 

“That all?” Eben was much relieved. 
Then he touched up the horse, and told 
him what a lot of oats were waiting in 
Aunt Phebe’s barn. “If that’s all,” he 
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said, giving his mind to Lydia again, 
“you'll have to spend most o’ your time 
in salt water. That’s the kind o’ 
we’re goin’ to have 


sun- 
night 
The doctor’s ordered 


sets every 


arter we get home. 
’em.” 

Lydia made herself laugh, and they 
talked no more until they drove up to a 
prosperous white house on the outskirts 
of the first village, and Aunt Phebe came 
to meet them. It was all a joyous tumult 
that night, and Lydia went to bed early, 
with a confused sense that Aunt Phebe 
was very kind and that she had gold- 
bowed glasses and shook the floor when 
she walked, and that the supper was a 
product of expert cooking. Eben was 
uproariously gay, in the degree of ap- 
proaching home, and took Aunt Phebe 
about the waist to waltz with her, 
whereupon she cuffed him with a futile 
hand, remarking: 

“Eben Jakes, I'd be ashamed!” 

Lydia had a sense of being in a homely 
paradise where everything was pleasant- 
ly at one, yet that she, companioned by 
the unclassified memory of a woman 
whose place she held, had no part in 
the general harmony. Next morning 
she overslept, and found herself alone. 
She heard Eben’s whistle from the 
barn and the guffaw of the hired men, 
to whom he was telling pleasant tales, 
and there were women’s voices from the 
kitchen, and the fragrance of frying ham. 
She dressed in haste, and when she went 
down the breakfast-table was ready, in 
great abundance, and everybody waiting 
to sit down: Eben, Aunt Phebe and her 
mild, soft-spoken husband, and Sarah, the 
spectacled spinster daughter, who looked 
benevolently dignified enough to be her 
mother’s mother. 

“Late? I guess not,” said Aunt Phebe, 
sinking into the chair behind the coffee- 
pot. “Folks get up here when they’re 
a mind to, an’ when it comes to Eben’s 
wife—well, you ean’t say no more’n that 
in this house.” 

Lydia took her place rather shyly, but 
when Eben had found her hand under 
the table-cloth and given it a weleoming 
squeeze, she felt more than half at home. 
Aunt Phebe passed coffee, and beamed, 
and forgot to serve herself in pressing 
food upon the others; but when the first 
pause came, she leaned back and smiled 
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at her new niece. Lydia looked up. She 
met the smile and liked it. Aunt Phebe 
seemed a good deal more than a mother 
to the nice spinster daughter. She looked 
as if there mother-stuff 
in her to around and 
and bless the world. Aunt 
speaking. 

“ Now,” said she, “ I didn’t have more’n 
half a glimpse at you last night, Lyddy, 
such a surprise an’ all, an’ I had this 
mornin’ to look for’ard to. An’ now 
I’m goin’ to take my time an’ see for my- 
self what kind of a wife Eben’s be’n an’ 
picked out.” 

She was laughing richly all through 
the words, and Lydia, though she was 
blushing, liked the sound of it. She felt 
quite equal to the scrutiny. She knew 
the days of driving had given her a color, 
and she was not unconscious of her new 
blue waist. Then, too, Eben’s ~ hand 
was again on hers under the friend- 
ly cloth, Aunt Phebe looked, took off 
her glasses, pretended to wipe them, and 
looked again. 

“Well, Eben,” said she, judicially, 
“T’'ll say this for ye, you’ve done well.” 

“Pretty good-lookin’ old lady, I think 
myself,” said Eben, with a proud careless- 
ness. “Course she’s nothin’ to what my 
first wife was at her age; but then, no- 
body’d expect that kind 0’ luck twice. 
Aunt Phebe, here’s my cup. You make 
it- jest like the first, or you'll hear 
from me.” 

Lydia drooped dyer her plate. If Eben 
had sought her haiid then, she would have 
snatched it aWay from him. All the deli- 
cate instincts withjn her felt suddenly 
outraged. At last she acknowledged to 
herself, in a flash, how coarse-minded he 
must be to mingle the present with his 
sacred past. But she started and involun- 
tarily looked up. The spinster cousin was 
giggling like a girl. 

“Now you’ve got back,” she was say- 
ing to Eben. “ Now I know it’s you, 
sure enough. He took that up when he 
wa’n’t hardly out o’ pinafores,” she said 
to Lydia. 

“What?” Lydia managed to 
through her anger at him. 

“Comparin’ everything with his first 
wife. Where'd he get it, mother?” 

“Why,” said Aunt Phebe, “there was 
that old Simeon Spence that used to come 


were enough 
nourish 


Phebe was 


pass 


ask, 





THE NIGHT-WATCH. 


round clock-mendin’. He was forever all in their places again and Lydia had 
tellin’ what his first wife used to do, an’ wiped her eyes. 

Eben he ketched it up, an’ then, when “Yes,” said Lydia, joyously, as if 
we laughed at him, he done it the more. choking were a very happy matter. “ It 
Land o’ love, Lyddy, you chokin’?” went the wrong way. Eben, you pass 


Lydia was sobbing and laughing to- Aunt Phebe my cup.” 
gether, and Eben turned in a _ panic And while the coffee was coming she 
from his talk with Uncle Sim, to pound sought out Eben’s hand again and turn- 
her back. ed to gaze at him with such telltale 
“No, no,” she kept saying. “I’m all eyes that the spinster cousin, blushing 
right. No! no!” a little, looked at onee away, and won- 
“Suthin’ went the wrong way,” com- dered how it would seem to be so foolish 
miserated Aunt Phebe, when they were and so fond. 


The Night-Watch 
BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


ITH woven grass, and spreading tree, 
For coverlid, and canopy, 
Dears, I have laid you all to sleep! 
And by the bed (as mothers do) 
I hush my heart for love of you 


*T would mar your dreams to hear me weep! 


Ye are my children, though one be 
That dearest Heart that mothered me; 
One, he who called her “Child”; and one 
Who to my soul’s first vision stood 
For image of God’s Fatherhood, 
Till the love-parable was done. 


3ut I am aged with grief and pain, 
And ye are Heaven-young again 
Are children, over whom I bend, 
That even in sleep you may not miss 
Love’s measure by a single kiss, 
Or lie without one heart to tend. 


And if my life must, for your sake, 

Be one long night-watch till you wake 
(How lone with all your voices gone!), 

I rest my heart (as mothers do!) 

To think how sweet is sleep to you, 


And gild the night with dreams of dawn. 





Hybrid Roses 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 


IIE rain was falling softly, persist- 
é ently; tapping on the crisp leaves 

of the poplar-tree near the win- 
dow; dripping from the eaves; rolling 
in shining globules the broad 
nasturtium leaves; bearing to earth the 
last white petals of the tall Madonna 
lilies. 

“June with a gray sky and a cold 
rain,” she said, “and the roses beaten 
to earth.” She walked to another win- 
dow. The tennis-court was drenched; 
the trees on every side drooped heavily; 
the hollyhocks and the sunflowers, just 
shooting up to bloom, shivered in each 
little gust of wind that deflected the 
straight-falling rain and made the trees 
to rock together, throwing down heavy 
gathered dashes of water. 

To yet 


across 


another window she went—a 


large recessed window with a deep, cush- 


ioned seat running the length of it. This 
looked out over a stone terrace, below 
which was a formal garden with a fish- 
pond, with clipped hedges; with foreign 
things in tubs; with, even, an“old sun- 
dial; while beyond lay beds of roses. 
Roses of every kind, of every color; no 
known rose was missing, and the head 
gardener took great pride in one new, 
absolutely new, hybrid developed by his 
own skill. A few of these stood now in 
a glass on the broad window-sill. Frail, 
new-created things, looking still a little 
fearful of this life. Pale, yellow-pink 
they were, shadowy as the ghosts of dead 
roses, and with a faint, elusive perfume. 

She touched them. “ Hybrid, like my- 
self,” she said aloud. What was it she 
had read?—“ America is suffering from 
an affliction of second generation.” 
Very clever. For herself, she was of the 
third generation and mistress of this 
“ Ancestral Home”! Again she touched 
the roses. It was easy to make model 
“ Ancestral Homes” in America if one 
had money. Her grandfather, an Eng- 
lishman, had bought this tract of 


primeval forest for almost nothing, and 
what easier than to leave avenues of 
hoary trees that looked as if armored 
knights had ridden away beneath their 
shadows? What easier than to clear a 
park, leaving vistas and _ bosky 
dells; to build stone terraces that soon 
the lichens would cover? Nothing eas- 
ier if there were money, and her grand- 
father had made the money; had done 
all this. He had been a bent old man 
with a ruddy face and very crooked 
hands that seemed to know how to 
handle the earth about the roots of grow- 
ing things, and to love to do it. In her 
reckless youth she had laughed with her- 
self over the guess that the old man 
had been somebody’s head _ gardener. 
They had reduced that thing to heredity 
in England, which would account for 
the fact that love of the earth seemed to 
be bred into the blood and bone of the old 
man and of his son, her father. Her 
grandmother, she had decided in the same 
reckless way, was a housemaid. The old 
lady used to scold and direct the maids 
in a very knowing manner; and these 
theories had amused her — actually 
amused her! She sighed a little and 
again touched the hybrid roses. 

She did know how her fortune 
had been made. It was during the civil 
war and while he was living in some 
other locality that money had poured 
into the old man’s crooked hands. Then 
a railway came close to his land, and he, 
repairing at once to his wilderness, built 
the “Ancestral Mansion.” He harked 
back to England for his model, too, and 
her then certainty, that it was some home 
known in his youth. which had been 
reproduced, was really remarkable. But 
they made no pretence, those old people, 
and though the old man had imported a 
really antique sun-dial, he had not im- 
ported a family tree, nor yet a coat of 
arms. How thankful she was to remem- 
ber this! She went to another window 


long 


not 








near which a buttress projected itself. dear Nanny, who, as a girl, had been 
Really fine—really! Yes, it looked the brought from England by the old peo- 
“ Ancestral Mansion”; and now that the ple, and to whom she looked for love. 


stone had taken on signs of 
weather, and the ivy planted 
by the old man was high over 
the first-floor windows, it looked 
—to the people at the village 
that had grown up about the 
railway station: to all who did 
not know—it looked a_ very 
old place. 

Her father had married an 
American, and the vineyard 
that could be discerned on a 
distant hillside was due to her. 
She had gone to Italy on her 
wedding journey, and after- 
wards insisted on a vineyard 
and on Italians to make and to 
keep it. She had kept these 
Italians supplied with red hand 
kerechiefs and Roman sashes, 
until, developing feuds, they 
had become impossible. An 
other sham, and this a hopeless 
one, and often she had heard 
her brother, who was much 
older than herself, laughing at 
this romantic fad. Indeed, 
this brother had laughed at the 
whole thing, and upon his com- 
ing into the inheritance he had 
presented it to her, declaring 
that an “ Ancestral Mansion ” 
for the descendants of old John 
Thomas Green was nonsense! 
He was a good old man, and 
had enjoyed his money and his 
life in his own way; but that 
was no reason why his grand- 
son, John Thomas Green third, 
should be tied down to this re- 
mote estate. It was bad enough 
to be loaded with the “ John 
Thomas”; the model “ An- 
cestral Mansion” was too 
much; and as girls should have 
settled lives, he made a free 
gift of it to his little sister. 

So she, Elizabeth Henrietta 
Green, had become in _ her 
orphaned childhood sole owner 
of old John Thomas’s home. 


And as she looked back, she seemed to see And she, Betty—as old Nanny had short- 
a long procession of ghostly governesses ened her name,—along with her theory 
passing along the terrace, and last, Nanny, that her grandfather had been a gar- 
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dener and her grandmother a housemaid, 
felt always that Nanny was her great- 
aunt. Nanny had never claimed this 
distinction, but she held a_ peculiar 
position, for though not her nurse, 
she yet lived with her in the nursery. 
Betty could remember, too, that when 
the house would be filled with guests, 
the old grandparents would take their 
food with her and Nanny in the nurs- 
ery. After her mother’s death, she and 
the old people and Nanny took their 
food in the great dining-room with her 
father. Next she remembered the deaths 
of the old people. After that her fa- 
ther was much away, and her brother 
settling in New York, she and Nan- 
ny and the governesses were left in 
sole possession. 

It was during these years that she had 
asked Nanny questions, but Nanny had 
told her little. Her grandmother’s name 
was Henrietta Elizabeth Hodge; she had 
been a great beauty and had many 
suitors, but she had decided to come 
to America with “the truest man that 
ever lived.” 

“They were footmen and butlers that 
asked her, weren’t they, Nanny?” she 
had asked. 

“ An’ who tauld ye that!” Nanny cried; 
“evhen Betty Hodge’s father had his 
own place!” Nanny had said ’Odge, and 
Betty remembered that she had smiled. 
Little fool! But the old woman had 
not liked it, and had refused to answer 
any further questions. 

Betty’s father had died away from 
home, and her brother Tom came down to 
bury him with his wife and the old people 
in the vault under the family church, 
built in the corner of the estate nearest 
the railway station and the village. All 
about the church lay a graveyard where 
the villagers were buried, but the Greens 
were buried under the chancel. The 
church was of stone, and the rectory, and 
both were covered with ivy, and there was 
a tower and chimes—* Just as at ’ome,” 
Nanny had revealed inadvertently. 

Betty’s brother and his wife took her 
abroad when she was seventeen, and the 
following winter had brought her out 
most brilliantly in New York. Then for 
five years she lived with them; yachting, 
dancing, being presented at courts, and 
associating with the rich and great of 








the world; at last, tired with society, 
and seeing none whom she was sure that 
she cared to marry, she sent for Nanny 
and had insisted on taking her to Eng- 
land. She wanted a new sensation, and 
determined that Nanny should be made 
to betray the original habitat of the old 
people. Tom, who in the past had laugh- 
ed at her theories, now frowned on her 
plan, and Tom’s wife had been indig- 
nant; but Betty carried her point, and 
sensation number one had been the sight 
of Nanny’s tears when they set foot on 
English soil. 

They had journeyed from place to 
place, but neither Hodge nor Green 
meant anything, for in every village 
these names abounded. Nanny had never 
revealed her own name, and Betty was 
at a loss; nevertheless, she persevered. 
It was a long search; but at last, driving 
across country, they came to a deep 
lane, to a village almost hidden with 
trees and hedges, to an _ ivy - covered 
church with tower and chimes and 
rectory, and Betty cried, “We are at 
home!” And the old woman gave one 
deep sob. 

Betty took rooms at the village inn, 
and sent her maid and man back to Lon- 
don. Sensations were coming too thick 
and fast for their keen eyes to witness. 
She had not flinched, however; instead, 
she had taken Nanny’s withered face be- 
tween her two hands. “I shall not ask 
you one question, Nanny,” she said; “I 
shall not try to find out; come, and go, 
and say, and do, and spend as you 
please.” And she put into her hand a 
roll of bank-notes. 

She had kept with her the coachman, 
hired with the trap to drive them across 
country, and he, procuring for her a 
horse, accompanied her as groom in her 
rides. The village stood on the edge 
of an estate, in the park of which stran- 
gers were allowed to walk or to drive, 
and her first ride was through this park. 
It had been the keenest sensation that in 
all her life she could remember, almost 
too keen. It was her own place, her own 
drives, her own avenues, her own ter- 
race, and her own house beyond. She 
dismounted and walked in the old gar- 
den. There were the hedges, the fish- 
pond, the rose-garden; but there was no 
sun-dial. A gardener, bent of back and 
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crooked of hand, was working about the 

things. He and 

his hat as she paused beside him. 
“You have no sun-dial,” she said. 
“No, miss; it 


came here.” 


roots of rose touched 


was sold before ever I 


“Then your name is not Green.” 

“ No, miss;” he looked at her curiously. 

She turned towards the house; she felt 
that if she could enter she could go into 
nook and the 
big window of the library, and through 
the open casement she could see the rows 
and of books. She the 
terrace steps and looked out the 
sloping country. “ As like as two peas,” 
for the vine- 
yard, and Nanny has always despised the 


every corner. There was 


rows stood on 


over 
she said, softly; “save 
vineyard 

Nanny had insisted that 
have her 
down-stairs, 


Jetty should 
sitting-room, 
setty 


face 


food in 
went 


her 
and 
not Face to 
the English gardener, he had not 
emed so amusing. She was absolutely 
sure that in the village had 
found her own people, and also that 
was the identity of the 
girl whom she was serving; and Betty, 
being sure of all this, let the old woman 
have her there no rush to 
claim her kindred. The old woman was 
happy, she said to herself, and she, Betty, 


Was it 


while she 


had 


with 


remonstrated. 


Nanny 


she denying 


way; was 


had satisfied her idle curiosity. 
not enough ? 

One day, riding back to the inn, she 
came on Nanny talking to a middle-aged 
gentleman and a young boy. She had 
come on them quite suddenly, stopping 
her horse with a jerk. Poor Nanny! 
There had been a quick indrawn breath, 
a flicker of the eyelids, then the old 
woman had met the situation neatly if 
mendaciously. 

“My young mistress, sir,” she said; 
“from America; an’—an’ this is the mas- 
ter, miss, Sir Lionel Anstruther, an’ the 
young master.” 

So they shook hands, and Sir Lionel 
thanked Betty for her goodness to this 
old retainer of his house. “ The families 
have for many, many 


been associated 


generations,” he said, smiling pleasantly, 
while he laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the old woman, who was looking away 


down the village street. “And it was 


as a personal loss that my grandfather 
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the 
the Greens.” 

“ How Betty 
the color crept up her face. 

“ There number of Hodges 
left,” he went on to Nanny; “ you 
a Hodge? It 


Green ?”’ 


regarded parting with the last of 


interesting !” said, while 
were a 
were 
was married 


your sister 


“ No, sir,” and the old woman turned 


on him sharply ; “T ’ad no right to any 
name, sir.” 
“Gar 


smiled. “ 


Sir Lionel said, and Betty 
You are stopping at the inn?” 
he went on, hastily, to Betty. 

And Betty answered as hastily, “I 
have been, but I leave in the morning,” 
then bowing, she rode away. 


And 


roses 


touched the hybrid 
went back to that meeting. 
naturally Nanny had said “the 
master ”; and her grandfather and grand- 
mother would have done the same. The 
old man would have pulled his forelock 
and the old woman would have curtsied 
as in the novels. 


now as she 
she 


How 


And long ago she had 
laughed; she had not eared; she had 
searched it all out. When she met it 
the gardener, the housemaid, the master 
she had run straight back to America. 
She had gone to Newport, to New York; 
had returned to the whirl; had 
felt a snobbish eagerness to mingle wit 
the best, and not her brothe 
had she mentioned her discoveries. At 
last, more tired than ever, she hed just 


social 


even to 


the day before come home, where Nanny 
long ago had preceded her—Nanny, who 
never since that meeting had looked her 
straight in the eyes. 
“June with a cold 
sky,” she said again. 
to mind such 


and a 
She used never 
why mind them 
Why suddenly had she grown so 
tired of everything? Tired enough to 
want to sell every foot of land; to sell 
the great big sham with which old John 
had _ satisfied himself. The 
third generation. For many generations 
had the Anstruthers. 
She could go back three to “ the master,” 
beyond that generations under 
“the master”; and he had looked the 
master. She despised herself that she 
had remained still under Nanny’s pre- 
varication, who, faithful unto death, had 
claimed illegitimacy rather than betray 
even to the girl herself her relationship. 


rain gray 


things; 
low M 


Thomas 
the Greens served 


many 
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It was the same spirit that made the old 
people take their food in the nursery. 
Her mother had permitted this, and she, 
like her mother, had permitted Nanny’s 
self-abasement! For generations the old 
people were trained to servility; but she? 
She in her way, a less honorable way, 
was servile; servile to the world’s opinion. 
Was she any the less well trained and 
well educated, any the less honest, any 
the less true, any the less capable of 
meeting Sir Lionel Anstruther on his 
own level because she was the grand- 
daughter of his grandfather’s gardener? 
She had been presented at more than one 
court; her hand had been asked by more 
than one title; it was not yet too late for 
her to go back to England as the wife 
of a lord who would in time be an earl. 

She turned away from the sight of the 
old-fashioned garden. It was all a sham 
—the house, the park, the church,— 
“Even the bones of my ancestors!” 
She finished her thoughts aloud: “ And 
I should be a sham countess—an Amer- 
ican countess!” However well she might 
fill her position, however acceptable she 
might make herself and her money, it 
could never be real; she had not been 
born to it, not even to the country where 
such things were. Just as in New York 
she had seen people shrug their shoul- 
ders and say of a hostess, “She does it 
very well—but—well—a mushroom, you 
know.” Just so would the English say 
of her. She had laughed at all this; 
had laughed when Mrs. Lascelles sug- 
gested her becoming a Colonial Dame; 
she had said, “What difference does 
it make?” 

What a radical democrat she had been; 
hilariously radical, until that autumn 
afternoon when Nanny said, “This is 
the master.” She had had the chance 
then of being real; she could have said, 
“Do not believe Nanny; I am Betty 
Green, old John Thomas Green’s grand- 
daughter.” But she had not said it. Was 
it her American blood that had made her 
say those hateful words, “ How interest- 
ing!” How Nanny must despise her! 

If she went back to England as a 
countess, and she met Sir Lionel, would 
he know her? What difference ?—she 
would only be a rich American married 
to a title, and would be regarded as on 
the same level, probably, as the grand- 


daughter of an English gardener. The 
English looked on all Americans as being 
hopelessly new; as being all of the same 
class, some being only a little less ob- 
jectionable than others. As for American 
families! She had overheard some Eng- 
lish laughing at the suggestion. She 
did have an American family behind her, 
though she knew little of them. Jones 
had been her mother’s name, than which 
no name could be more colorless; still, 
they were a very particular kind of Jones. 
Her sister-in-law, looking into the Green 
pedigree, found that on the particular- 
Jones side her little Gwendolyn could 
be a Colonial Dame, but that only on 
her own lines could her Reginald belong 
to the Cincinnati. Betty had laughed 
at it all. Why was she not laughing now? 

All this house and estate had been real 
to the old man: he had spent real money 
and real time on it; he had gratified a 
real ambition. For generations the 
Greens had looked on the real Hall; 
had longed, subconsciously perhaps, to 
possess those real things; at last in John 
Thomas it had culminated; he must 
possess these things that for generations 
he had looked on, had helped to make. 
His generation in England had become 
restive, and he came away. He succeed- 
ed, succeeded marvellously, but through 
all he remained a servant; he retired to 
the nursery! 

How could she have laughed at a thing 
so pathetic. And her father permitted 
it. And yet he had had his way in the 
naming of his children; names that the 
woman who instituted the Italian vine- 
yard eould not possibly have enjoyed; 
how had he done this and yet allowed 
his father and mother to be relegated to 
the nursery? And what would her fa- 
ther or her brother have done if they 
had stood with Nanny in that village 
street and had heard her say so naturally, 
“the master ”? 

Day by day the world was levelling; 
why need she trouble about her grand- 
father? If only he had not bought an 
estate; if only he had ‘not copied his 
master’s house; if only he had not obeyed 
his daughter-in-law. Good, honest, eca- 
pable old John Thomas, why had he so 
demeaned himself ? 

She had not inherited the love of the 
earth; perhaps she inherited the house- 
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maid qualities. She had never been 
tried, because Nanny saw always that 
the whole establishment was kept in the 
most perfect order. Only the day before 
she had returned, and she found every- 
thing just as though she had never been 
away. Why had she come home? In 
the social world she did not mind “ the 
master” so much; the shock of her dis- 
coveries, that vet were more confirmations 
than discoveries, seemed to be fading; 
but here in the very heart of the great 
sham the whole thing was as poignant 
and as fresh as if it had happened yester- 
day. She seemed to be back in Eng: 
land; back at the real Boult Hall in- 
truding on the real people. If she had 
told Sir Lionel, would she have blunted 
this sensation which she had sought and 
which bid fair to last through her life? If 
she determined now to be absolutely, bru- 
tally real, would she lay the ghost of that 
hateful tacit denial? Only one comfort 
she had; it was that she was not content 
to be a sham. Was this due to the 
Greens or to the particular-Jones? If 
her mother had not been ashamed to pro- 
duce the old Greens, she would have at- 
tributed this one saving grace to her. 
And yet the old people might, like Nan- 
ny, have insisted on withdrawing them- 
selves. She need not seek to blame her 
mother; that course would not restore 
her self-respect, could not take away the 
stain of snob with which she had defiled 
herself. The problem was how to cure 
herself, how to punish herself. Write 
to “the master” and tell him all about 
it? That would involve her brother and 
his children, be a terrible blow to his 
wife. Send back the sun-dial? That 
would insure the same results. The cure 
must touch herself alone; she alone must 
be punished—must be humiliated. But 
how? She could not revert and become 
a gardener, nor could she make her pun- 
ishment lifelong by marrying a gardener; 
but what about the housemaid ? 

She sat down in the big window and 
bent over the hybrid roses. What about 
the housemaid? She could be a house- 
maid. This would be a sure punishment, 
and might be a salutary lesson. This 
was not a bad idea. Besides, she was 
tired of everything and worn with the 
insistent memory of “the master” and 
of her ignominious fall. Further, the 
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housemaid sensations would be absolute- 
ly new, and so outshine the sensation of 
“the master.” Perhaps the reality of 
the discomtorts of the housemaid would 
reconcile her to the shams that had al- 
ways surrounded her and that now she 
so heartily despised. She needed some 
kind of lesson, she who had posed as 
being practical; as calling a spade a 
spade, one phase of which had been her 
laughing at her sister-in-law’s pedigree 
and her insistence on the gardener- 
housemaid pedigree for herself. She had 
taken pride in her position. Alas! 

Truly she needed punishment, but she 
alone must bear it. Why not be a house- 
maid? If her grandmother had been able 
to stand it, why not she? Indeed. she 
should go back to it as to her native ele- 
ment. Sut her sister-in-law and the 
Lascelles, she had invited them down, 
and her brother was to bring some 
men; and they, all of them, would come 
very shortly. 

More and more the new idea took pos- 
session of her; she simply must go; 
must, in order to readjust her relative 
values. She was not now in condition 
to entertain her own dogs, much less 
guests with a pendent suitor among 
them. She would go! Nanny would 
see to things, and her sister-in-law could 
take her place as hostess. She would 
write the whole story to her brother, mail 
the letter when it would be too late for 
them to change their plans, and let them 
make the best of the situation. Good! 
She jumped up; the sky did not look so 
gray; the wind did not feel so cold; the 
rain did not seem so wet! She would 
leave the next morning for some town 
where she could get a cheap outfit; from 
there she would decide her course. A 
suit-ease, her check-book, and a hundred 
or two in eash. She of course could 
come back when she pleased; for if there 
was one supreme prerogative of serv- 
ants, it was to leave when the fanevy 
moved them. She would not tell Nan- 
ny that she was going away until the 
morning, and, perhaps, never tell her of 
this plan. 

“You have no recommendation ?” 

“T have never lived out before, 
madam.” 

“And why now?” 
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‘IT thought 


own living. 


I should like to make my 


‘You cannot 
had 

Betty 
month is 


ask as high wages as if 
you recommendations.” 


smiled. Twenty dollars a 
the madam,” said, 
* And have you water on every floor, and 


will I have a room to myself?” 


least, she 


“Of course water; but the upper maid 
usually occupies the room with the cook.” 

ssh that to be 
well as unpleasant.” 


consider unsanitary as 
‘Upon my word—what are we com- 
ing to!” 
To self-respecting servants, madam.” 
“Impertinent ones as well.” 
‘T meant no impertinence ; pli ase.” 
‘I said, usually the upper maid slept 
with the cook; there is another room.” 
“ And twenty dollars a month?” 
“That is what I 
recommended maid.” 
Betty smiled and 


give to a_well- 


looked out of the 


window. 
“When « 


went on. 


‘an vou come the mistress 


If 


you must give two weeks’ 


rrow at eleven. you 


notice or forfeit a month’s wages. You 


will have one afternoon and one evening 
out, and may visitors 
When the butler is 
will have to answer the 
ii ry 


ar 


a week have one 


evening. out, you 
door.” 

good, madam.” 

['o-morrow at eleven, then.” 

Betty went home to her lodgings in a 
of amused She had 


with servants’ 


State excitement. 

to 
offices, and had behaved as much as pos 
sible had the had 
there. The mistress, behaved 
much as her 


been her sister-in-law 
she 
had 


dc me 
would 


as maids 


seen 
too, 
had 


she 


sister on such 


do 


occasions. the 


Perhaps 
part fairly well. 

It was with of a flutter 
that she rang the area bell the next day, 
and let in the scullery-maid, 
was received haughtily by the cook and 
graciously by the butler. The laundress 
nodded over her shoulder, and the 
ond maid showed her up four flights to 
her room. 


something 
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the 
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all 


country,” girl 
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wash.” 
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“T must have my own pitcher and 
basin and tub,” Betty said, sharply. 
“You'll have to see Mrs. Mellton.” 
“T shall furnish them myself. I will 
not wash in common.” 
The 


butler 


cook was less and the 
that after- 
noon a bath-tub, basin-stand, and china 
appeared to Miss 


Ar neks, mistress 


haughty 


more gracious when 
Henrietta 


making 


addressed 
and the 
said nothing. 


in- 
quiries, 

There was plenty of work, and Betty 
found herself tired the end 
of the first day. at 
the amount of found, 
and at first amused at 
ing for dust. 


( nough at 


She was amazed 


hidden dust she 


her zeal in hunt- 

“You are very long over your work,” 
the mistress remarked. 

Betty produced a full 
dust. “The front drawing-room,” 
said, “and this behind a stand,” turning 
with the handle of the dust-brush 
the dust, and revealing the remains of a 
Mrs. Mellton looked at 
piciously. “If you do not believe me,” 
Betty said, promptly, “all is not out yet.” 


of 


she 


dust-pan 


over 


Vase, her 


sus- 


She went down on her knees, and with a 
sweep of her arm brought out more dust 
and smaller bits of erystal. 
“Outrageous!” Mrs. Mellton 
“she should have told me; 
pay for what she broke.” 


“If broken on purpose.” 


eried; 


she was to 


“It is always carelessness.” 
“If you do 
that it was accident, we 
I will not.” 

are 


whe n 
will 


not believe us we 


Say never 
confess. 
‘You 
“T do 


human, 


impertinent.” 
not mean to be. 
Mrs. Mellton, and 
happen to be a maid and you happen to 
be that to 
to make me any the less human, or 
any the more divine.” 


Wi all 


because I 


a mistress, does not seem me 


you 
‘Upon my word!” 

“And aecidents happen alike to all. 
If you had only twenty dollars a month, 
and because your sleeve or your dust-cloth 
dragged a vase off a shaky table, would 
you like to lose a third of your money, 
be scolded into the bargain ?” 

I did not hire you to preach to me.” 
Perhaps I do talk too much; at home 
Was very much indulged.” 


“ 


and 


“ 


“ 


Why does your mother allow you to 
leave home ?” 
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ve ars.” 


have 





“ What I came to say is that there will 
be guests for dinner, and I shall expect 
vou to help the butler wait.” 

ve, ry good, ma’am.” 

*“Tlave you ever waited before?” 

“ No, Mrs. Mellton.” 

“Then you know nothing about it.” 

‘I have observed many waiters and 
Waltresses, madam.” 

‘See that your hands are thoroughly 
cleaned.” 

Betty opened her hand and looked at 
it, and the thought passed through her 
mind that she must have “ particular- 
Jones” hands, for they showed no signs 
of the ancestral labor, while the hands 
of her brether—! 

‘You must never have worked in your 
life.’ Mrs. Mellton said, suspiciously. 

“Hair-dressing does not hurt the 
hands,” Betty suggested; “but if vou 
mind rough hands, Mrs. Mellten, I can 
wear gloves when I sweep.” 

“ And half do your work.” 

“At least I can try the experiment; 
f I cannot do my work in gloves, you 
will have to forgive rough hands.” 

‘T said that your hands must be clean. 
The people who come this evening,” she 
went on, “are very special, and I wish 
things to go smoothly.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Mellton: and shall I ar- 
range the flowers?” 

‘You know how?” 

‘TIT think so: what flowers have you 
orde red?” 

* Roses.” and Mrs. Melton found her- 
self hoping that Betty approved. 

The dinner seemed a most moderate 
function to Betty, and she was sorry for 
Mrs. Mellton, who seemed unable to 
control her anxiety. Such a_ simple 
dinne re but even so, it would be 
a failure if the hostess were not at 
ease. Going into the pantry, she 
wrote on a telegraph blank: “ Do not be 
worried; nothing shall go wrong.—Ilen- 
rietta,” and putting it into a telegraph 
envelope which had just come from a 
helated guest, she handed it to Mrs. Me- 
Ilten. “Another telegram!” she cried; 
she drew a sharp breath, and had no bet- 
ter training than to look hard at Betty, 
whose face was an absolute blank. She 
was less nervous, however, and the din- 
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ner going smoothly to the end, she de- 
clared to herself that she would never 
let Henrietta Jencks go. 

“What an uncommon-looking maid!” 
one of the ladies said when in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“She is uncommon,” and Mrs. Me- 
Ilton drew nearer. “She wears gloves 
when she sweeps and dusts.” 

“ No!” 

“Indeed she does; she is extraordi- 
nary; if only I had so suggestive a 
cook, I should turn the house over to 
them entirely.” 

“Turn the maid into a housekeeper.” 
The other servants would leave.” 
And your butler seems good.” 


“ 


“ 


* Much better since this girl came. I 
overheard her lecturing him about the 
silver—a thing I should not have dared 
do. ‘No butter of mine should keep it 
like that,’ she said; ‘I should not excuse 
it in a second man.’ She has never been 
out to service before, but she seems to 
understand all branches of housework.” 

“Be careful you have not got hold of 
some one in disguise.” 

“ Good heavens!” 

“Such strange things happen now: 
eranks going about spying; seeking 


notoriety, I faney. I trust no one.” 


“You must surely have seen better 
days,” Mrs. MelIlton questioned the next 
day. 

“T am not sure,” Betty answered. 
“ Things are going rather smoothly with 


me; it is getting a little warm, but we 


shall soon go into the country.” 

“1 meant that you must have lived in 
a higher class—have been a lady. I am 
convinced that you are disguised; that 
this is not your real place in life.” 

“My father’s father was a gardener,” 
and there came a gleam of satisfaction 
into Betty’s eyes; “and his mother was 
a housemaid 


“Tt is hard to believe.” 
“p 


” 


osition is an aecident thet hap- 
pened te some people long ago,” Betty 
said; “and to some people happens just 
now. Are you a Colonial Dame, Mrs. 
Mellton?” The blood rushed to Mrs. 
Mellton’s face. “ Not that I shall think 
any the less of you if you are not,” Betty 
went on, “ only 
“T am not a Colonic! Dame.” 
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“ Nor your husband a member of the 
Cincinnati ?” 

“T insist on knowing who you are!” 

“T have told vou. Only the gardener 
and the housemaid were English and 
were self-respecting enough not to mind 
being servants. We go back to the same 
dust, you know.” 

“Still there are class distinctions.” 

“In England. Here it is money dis- 
tinctions. Any one can rise here.” 

“Why not vou?’ 

“T should always be the housemaid’s 
granddaughter.” 

“You might marry a gentleman; he 
need never know.” 

“Would vou allow a brother of yours 
to marry me?” 

“Tle should aspire as well.” 

“But if I had millions?” Again the 
color flashed into Mrs. Mellton’s face. 
“ Exactly.” Bettv went on; “you would 
be afraid of your little circle, vet you 
advise me to marry a gentleman and 
‘not tell’; to be a sham.” 

“No, no—a stepping-stone for your 
children.” 

Betty looked at her. “ That is good,” 
she said, slowly; “ thank you.” 

“Every mother thinks of that,” Mrs. 
MelIlton went on in a lofty tone; but 
Betty had gone. 

“ Stepping-stones!” Betty was saying 
to herself “ stepping-stones !” She had 
thought herself so clever and Mrs. Me- 
Ilton so stupid, and Mrs. MeTIlton had 
given her a new view of life! She had 
scorned old John Thomas and his wife, 
old Nanny and her own parents; and this 
snob of a woman, this small climber, 
had set all in a new light. Stepping- 
stones of themselves that their children 
might rise to better things. Old John 
Thomas—her father—her  brother—his 
wife—it was their children they thought 
of, and she had called them shams; had 
thought to undo this almost sacrificial 
work. And “the master”? It had been 
done for him so long ago that the 
stepping-stones were buried out of sight. 
If she had told him—if she had betrayed 
Nanny—how unpardonable! 

She was glad that it was her after- 
noon out; she could not have stayed in- 
doors with all these surging thoughts, 
and she took her way to the post-office. 
She found a letter from her brother—an 


indignant protest. Her position was un- 
tenable—her attitude was foolish. She 
should think of his feelings, his position; 


of his wife, his children. Her journey 
to England and her unearthing of the 
family had been silly and meddlesome 
in the extreme; Nanny had three times 
the sense that she, Betty, had, and the 
only saving grace in her behavior had 
been that she had not betrayed herself 
to Anstruther. What the devil did it 
matter who or what old John Thomas 
had been, and would she kindly come 
home and stop all this nonsense as to 
shams ? Rothsley was coming, and 
whether she decided to marry him or not 
she owed it to her family to behave her- 
self and to treat Rothsley with some 
decency. She was behaving in a way 
that was discreditable even to a house- 
maid. If she did not like her home, she 
could give it back to him for his son. 
Up to the birth of his son he had laugh- 
ed at his inheritance, and so might have 
confirmed her in her foolish view, but 
a son who would inherit his name and 
position had made him “very thankful 
to his ancestors—yes, ancestors!” and 
he had underscored it. 

Betty had sat down on a bench to 
read her letter; and now she looked up 
and around as if just awakened. Tom 
had found out about stepping-stones. 
Ile was quite right; and he wanted the 
old home! Suddenly a great love for 
the place surged up in her heart—for 
Nanny, for the garden, and the sun- 
dial, for the little church and the family 
vault. Old John Thomas with his 
crooked hands and bent back—old Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth with her  too-careful 
manners —loomed into erowned  con- 
querors; their self-effacement was a 
glorious revelation of love, and Nanny’s 
always dignified rebuttal of her at- 
tempted familiarities, her loyal claiming of 
illegitimacy rather than of kinship, were 
actions to be bracketed with the deeds of 
the early martyrs. Indeed, the only things 
that seemed to ring false were the vine- 
yard her mother had instituted and the 
Jones claims; the pretentious claims, Bet- 
ty called them in her great admiration for 
the stepping-stone theory. She had called 
all this glorious inheritance a sham; had 
prided herself on her honesty! 

Of course she must go home, and she 
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moments. Next 
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Fortunately, 


Mrs. Mellton 
was in, and 
Betty went di- 


rectly to where 


she was lying 


down. “I am 
obliged to go 
home at onee,” 
she said. 


Mrs. Mellton 


sat up. “Im- 
possible !” she 
cried, 

‘You need 
not pay me a 
cent,” Betty 
went on, “and 
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“ Neither do I,” Betty agreed, “but it 
eannot be helped. Good-by, Mrs. Me- 
Ilton. I am glad to have pleased you,” 
and Betty was gone. 


Up-stairs she presented her cheap 
trunk and outfit to the under maid, and 
taking only her hastily packed hand- 
bag, went down to the kitchen. The 


butler was profuse in his regrets, the 
scullery-maid wiped her eyes on the cor- 
ner of her dirty apron, nearly destroy- 
ing the bill which Betty had squeezed 
into her smudgy hands, while the cook 
was most gracious. 

Away from the house and safe in the 
back of the cab, Betty put on the all- 
eovering silk coat, and arriving at the 
storage-place, had her suit-case put up 
in front, and drove to the best hotel in 
the city. The large room was refreshing 
after her narrow quarters, and a bath 
and her own purple and fine linen were 
most acceptable. There was a long step 
between being clean and decent and be- 
ing luxuriously clothed. She had never 
realized how fine and delicate her linen 
and silk were until she put them on after 
her housemaid cotton. 

She ordered a sumptuous dinner, bet- 
ter than Mrs. MelIlton’s best, and wished 
it had been possible for her to invite that 
lady to dine with her. She almost 
longed to show that diligent climber how 
things should be done; but she realized 
her duty to her stepping-stones. 
She took the night train for her home, 
and telegraphed the next morning from 
the nearest town, that the carriage 
met her at the station. How beautiful 
it all was, even the bit of village street 
that she had to traverse before 
reached the park gates, then the first 
weleome at the lodge, and the really long 
drive through her own domain; beautiful 
—peautiful! And she had scorned it! 

The house was grand; really grand as 
every now and then she caught a glimpse 
of it above the trees. She ordered the 
man to drive slowly, as it was uphill, but 
in reality she was realizing a thousand 
beauties she had never before seen. 

And her brother wanted the “ Ancestral 
Mansion ” for his boy; wanted old John 
Thomas’s realized dream for a pampered 
Reginald! Should she give it to him now 
when she had just learned to value it? 
If she married Lord Rothsley ? 
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Need she decide these things now? 
She would reach home just in time for 
afternoon tea; it should be served on the 
north terrace looking over the gardens; 
and there should be a vase of the hybrid 
roses on the tea-table. 

“Has Lord Rothsley come?” she asked 
the man. 

“Yes, ma’am.” How nicely he touch- 
ed his hat; how fine the 
how the harness glittered, how smooth 
the road, and how irreproachable the 
carriage! What a grand old man John 
Thomas was! 

Her brother and the children met her. 
What a fine little fellow Reginald seemed, 
and what a dainty little creature was 
Gwendolyn! After all, the Colonial 
Dames and the Cincinnati meant some- 
thing. Nanny waited, as always, to greet 
Betty in her own room, and Betty 
smiled now as she missed the old woman. 
“Still a stepping-stone,” she said to her- 
self, as in her gladness of return 
ran up the broad stairway. She always 
kissed Nanny; and Nanny, resenting 
‘hese demonstrations before the serv- 
ants, waited always in Betty’s chamber. 


horses were; 


she 


“And she my great-aunt!” Betty had 
said again and again in her revolt 
against shams. Now she understcod, 


and laughed joyously as she opened the 
door and looked behind it where Nanny 
always hid, fearing some servant might 
have followed Betty. “ How are you?” 
Betty “Here,” to the servant 
who had brought up her suit-case, “ give 
it to Miss Nancy.” 

With alacrity the old woman took the 
“Open it yourself, please,” Betty 
went on when they were alone. “I have 
been playing the fool, Nanny, and there 
are some reminders of my folly in that 
bag.” All this, while she was making her- 
self fit to go to tea; and now, tossing the 
keys to the old woman, she went away 
down to-the north terrace. 

For a moment the old woman paused, 
then slowly she opened the bag. A black 
stuff dress, a maid’s collar and cuffs, a 
pair of common shoes, and a housemaid’s 
apron and cap; which last articles Betty 
put in purposely. The old woman turned 
them over one by one, then folded them 
up as if they had been betraying-marks 
of the deepest guilt; evidences of. murder 
could not have more carefully 
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case, 


been 
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handled. “ An’ she didn’t kiss me,” she 
said to herself as she looked down on 
the terrace where Betty and her brother 
were standing. “ The beauty she is, an’ 
laughin’ as never before! She’s been 


playin’ maid an’ is glad to be a lady 
again; as good a lady as any, throwin’ 
her keys to me so grand!” 

Down on the terrace, Tom was not so 
“You got my letter?’ he be- 
“And were you 


satisfied. 
gan. Betty laughed. 
coming home ?”’ 

“T had not quite decided.” 

“And what about Rothsley ?”’ 

“That is rather more momentous than 
coming home.” 

“You have had it under consideration 
for a long time, and Edith—” 

“Your hands are more crooked than 
I remembered,” Betty interrupted, laying 
her hand on her brother’s that rested on 
the arm of her chair. He jerked it 
away. “ Do stop that confounded non- 

-” 


“You used to laugh too; and your 
wife says you ruined your hands with 
college sports,” Betty persisted. 

“ The servants will soon be here.” 

“And you want to know things? I 
made an admirable maid; I taught my 
mistress much, and she showed me my 
ancestors in a new light. Then when 
your letter came, I understood your at- 
titude, though it was a new attitude. My 
misiress had opened my eyes.” 

“Confound your mistress!” 

“You must not forget Aunt Nancy’s 
master ?” 

He sprang up. “I won’t stand it!” 

“Sit down,” Betty said. “I must 
surrender in my own way. As soon as 
I read your letter, I decided to come 
home,” she went on, “ and from that mo- 
ment my ancestors have been growing in 
my estimation, until when my own ecar- 
riage met me, and my own park gates 
opened for me, and my own house rose 
in the distance crowning this lovely emi- 
nence, old John Thomas, and old Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, and old Aunt Nancy 
*Odge were crowned with eternal glory, 
and I was glad to give up all my views 
and become in my turn a stepping-stone.” 

“And Rethsley? A title in the family 
will be the highest step of all.” 

“ And the crown of the dear old peo- 
ple’s dream.” 


sense 
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“ Here come the children and the tea. 
What about Rothsley ?” 

“T am undecided as to telling him.” 

“To tell him is to undermine the 
whole fabric.” The children with their 
mother and Mrs. Lascelles, followed by 
the men with the tea-things, were close 
on them. Betty went forward. 

“Oh, you runaway!” Mrs. 
cried. 

“ Outrageous, was it not? Ah, here 
is Edith!” as a young lady, followed by 
a well-looking man, appeared on the ter- 
race—‘ and Lord Rothsley, so glad 
greeting them; “and now, Isabelle, will 
you make the tea?’ she went on. So 
the table was put in front of Mrs. Green 
and all the glittering service set in order. 
Then Betty said to one of the men: 
“Tell the gardener to send me some of 
his hybrid roses. They are my favor- 
ites,” she went on as little Reginald 
climbed into her lap. 

“Something produced 
brother asked. 

“ Yes;” she was smoothing out in her 
own the hand of the child, as if trying 
to straighten his little fingers. 

“Dey’s kwooked,” the child _ said. 
Betty looked up at Rothsley, who sat 
next her. 

“Gout,” he suggested, 
Green rattled the teacups. 

“No,” and Betty shook her head; “ my 
brother broke a number of fingers in 
college sports.” 

“ Very odd,” Lord Rothsley said. 

“ Extraordinary!” Mrs. Green cried. 
And she laughed gayly, while her hus- 
band looked lovingly at his sister. 

They talked on easily after this, of 
heredity and the like, and the sister-in- 
law did not seek to change the subject 
as at other times; a little later, however, 
she was sorry, for Lord Rothsley said, 
“Your beautiful sun-dial must have been 
brought over.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Lascelles put in; “I have 
wanted always to ask about that.” Mrs. 
Green’s heart stood still, while her hus- 
band stirred his tea. 

“Of course,” Betty answered, quietly, 
while her mind went back to “the mas- 
ter’s” garden,—“ of course from Eng- 
land, but not as an inheritance; my 
grandfather bought it. Our tyranny- 
fleeing ancestors could searcely have 
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here?” her 


while 


Mrs. 
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family sun-dials over in their 
pockets.” There was a little laugh, then 
Betty rose. “TI shall leave you in charge, 
Isabelle,” she said, “ while I rest a little.” 

She made a most exquisite toilette that 
evening, and Nanny thought, “She is 
doin’ what John Thomas an’ Sis Betty 
worked to have her do; she’s holdin’ up 
her head high, God her!” The 
sister, too, saw a great difference; the 
brother returned the most devout thanks 
for Betty’s escapade as housemaid, while 
Rothsley renewed to himself his vows 
to win her, for she was far more gra- 
cious, gentle, sweet than ever before. 

After dinner, under cover of Edith’s 
singing, he persuaded Betty to the ter- 
race. “ My answer,” he said, “is it yet 
the same ?”’ 

“There is only one thing,” Betty be- 
gan. 

“T have intended to tell you that,” he 
interrupted; “I have waited, hoping you 
would learn to care for me enough 
to disregard it; I am sorry that you 
have heard it from others; but 
though an opera-singer—indeed, a chorus- 
girl—she was a good and noble woman.” 

“ She ?” 

“My mother. She died at my birth. 
Her last words were, ‘I am glad to have 
loved you and to have been loved; I am 
glad to die so soon, for people will for- 
get how humble was my boy’s mother.’ 
Must I not love her? And what is more 
ennobling than self-abnegation ?” 

“What indeed,” Betty said, 
“ And you love me for myself ?” 

“ Absolutely! If your father had been 
a tinker, it would have been the same.” 

She laid her hands in his. “He was 
not a tinker,” she said, “and my mother 
was a very particular kind of Jones.” 
Rothsley laughed joyously. “And for 
the remaining family secrets,” she went 
on, “they belong to my brother and to 
his son.” 

Naturally; go with the name.” 
This place ”—looking up at him— 
“was given me by my brother, and I 


brought 


bless 


even 


softly. 


~ 
s 


“ 


wish to return it to him for his son. You 
have a home?” 

“Three, say.” 

“So that I may give this to my 
brother if I give myself to you?” 

“Rejoice in it!”’—slipping his arm 
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about her; “ for will then belong 
entirely to me.” 

The next evening at dinner the 
gagement was announced and the gift 
of the estate to little Reginald. “He 
cannot have married her for her money,” 
Edith said later to her mother, “and 
give away such a property as this.” 

“My dear, Tom will make it up 
her, and Isabelle too; is not this an 
enormous step up? We all knew that 
poor Milly Jones married down, but she 
was nearly starving, and Green was very 
rich. Fortunately, the old people did 
not exploit themselves, and after Milly’s 
death the family was forgotten, until 
Tom married so well, and Betty turned 
out a beauty. Now—well, old Green 
should turn in his grave, for he 
very low born. The sun-dial—” 

“ Now, mamma, she gave a very honest 
account of that.” 

“Then why did Isabelle turn so pale 
and Tom stir his tea so diligently ?”’ 

“Perhaps they thought she was going 
to claim it; I did.” 

“ Perhaps.” 


you 


en- 


to 


was 


“And you won’t come with me?” 
Betty was saying to Nanny. 
The old woman shook her head. “It’s 


here I stay, missy, an’ keep the place for 
the boy; an’ it’s a fine name he’s got; I’m 
glad there’s no more John Thomases.” 

“Nanny,” and Betty laid her arm 
about her shoulders,—* Nanny, you are 
wonderful—” 

The old woman pulled away from her. 
“Her old nurse, me lord,” she said, 
dropping a curtsy; and Betty turned 
to find her husband standing in the 
doorway. 

“And she will 
Betty went on. 

“No, your lordship,” Nanny answered; 
“when you’re transplantin’ a tree, it’s 
better to lop off the broken old roots.” 

And Betty knew that it was fear of the 
Hodges and of the master—it was the 
motive of the stepping-stones that held 
old Nanny. At the last she clasped the 


not come with me,” 


old woman’s hand within her brother’s, 
and held it there as she whispered, “ She 
must lie with her sister in the church!” 

“She shall,” Tom answered, and the 
old woman breathed, “ Thank God!” 












Wealth and Democracy in American 
Colleges 
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HEN a graduate of fifty years 

\ \/ ago contrasts his grandchil- 

dren’s college life with his own, 
he sees so many changes that he is apt 
to feel quite pessimistic. In his day, 
the undergraduates had no choice of 
studies, no intercollegiate athletics, and 
no money. To-day all these things are 
very much in evidence. They have 
greatly changed the external character of 
our colleges; and the old graduate is apt 
to believe that this is something more 
than an external change and goes down 
into the roots of things. He fears that 
the spirit of hard work and of demo- 
cratic equality which prevailed in his 
time is hopelessly gone. He distrusts the 
elective system; he is prejudiced against 
the more violent forms of athletics; and 
he deplores above all else the increasing 
number of rich students as a source of 
weakness to our institutions. 

Nor are these fears wholly confined to 
our older graduates. Many a parent feels 
these same apprehensions in a more acute 
and personal form. The rich father, who 
sees the temptation which the possession 
of money brings, is afraid that all these 
temptations will be greatly aggravated in 
a place where there is a large number of 
boys with plenty of spending-money; the 
poorer father, who feels the deprivations 
resulting from want of money, is afraid 
that in such a place the sense of depriva- 
tion and of inequality will be most acute. 
The question as to the effect of wealth 
on college spirit is one which is con- 
stantly asked with a great deal of anx- 
iety by all those who are interested in 
our colleges, rich or poor, graduate and 
non-graduate. 

Fortunately, those of us who have look- 
ed squarely at the facts are able to give 
a reassuring answer to this question. 


The increasing number of rich men’s 
sons in our colleges does not under exist- 
ing circumstances constitute a serious 
danger, either to those boys themselves 
or to the general spirit of the place. 
There is enough vitality in our college 
democracy and enough virtue in our col- 
lege education to take care of rich and 
poor boys side by side and make both 
classes into useful citizens. 

Let us examine a little more in detail 
some of the dangers which money is 
thought to bring to our students. The 
possible evils which it would produce 
{may be grouped under three heads: 
vice, luxury, and the creation of class 
distinctions. 

That increase of wealth leads to an 
increase of vice is a charge for which 
there is no foundation whatever. Vice has, 
on the whole, diminished with the in- 
crease of wealth. I do not mean that this 
is true of every form of vice. There is, 
I am afraid, somewhat more gambling 
among students to-day than there was 
thirty years ago. But there is certainly 
a great deal less drinking; there is more 
of the general spirit of self-control and 
responsibility for others; and there is, ac- 
cording to the unanimous testimony of 
the deans of our best colleges, a clear im- 
provement of general moral conditions. 

Of the undergraduates that come to us 
at a place like Yale I suppose that about 
two-thirds may be classed as positively 
good. I do not mean that they will al- 
ways abstain from acts of foolishness; 
but that they can be counted to stand fast 
against serious temptation, to come out 
right of themselves, and to be an active 
influence in helping those about them 
to do right. Of the other third, only a 
small minority could be properly classed 
as vicious. But half of them are weak, 
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and the other half are selfish to such a 
degree that they are not a positive force 
for good, and may readily become sub- 
ject to serious danger if you give them 
too much freedom. Looking at these two 
classes side by side, the selfish and the 
weak, we find that there are more selfish 
men among the poor students and more 
weak men among the rich ones; so that 
the aggregate amount of evil and danger 
is just about as great for one class as the 
other. This condition is just about what 
one might expect on general grounds. 
The poor boy by his poverty has been 
protected from some of the dangers 
which beset the rich boy; but he has by 
that very fact been compelled to look out 
for himself in such a way as to strengthen 
all selfish impulses. The rich boy has 
been brought up under conditions which 
tend to make him generous and free- 
handed if he has any good stuff in him 
at all; but these conditions have height- 
ened all the dangers that arise from 
thoughtlessness or weakness of will. 1 
suspect that the net amount of strain 
upon the moral character is about the 
same for rich or poor. Most of us do 
not quite appreciate this fact. In the 
traditional teachings of the Church, 
poverty was counted to be, on the whole, 
a virtue; the possession of wealth, on the 
whole, a vice. We no longer hold this 
theory in its complete shape, but it still 
affects a good many of our judgments. 
Nearly every one is surprised to learn 
that the professional students, who have 
relatively little money to spend, make 
more serious trouble and get into more 
real wrong-doing than the undergradu- 
ates, though the latter have a great deal 
more money to spend. But any one who 
looks at the general standard of morality 
in the graduate and professional schools 
of the country can quickly satisfy him- 
self that poverty is no safeguard against 
wrong-doing. 

In a place where boys are given as 
much freedom as the college must give 
them in order to serve its purpose of 
training free citizens, temptation comes 
to every boy, rich or poor. He must have 
some sort of character of his own to re- 
sist it. If he has this character he will 
find plenty of other boys of his own sort 
to stand by him and help him. If he does 
not have it, he is likely to fall in one 
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direction if he is rich, and in another 
direction if he is poor; but the inherent 
probability of his standing or falling does 
not seem to be materially greater in one 
case than in the other. 

The question of luxury is a more diffi 
cult one to deal with. There has been un- 
doubtedly a great increase in the com- 
forts which are provided for our students. 
Fifty years ago those comforts were be- 
low the bare minimum which decency re- 
quires. Bathing facilities, sanitary ar- 
rangements, provision for cleanliness or 
health or personal self-re spect, were shock- 
ingly inadequate. To-day, on the other 
hand, the seale of comfort for a large pro- 
portion of our student body is very de- 
cidedly above the requisite minimum; and 
for some of them, particularly among the 
rich, it has passed the healthful maxi- 
mum. There is, undoubtedly, too much 
of this sort of luxury; and yet I think 
it does less harm than most people sup- 
pose. The chief danger of luxury lies in 
its effect upon the mind of the person 
who enjoys it; and the students as a body 
care singularly little for luxury in its 
unnecessary and disadvantageous forms. 
To begin with, they want to do things for 
themselves instead of having other people 
do them for them; and this of itself is an 
enormous safeguard. I know of one rich 
boy who brought a valet with him to Yale. 
The most noticeable thing about the whole 
affair was the speed with which that valet 
was sent to the station to take the first 
train back to New York. The comforts 
on which the modern boy really insists 
are light, air, and cleanliness. All of 
these tastes are so healthy that they can 
do relatively little harm even if they are 
earried to excess. A thing which the 
modern boy really must have to make 
himself comfortable, and which his father 
did not get, is a cold shower-bath. In 
constructing college dormitories, we find 
that shower-baths are more valued than 
all other modern appliances for comfort 
put together. So far as this sort of de- 
mand represents the result of increased 
wealth, it most certainly is a salutary one. 
The danger from luxury will never be 
very serious unless it is accompanied by 
a creation of class distinctions. The ma- 
jority of the students will always despise 
any boy who is the slave of his money in- 
stead of its master. The great danger is 
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that small minorities of rich students may 
form cliques by themselves, and care more 
for the approbation of the fellow members 
of such cliques than for the public opinion 
of the majority of the student body. If 
this condition of things should once come 
about it would be possible for the rich 
students to maintain standards of their 
own; and it might very well happen 
that under such circumstances the rich 
boys would care too much for the wrong 
kind of luxury, and would value their 
wealth primarily as a means of per- 
sonal comfort. 

Fortunately, our American colleges are 
not in this condition. Sometimes there 
is a tendency in this direction, at one 
point or another; but the students or the 
faculty, or both, are always able to check 
it. Some of the college societies may tend 
to become rich men’s clubs. But the 
very fact that a society is becoming a 
rich men’s club tends of itself to degrade 
such a body in the student estimation. 
The evil thus, in the majority of cases, 
works its own cure. The graduate mem- 
bers of the society see the degradation 
and stop its progress. Private dormi- 
tories may result in bringing rich stu- 


dents together in places where they will 
have their own standards and their own 


pursuits. But here again the evil works 
its own cure; for as soon as such a crowd 
of rich boys begins to get lazy, the next 
examination will turn some of them out 
of college and drop so many others into 
the class below the one they intended 
to occupy that the object-lesson becomes 
strikingly valuable. It is just what these 
boys need to prevent proper enjoyment of 
comfort from degenerating into harmful 
indulgence in luxury. It is the most valu- 
able edueation possible for a rich boy 
who intends to be an American citizen 
to be brought up with a round turn the 
instant that he does not come up to the 
standard set for the community as a 
whole. For a well-meaning boy who has 
always enjoyed the consideration of those 
about him to find himself suddenly 
“dropped ” because he did not pass the 
requisite number of examinations seems 
hard to the boy, and still harder to his 
father. The father often writes a letter 
saving that allowances ought to be made 
for his son; that he has never been thor- 
oughly strong; and that if he ean be 
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given another trial the father feeis sure 
that the boy will do better. The answer 
which is always made to such appeals in 
any good college is that sooner or later 
the boy must learn whether he is going 
to come up to requirements and stand 
on his own feet; that if he takes the 
penalty like a man he will learn a lesson 
which will make a man of him; but that 
if he goes on expecting allowances to be 
made for him because of the way he has 
been brought up, neither the college nor 
the United States of America has any use 
for him. As long as our colleges are 
managed in this way the democratic spirit 
is in very little danger from the increase 
of luxurious habits. 

If we can prevent the formation of 
class distinctions, we have little to fear 
from the danger of vice or the danger 
of luxury. In the American college, as 
in the American republic, wealth and 
luxury are all right if the different parts 
of the body politic can work together, 
and are all wrong if the different parts 
of the body politic work at cross pur- 
poses. Fortunately, we have in our col- 
lege life a number of things which 
operate much more actively than they do 
in the outside world to keep the different 
parts working together. The most impor- 
tant of these outside agencies at the 
present moment is athletics. 

Intercollegiate athletic contests have 
come in for so much abuse of late years 
that people tend to fix their eyes upon 
their evil rather than their good. Very 
few of those who have discussed the prohi- 
bition of football or the localization of 
other sports realize what it means to a col- 
lege to have a dominant interest which 
takes hold of the emotions of the student 
body in such a way as to make class dis- 
tinctions relatively unimportant. It is 
quite possible that the successful athlete 
at the present day is admired more than 
he deserves to be; and it is, I am afraid, 
true that in admiration of his prowess 
public sentiment tolerates certain methods 
of play which are bad. But these errors 
of judgment and these incidental evils 
should not blind us to the fact that inter- 
collegiate athletics make the students 
get together in the old-fashioned demo- 
eratie way, teach them to despise luxury 
whenever it interferes with efficiency for 
what they regard as the common good, 
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the 
minor forms of self-indul- 
so often a first 
the direction of major evils. 


and form most potent protection 


against those 
gence which ar step in 
There is no doubt that the democratic 
spirit in our colleges is subject to more 
dangers to-day than it was fifty years ago. 
The old graduate is right in thinking that 
it is easier to keep up the democratic 
spirit where everybody is doing the same 
thing and where nobody has much money. 
But the old graduate is wrong in thinking 
back to 


outside 


ourselves 
the 
has passed beyond it; or that men trained 
Nn such a college 


that we can legislate 


his condition when world 
as he remembers would 
be able, after they graduated, to meet the 
and the the 
present age. Lycurgus made Sparta into 
an old-fashioned college, with no elect- 
How miserably the 


demands temptations of 


ives and no money. 


Spartans failed when they were called 
upon to do anything which made for 


human progress is a matter of history. 
Our college graduates are going out into 
a world of political life more complex 
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“So ye'll tak’ the high road, and I'll tak’ the laigh road.” 
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than anything with which the Lacedwemo- 
nians had to deal. It is only by training 
them for the enjoyment of freedom and 
the use of wealth in their school-days that 


deal the 


freedom and 


them to with 


which 


we shall enable 


greater problems 
wealth are creating throughout the coun- 
try. It is one of the most hopeful signs 
in the undergraduate life of the present 
day that the students, and particularly 
the wealthier are preparing 
themselves with open eyes for the assump- 
tion of political The 
studies and efforts of our undergraduates 


students, 
responsibility. 


in our college clubs will probably not 
much in the direc- 
tion of getting office during their earlier 
life. But these 
studies and efforts will help them, and 
will help the country as a whole, toward 
the establishment of a system under which 
the man with money feels that he holds 
that money in trust for the public, and 


advance them very 


years of professional 


the man who desires office desifes it pri- 
marily for what he can put into it rather 
than for what he can get out of it. 
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it’s you shall seale the eagle’s crag and brave the boar at bay, 
And you shall march with drum and fife 


And lead the heroes on to strife, 
But I will wander on the heath and watch the linnets play, 
And I will saunter where the stream goes singing on its way. 


*Tis you shall have a golden throne and laurels in your hair, 
And castled courts, but let me keep 
My leafy haunt where woods are deep, 

For golderest and blackeap and nightingale sing there 


And the willow-warbler’s plaintive lute makes music « 


Great Kings shall bear you shoulder-high and poets praise your 


f the air. 


worth 


But leave to me my orchard-stead 


With green 


boughs crossing overhead, 


The squirrel in the pine-tree, the wood-owl’s mellow mirth— 


The rare things, the shy things, the little things of earth. 
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Lean was sitting with his wife and 

their elderly guests, the Baxters, on 
the terrace at the Country Club, lazily 
sipping a cup of tea and watching the 
gleam of fireflies out among the trees, 
when suddenly Pauline impaled him 
with a glance, pinning him to a con- 
sciousness of impending disaster. 

“Eh?” he involuntarily ejaculated. 
“ What is it, dear?” 

She furtively and imperatively sig- 
nalled silence, turning at once to Mrs. 
Baxter with an animation that her hus- 
band knew to be artificial. 

When, presently, he left them to get 
the automobile, she excused herself and 
followed him, clutching his arm as they 
rounded the corner of the club-house. 

“Barry, I’ve had the most awful 
thought!” 

“What is it?” 

“We've just asked those people to stay 
all night—and I haven’t a fresh night- 
dress to my name that I can offer her!” 

“* Wh—what!” 

“Last week Laurie poured a bottle of 
ink over the laundry basket and ruined 
two of my very best ones.” 

“Little imp!” murmured Laurie’s fa- 
ther, secretly much entertained by this 
feat of his son’s. 

“ Another came home from the French 
laundry simply falling to pieces—I don’t 
know what those people did to it, but it’s 
utterly past mending—and two others 
are in the wash. You know our laundress 
doesn’t come until to-morrow.” 

“But—but you don’t mean to say 
that’s all you have!” 

“Yes. I’ve let my supply run low late- 
ly because—oh, because I’ve been so busy 
breaking up and moving and all! I have- 
n’t had time to replenish my clothes. And 
besides—the semiannual sales come next 
month.” A tinge of defiance colored her 
tone, for she knew that her thrifty patron- 
age of sales somewhat irritated her lord. 


|’ was Monday evening. Barry Me- 
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“TH’mph!” he sniffed. “Well, what 
are you going to do?” 

“That’s what I don’t know! What 
can I do?” 

“ Haven’t you anything?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“ Borrow one.” 

“From whom? I don’t know a soul 
on this side of the river. If we’d lived 
here a month, I might have at least a 
bowing acquaintance with my next-door 
neighbor, but—I can’t very well go to 
perfect strangers at midnight and wake 
them up to borrow a night-dress, can I?” 

“ No, I suppose not.” In spite of him- 
self he laughed at her plaintive tone, 
but immediately curbed his amusement, 
recognizing her genuine distress. “ Why 
not get one from one of the maids?” 

“The maids! Barry McLean, do you 
think I’d offer the cook’s night-dress to 
Mrs. Baxter?” 

A vision of Mrs. Baxter, cool, mirth- 
less, and exquisitely fastidious, crossed 
his mind. 

“No, I suppose not,” he again replied. 

“Oh, if the washing were only done, 
I could iron one myself, at a pinch! 
Why doesn’t our woman come on Mon- 
day ?” 

“Give it up. I suppose it wouldn’t do 
to offer her my pajamas? There are those 
silk ones, you know.” Her glance shat- 
tered his suggestion. “ No, I suppose it 
wouldn’t do. Why not tell her? Would- 
n’t she understand ?” 

“Not in the least. She lives by clock- 
work—and she never had to move a thou- 
sand miles, with a small boy and a sick 
nurse! She couldn’t understand,—and 
if she did, it wouldn’t alter the situa- 
tion, would it?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Barry, there must be a shop some- 
where within ten miles. Take us home 
quickly, invent some excuse for leaving 
us, find a shop and a man with a key to 
it, and make him sell you—” 
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“At this hour? It would take half critical elder woman; and in Mr. Baxter’s 
the night. Besides, they’d probably think expansive mood Barry found cause for 


| was drunk and have me run in.” self-gratulation. McLean had recently 
“Well, then, find a shop and break come from the West to form a new com- 
into it!” pany, requiring a much larger invest- 


‘““Nonsense! The 
thing is simply to make 
the best of it. Explain 
the whole situation to 
Mrs. Baxter—” 

“ Barry dear, I could- 
n’t do it! If it were 
anybody else—any other 
sort of woman — any- 
body I knew well—if 
she had even the 
vaguest sense of humor 
—but not Mrs. Baxter! 
I could not do it ie 

“ Well, then, what the 
deuce—” 

“T don’t know! I’ve 
got to go back to them. 
But think, Barry! 
Think! Somehow-— 
someway—we’ve got to 
beg, borrow, or steal a 
presentable night-dress 
for that woman, for ex- 
plain to her I cannot!” 

The McLeans had en 
tertained the Baxters at 
dinner, and subsequent- 
ly the four had taken a 
long drive, through 
warm, moonlit air, in 
the host’s inexpensive 
but reliable little car, 
stopping on their way 
home for rest and re- 
freshment at the Coun- 
try Club, where a busi- 
ness acquaintance had 
put McLean up for a 
fortnight, hoping to se- 
cure him as a member. 

The dinner, though 
modest, had been per- 
fect, and the drive no 
less so. Under the ge- 


nial influence of the eve- * BARRY MCLEAN, DO YOU THINK I’D OFFER THE COOk’S 
NIGHT-DRESS TO Mrs. BAXTER?” 


NAST wens 


ning, Mrs. Baxter had 
unbent, until Pauline 
had temporarily forgotten the trepidation ment than his own firm could command, 
with which, searcely yet settled in her and Elihu Baxter’s capital and Elihu 
new abode or wonted to her new servants, Baxter’s influence would be alike in- 
she hed anticipated the coming of this valuable to him. 
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The earlier part of the drive had been 
marred by the suppressed anxiety ever 
bred by the presence of city guests at 
suburban entertainments, concerning the 
correctness of timepieces and the exact 
moment of train departure. Encouraged 
by the gracious mood of the visitors, 
however, and warmly seconded by his 
wife, McLean had finally won the con- 
sent of the couple to remain overnight, 
and thereafter no cloud had dimmed 
the effulgence of his content until he 
had been transfixed by that glance 
from Pauline. 

Mechanically he brought the car around 
and attended to the comfort of his party. 
Mechanically he responded to question 
and comment as they hummed through 
the illumined night, his mind still busy 
with Pauline’s problem. They were 
within a few blocks of home when his 
attention was arrested by a sudden in- 
quiry from Mr. Baxter, apparently apro- 
pos of nothing. 

“By the way, Mr. McLean, have you 
approached John L. Corson with this 
proposition of yours?” 

“No,” said Barry, instantly alert. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T have wanted to, but I understand 
that Mr. Corson is somewhat difficult 
to interest, and I’ve not cared to make 
the attempt until I could do it in the 
right way.” 

“T see. H’m. You'd like to meet 
him ?” 

“Very much.” 

“Ti’m. He’s going to take lunch with 
me to-morrow. Will you join us?” 

“With pleasure.” Barry’s tone was 
quiet, but his very soul sung within 
him, for here was indisputable proof 
that, despite their brief acquaintance, he 
had won Elihu Baxter’s confidence and 
support. Men were not lightly asked 
to meet John L. Corson. And if, with 
Mr. Baxter’s help, he could interest Mr. 
Corson in his project, his mission in 
the East would be brought to a success- 
ful issue, the new company formed under 
the most auspicious conditions, and his 
own future—with that of his wife and 
son—practically assured. 

“Tle’s rather eccentric, as I dare say 
you’ve heard,” pursued the guest. “ Nev- 
er takes anybody’s estimate of a man. 
Always forms his own—sometimes in 
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queer ways. You never know how a 
thing’s going to affect him, even when 
it’s funny—and his sense of humor is 
one of the keenest things about him. 
Il was reminded of him because I think 
he lives somewhere in this vicinity, 
doesn’t he?’ 

“Does he? You see, we’ve been here 
so short a time, we don’t know much 
about the neighborhood.” 

“T believe he does. I’ve never been 
at his house, but I understand he lives 
in one of these little suburbs. Why a 
man with his income should prefer a 
village street to a city house or a country 
place I won’t attempt to explain. That’s 
a part of Corson’s eccentricity. He’s 
simple in his tastes—very. Now there, 
for instance, is an attractive place, but 
who wouldn’t prefer fifty or a hun- 
dred acres on Long Island or up the 
Hudson ?”’ 

They were passing a large, handsome 
house, set between other houses, and with 
pleasing but not large grounds. 

“This must be an honest neighbor- 
hood,” commented Mrs. Baxter, at the 
moment that Pauline leaned forward and 
closed tense fingers on her husband’s arm. 

“Why?” asked Barry, swinging the 
automobile around a corner. 

“The washing was still hanging out 
in that back yard!” To their guests, 
Mrs. McLean’s tone conveyed only the 
surprised disapproval of the systematic 
housewife; to her husband it was vibrant 
with suggestion. 

“ Nonsense!” he replied, opposing the 
undercurrent. 

“But it was! I saw it!” persisted 
Pauline, tightening her grasp. There 
was a surreptitious movement of her 
other hand, and something shot from it 
into the street. 

“Tt undoubtedly was,” affirmed Mrs. 
Baxter. “ How can any one be so care- 
less ?” 

“Probably the mistress of the house 
is away,” said Pauline, “and the mice 
are consequently at play. They ought 
to lose something—temporarily—as a 
warning.” Again she pressed the arm. 
“Retribution should overtake them.” 

“ Well, probably it will, properly and in 
due course,” responded McLean, adding 
rather enigmatically to his guests, “ Any- 
how, I’m no journeyman providence!” 
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“Barry, please stop!” cried his wife 
an instant later, as they veered into an- 
other street. “I’ve lost my gloves!” 

He obediently slowed up, suggesting: 

“You probably dropped ’em on the 
floor of the car. We'll find ’em when 
we get home.” 

“No, I—I rather think they went 
overboard.” 

“Oh, well, that being the case, they’re 
gone!” He would have started on. 

“No, no! Please! They’re new. I 
don’t want to lose them.” 

“But, my dear girl! We've covered 
thirty or forty miles to-night! We 
can’t—” 

“T had them just a minute ago, dear, 
—had them in my hand.” 

MeLean turned in his seat to scru- 
tinize her, and in her face he read sup- 
plication. 

“T’m sorry to be a nuisance,” she wist- 
fully added. “I know it seems stupid, 
but would you mind walking back to 
look for them? I saw something drop 
out just after we turned the corner this 
side of—of the house where the washing 
was, just before this last turn. I’m sure 
it was the gloves.” 

“Oh, well, get some more!” 

“T can’t! Mamma brought them to 
me from Paris. It won’t take five min- 
utes—and Mr. and Mrs. Baxter will 
humor my weakness ?” 

The guests promptly offered assurance 
of their entire sympathy with her, and 
added their request to hers that a search 
be made for the missing gloves. 

“ We'll wait here while you walk back. 
It isn’t over half a block, and we could- 
n’t see them from the car,” concluded 
Pauline. 

“ All right; just as you say.” McLean 
stepped down from his seat. “I'll go 
and look for them, Polly—but I make 
no promises,” he added, to her plead- 
ing eves. 

“Oh, I know they’re there. It will 
be so easy—and don’t you come back 
empty-handed!” 

As he strode throvgh the deserted, 
shade-checkered street, the skirts of his 
long dust-coat flapping about his knees, 
he laughed, half in irritation and half 
in tenderness. How absurd of Polly to 
insist upon making such an opportunity 
for him, or to imagine for an instant 
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that he would take advantage of it! 


He admitted that the situation was 
probably an awkward one for her, but 
surely there could be nothing very hu- 
miliating in a frank statement of the 
fact to Mrs. Baxter. Still, explanations 
were never easy to Polly. In spite of 
her four years of motherhood, she was 
still in many ways like a child herself— 
a shy, wistful, trusting little child; and 
remembering this, the heart of Pauline’s 
husband grew very tender toward her, 
and all the irritation was dissolved. 

“Poor girl!” he said to himself. “I 
wish I could help her! I would if | 
could—but I draw the line at robbing 
my neighbor’s clothes-lines!” And then 
he saw the gloves. 

They were lying a little to the side 
of the broad, moonlit street, and beyond 
them, stretching straight before him, was 
en alley, presumably intersecting the 
block and certainly touching, at the back, 
the place which they had seen and com- 
mented upon from the front. Jarry 
dropped the gloves into his pocket and 
stood looking amusedly down the lane. 

* Clever child!” he murmured. 
sright, quick-witted little girl! And 
now—l’ll go back and give you your 


gloves.” 


Instead, however, he stood staring 
absently down the alley. He knew just 
what would happen when Pauline found 
that he had heeded only the letter of 
her request. The wistful, childish look 
of grieved wonder would widen her eyes 
for a moment, her lip would tremble 
ever so slightly, and then she would 
laugh and begin talking of something 
else. Sut the hurt look would linger 
in her eyes, and he hated to be respon- 
sible for it. Still— 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to retrace his way to the waiting car. 
Polly should not have expected of him 
anything so absurd, so unreasonable, so 
obviously impossible—and there he halt- 
ed, sharply confronted by memories of 
more than one occasion when she had 
not paused to consider the wisdom of 
his desires. She had only to know that 
they were his desires, even though sh 
did not understand them. Never once, 
in any crisis, had she failed him. This 
very matter of entertaining the Baxters 
at this time was an exemplification of 


























her cordial readiness to sacrifice her 
comfort and convenience to his wishes, 
and now— 

“T wonder 

He strolled on around the corner, 
where he informed himself as to the 
name of the street, and past the house 
in question, noting its number and the 
white gleam of linens hanging in the 
moonlight behind a thin screen of shrub- 
bery, after which he sauntered back to 
his former position at the mouth of the 
alley. The streets were entirely deserted 
and every house was dark. 

Taking out his pocketbook, he search- 
ed through its contents until he found 
a new, firm five-dollar bill, which he 
ruminatively regarded after he had re- 
placed the flat little leather book. Pres- 
ently he broke into laughter. 

“ Gad! I'll make a try for it, anyhow!” 
he exclaimed, under his breath, thrusting 
the crumpled bill into the side pocket 
of his coat. 

A tingling, predatory zest of adventure, 
dormant these many years, awoke and 
took possession of him; and with it, a 
background for the vivid glow of the 
moment, came shadowy visions of cer- 
tain orchards and watermelon-patches of 
his bueolie youth. 

Speculatively he eyed the tall board 
fences, as he slipped along them through 
the alley, estimating their height and 
his own agility. The gate, he decided, 
when finally he came to it, was not to be 
trusted. It would probably be locked 
and would certainly creak. He had 
even heard of back gates which were 
electrically connected with bells in the 
house. Somewhat ruefully he glanced 
from his evening clothes to the painted 
fence, realizing that he had not dressed 
the part. However, he slipped off the 
long linen coat—first transferring the bill 
to his waistcoat pocket—and threw it 
over the top of the fence to serve as a 
partial protection for his clambering 
knees. He resisted a natural desire to 
remove also his dinner jacket, for he fore- 
saw that he might make a hurried exit, 
and that it would not be desirable to 
reach the haven of the waiting auto- 
mobile breathless from running and 
without his coat. Whimsically wonder- 
ing what he should do if there should 
happen to be a dog, he gathered himself 
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together, jumped, caught the top of the 
fence, and pulled himself up. 

“All serene!” he triumphantly told 
himself. “No dog, no lights, no ob- 
stacles—and a full clothes-line!” There- 
upon he dropped softly into a freshly 
spaded bed and made at once for the 
object of his quest. 

“Ha! Here we are! Feels like a 
cobweb and looks like sea-foam. All lace 
and embroidery and frills and things. 
Surely this is all right? Anyhow, it’s 
decidedly the best-looking one. How the 
deuce do I get the thing? Oh, I see!” 
He pulled off the clothes-pins and took 
down the filmy white garment, laying it 
across his arm while he fumbled in his 
pocket for the five-dollar bill, which he 
pinned to the line where the night-dress 
had been. “ That’s by way of being rent,” 
he chuckled. “ Next week this household 
will be astounded by the mysterious re- 
turn of this article—by mail—from New 
York. There you are! Guess that will 
stick!” He pulled gently at the bill to 
make certain that it was firmly secured, 
and then turned his attention to his booty. 

Perplexed for the moment by the 
necessity of secreting it so that it should 
not attract the attention of their guests 
on his return to the automobile, its soft 
texture speedily solved the problem, and 
rapidly unbuttoning his waistcoat, he 
wound the delicate fabric snugly around 
him like a belt, and by dint of some 
effort succeeded in rebuttoning the waist- 
coat over it, reflecting the while that his 
dust-coat would effectually conceal any 
unnatural rotundity which might other- 
wise be evident on the way home. Once 
arrived there, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to excuse himself long enough to 
rearrange his apparel. 

“After which,” he contentedly con- 
cluded, “it’s up to Polly.” 

He turned to depart, but paused. In 
his pockets, after some search, he found 
a scrap of paper, and on it he scrawled: 
“ Requisitioned in the Queen’s name. 
Return next week.” This he pinned 
carefully to the line with the bill. 

Emerging from the enveloping drifts 
of fresh-laundered linen, he was making 
his way rapidly to the spot where his 
coat lay over the fence, when an upper 
window was flung open and an irate 
masculine voice shouted: 
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“Hey, there! What are you doing?” 
McLean lost no time in explanation. 
He leaped to the boundary, not even 
glancing in the direction whence the 
voice had come, set his foot on the lower 
girder, and jerked 
himself to the top 
of the fence. As 
he did SO, he felt 
4 his sleeve crack at 
the shoulder, but 
the incident seem- 
ed of little conse- 
quence in that mo- 
ment, 

“Hey! Thief! 
Thief! Stop thief !” 

Barry dropped 
into the alley, 
snatched his linen 
coat, and ran in 
the shadow of the 
fences toward the 
street, followed by 
the piercing trem- 
olo of a police 
whistle vigorously 
blown. 

In his college 
days McLean had 
had some _ reputa- 
tion as a runner, 
and he was fully 
living up to it when 
he reached the junc- 
tion of the alley 
end the street down 
which he expected 
toturn. It chanced 
that a man making 
equal speed down 
the street reached 
the same point at 
» the same moment, 

and the two came 








into sharp collision, 
with the natural 
: and inevitable re- 
’ sult. In falling, He MADE AT 
Barry became en- 
tangled in the folds 
of the long coat, which he had hung over 
: his arm, and before he could extricate 
§ himself and arise, the party of the second 
part recovered his equilibrium sufficient- 
ly to seize McLean by the collar and 
bear him again to earth; which done, he 
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planted a firm knee on the captive’s 
shoulder and lustily shouted to him of 
the shrilling whistle: 


“Hi! Hi, there! Here’s your man! 


I’ve got him!” 


ONCE FOR THE OBJECT OF HIS QUEST 


“What? Got him?” 

“Yep. Hurry along!” 

“All right. Hold him!” 

From the opposite direction floated an 
inquiring “ honk, honk,” which the pros- 
trate man recognized as addressed to him. 
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AN IRATE VOICE SHOUTED, ‘‘ STOP THIEF!’’ 


“Let me up, you idiot!” he gasped, 
struggling. 

“ Not on your life!” replied a cheer- 
ful if rather breathless young voice. 
“Think I’m going to be catapulted to 
the brink of eternity by a chap of your 
ilk—lie still or [ll thump you!—just 
for the fun of letting him get away after 
I’ve caught him? Nixie! Nimmer!” 

“But you’re mistaken! I’m not—not 
your man.” 

“No? You weren’t leaving that glit- 
tering wake of police whistle behind you, 
{ suppose? Well, that’s a difference of 
opinion which we'll settle later.” 

“ Honk! honk!” anxiously urged the 
horn, under Pauline’s fingers. 

“Let me up! Don’t you know a man 








of your own caste when you hear Him 
speak ?” 

Voice and accent are their own cre- 
dentials, and McLean’s captor, turning 
an attentive gaze upon his _ prisoner, 
eventually removed the knee of oppres- 
sion. 

“All right,” said he. “Get up. But 
don’t try any funny business or there’ll 
be more trouble for you right away. 
Here comes your friend.” 

From the street on which the house 
fronted came the sound of hurrying feet, 
and presently, while Barry brushed him- 
self off, recovered his hat, and slipped 
into his dust-coat to cover his torn and 
dishevelled raiment, they were approach- 
ed by a corpulent, gray-haired, heavy- 
voiced man, who panted slightly from 
running. 

“Oh, hello!” said the young fellow, 
as the other joined them. “I thought 
that sounded like your voice!” 

“That you, Garrick? Got him?” 

“Yep. Caught him red-handed.” 

“T admit the capture, but not the 
rubescence,” said McLean, with a short 
laugh. At the words, the newcomer 
turned toward him sharply and in evi- 
dent surprise, scrutinizing him in the 
moonlight. 

“You don’t look like a thief,” he said, 
bluntly. “Sure you got the right man, 
Phil ?” 

“Well, if you’d seen him sprinting 
down the alley—” 
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“Your friend caught me, as I caught “No. At least, not that I have dis- 
him—running,” lightly interrupted Mec- covered. I had just come in—been play- 
Lean, following up his apparent advan- ing bridge around at the Doctor’s—and 
tage. “ His greater agility in recovering was on my way up-stairs, when I noticed, 
his footing explains our present relative from a window on the landing, a sus- 
positions, which otherwise might have picious movement among some clothes 
been reversed.” hanging in the back yard. I stopped to 

“ Honk? Honk, honk! Honk?” im- see what it meant, and at that moment 
peratively demanded Pauline, around the a man came out from them. I opened 


next corner. the window and ealled to him, and he 

“You’re in evening dress!” jumped the fence. Then I blew the 

“T was,” a trifle grimly, “until I met whistle.” ; 
your athletic young friend here.” “T heard the whistle,” Garrick took 


“T don’t think there can be any doubt up the narrative, “and thought it came 
about him, sir,” eagerly explained the from the street ahead there, so I was 
youth addressed as Garrick. “He was making tracks for the scene, when this 


running like the very—” chap came flying out of the alley, caught 
“So were you,” interrupted McLean. me amidships, and we both went down. 
“Yes, but I was running toward the Now, what were you doing?” 
whistle,” was the significant reply, “ and “ Ho-onk! Ho-onk! Ho-onk, honk 
by the same token, I got what was com- honk!” wailed the horn. 
ing to me!” “My automobile is around the corner 
“The man I saw wore dark clothes,” there,” replied McLean, “with my wife 
said the older man. and some guests who have been dining 
“So did this one. He carried the with us. My wife missed her gloves and 
duster on his arm.” I eame back to look for them. I heard 


“The only way I could identify him’ the whistle, and not caring to get mix- 
would be by a tear in the shoulder of his ed up in a scrap—and knowing that 
coat. I noticed that as he went over my friends would naturally be some- 


the fence.” what alarmed by the sound of a police 
“Was he in your house, sir?” whistle coming from this direction—I 
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decided to get back to them as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Well, you were making good time!” 
dryly commented his captor. 

“ Down a blind alley,” the third man 
added. “This doesn’t go through to the 
next street.” 

“ Looking for his wife’s gloves, dropped 
from an automobile,” supplemented Gar- 
rick. 

“Oh, I found the gloves.” 

“Quite so.” The householder’s deci- 
sion was evidently formed. “ Well, my 
interesting friend, we'll just turn you 
over to the police and let them see what 
else you ‘found’ down that alley.” Me- 
Lean opened his lips to speak, but the 
other checked him with a gesture. “I 
admit that you don’t look like a thief, 
but somehow,” quizzically, “ you haven’t 
exactly the aspect of maligned innocence, 
either. I imagine the cat that ate the 
canary looked something as you do when 
he was discovered.” 

“Honk! Honk! Honk!’ 

The lights of an automobile circled 
around the corner and the machine bore 
down upon the group. 

“T suppose that’s your car,” ironical- 
ly inquired Garrick. 

“Tt is,” replied McLean, between his 
teeth; “my car—and my wife.” 

“Barry? Barry, is that you?” The 
automobile swung in toward the curb 
and stopped. 

“Yes, here I am. It’s all right.” 

“Did anything happen? We heard a 
police whistle and shouting, and we were 
afraid that— Why didn’t you come 
back? Mr. Baxter said—” 

“Baxter?” said the man beside Me- 
Lean, ineredulously. “Is that Elihu 
3axter ?” 

“Eh?” queried that gentleman, peer- 
ing at the standing group, whose faces 
were in shadow. “ Why—bless me, this 
is fortunate!” He nimbly hopped out 
of the ear and joined the bewildered 
men on the sidewalk, warmly shaking 
hands with the one who had hailed him. 
“Speak of the—ahem! We were just 
talking about you. I see you’ve already 
made Mr. McLean’s acquaintance.” 

“Tm — hardly.” was the _ rejoinder. 
“We were simply discussing the—er— 
the occasion for all that whistling. You 
say this is a friend of yours?” 





“Mr. McLean is a young man in whom 
I have lately become very much inter- 
ested. I’ve just arranged to have him 
take lunch with us to-morrow. This ”— 
turning to his dismayed host—‘as you 
have undoubtedly guessed, is Mr. Cor- 
son.” 

The introduction was formally ac- 
knowledged, and involuntarily Barry 
closed his eyes as he saw his new-born 
hopes go shuddering into chaos, for in 
Mr. Corson’s steely glance there was 
no softening. 

“You’ve met Mr. McLean recently, 
you say?” the capitalist grimly inquired. 

“Yes. He has just come on from the 
West in connection with some business 
which we'll discuss with you to-morrow. 
To-night, Mrs. Baxter and I have been 
dining— By the way, you’ve never met 
my wife, have you? Come over and 
be presented.” 

“Till be going on,” quietly suggested 
Garrick in Corson’s ear. “ This is evi- 
dently all right, and you don’t need me 
any longer.” 

“T’m not sure about that,” was the low 
reply. “It’s up to somebody to explain 
or apologize—and it may be us.” His 
tone was sceptical. “Anyhow, you’d 
better stay and see it through.” 

Accordingly, the four men_ stepped 
over to the car and general introductions 
followed. It was explained that Mr. and 
Mrs. Baxter had been persuaded, while 
driving, to remain overnight, and the 
pleasure of both couples in this unex- 
pected extension of the visit was duly 
dwelt upon. 

Thereafter, by a few well - directed 
questions, Mr. Corson satisfied himself 
that his friend’s acquaintance with Mc- 
Lean was limited and of brief duration, 
and that their relations were based 
rather upon confidence than upon any 
absolute knowledge possessed by the older 
man. When, therefore, Pauline, vaguely 
alarmed by a danger scented but not 
perceived, suggested that the hour was 
late and that they had best be mov- 
ing homeward, Mr. Corson interposed 
a protest. 

“ By no means!” he objected, a strong- 
ly detaining hand on Barry’s arm. “I 
make no promises for your business 
proposition to-morrow, Baxter, but to- 
night I share your interest in this young 
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man to such an extent that I am un- 
willing to let him out of my sight until 
I know more of him. Besides, you’ve 
never been in my house and you may 
never be so near it again. My daughter, 
who is also my housekeeper, is away for 
the night, but I guess we can find a bot- 
tle and some biscuits. Anyhow, you must 
come in. I insist.” 

Mr. Baxter, delighted by the eapital- 
ist’s interest in his protégé, prompt- 
ly accepted the invitation, and there re- 
mained for the MeLeans nothing but 
acquiescence, 

Arrived at the house, Mr. Baxter im- 
mediately and properly divested himself 
of his dust-coat. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Barry to 
his jailer-host, “ond if the ladies will 
excuse me, [ll keep mine on. I—I’m 


” 


afraid I’m not very presentable under- 
neath.” Then, seeing the surprised 
glances of his own party, he added, 
nervously: “ About the time that police 
whistle went off, I came into sudden and 
violent contact with a fellow who was 
running at a lively clip, and 

“Barry! Were you hurt?” cried his 
wife. 

“Not in the least.” Hle attempted a 
reassuring smile. 

“You were! You’re as white as 
death!” 

“You’re imaginative, Polly. I was 
not in the least hurt, but he bowled me 
over, and as a consequence I’m pretty 
dusty and dishevelled, I'm afraid.” 

“Never mind that! We'll make al- 
lowances.” As he spoke, Garrick, who 
had been surreptitiously brushing him- 
self off, deftly seized the collar of Me- 
Lean’s coat and turned it well down over 
his back. “Ah?” said he, quietly. 
“You must have had quite a tumble. 
Your sleeve is torn out at the shoulder.” 

Meanwhile, his unexpected action had 
pulled the sereening folds away from 
McLean’s figure in front, and Mr. Cor- 
son’s alert glance lingered an instant on 
the strange and unusual bulge at the 
waist-line before sweeping on to Barry’s 
flushed and guilty face. 

“Yes, quite so.” He turned toward the 
drawing-room. “ We'll not misinterpret 
Mr. McLean’s very natural desire not to 
take off that coat, under the circumstances. 
Will you come this way, ladies?” 





“Mr. Corson,” desperately said Barry, 
“Td like a moment with you—to ex- 
plain 

“No further explanation is necessary, 
Mr. MeLean. We quite understand. 
And I assure you your appearance is 
irreproachable.” The tone was entirely 
courteous, but in the cold eyes and rigid 
lines about the mouth Barry read in- 
flexible conviction, and he preceded the 
vigilant Garrick into the adjoining 
room, moodily brooding over the wreck 
his impulsive prank had made. 

It was not that he feared conviction 
or even suspicion of theft when he should 
have explained the situation to Mr. Cor- 
son, as, of course, he must explain it 
before leaving the house. The five 
dollar bill pinned to the clothes-line would 
bear mute testimony to his honest in- 
tention. But it was bitter irony that 
he should have to make this explanation 
to this particular man at this time, not 
only precluding the possibility of his en- 
listing Mr. Corson’s help in carrying out 
the business project which was of vital 
importance to him and to those whom 
he represented, but reflectively alienating 
Mr. Baxter, who naturally would be wary 
of entrusting his own interests or com- 
mitting those of his friends to the judg- 
ment of a man capable of this piece of 
boyish folly. 

Thus mentally chafing, he still bore 
his part, as did his wife, in the light 
chit-chat around the dining-table, where 
they were sitting over the beer and cheese 
sandwiches brought by a sleepy maid. 
Jut now and again, in the midst of the 
laughter, Pauline’s troubled eyes search- 
ed his face, vainly seeking reassurance 
and comfort, and ever he avoided meet- 
ing her glance. Over and over the situ- 
ation turned itself in his mind, and he 
saw but one way out—and that way the 
path to failure. And like a man sick 
of a fever and stung by a gnat, he tossed 
under the thought that he could not now 
save Pauline from humiliation in Mrs. 
Baxter’s sight. 

Then, like a meteor, opportunity flash- 
ed across his sky. 

The conversation had drifted from 
automobiling to war, and from India to 
Manhattan roof-gardens. It was in this 
connection that Phil Garrick asked: 

“Tas any one seen that fellow de 
























































THE CAT AND 





Prochstein’s ? That’s a great 


stunt of his! Ive seen it four times, 





and I eall it black magic no | ss!” 

~ ¢on. I don't know,” carelk ssly depre 
cated McLean. “ Those juggler chaps 
seem wonderful unless you happen to 
hold the key to their mysteries, but real 
lv, they’re not so much.” 

“No?” said Garrick. “You think 
not 2” 

“We fellows used to do a lot of that 
sort of thing at college. I’m rather out 
of practice now, but perhaps I can show 
you what I mean. It’s easy to do things 
that look impossible—if you know how.” 

He asked for a pack of cards, and th 
others pushed their chairs back from the 
table, the better to watch his very pretty 
exhibition of card-throwing, “just to get 
my hand in,” he explained. In reality 
it was a device to gain time in which to 
perfect his audacious plan. Then, stand 
ing at some distance from the table, hi 
buttoned his coat, pulled up his sleeves, 
and began. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, as you 
all know, I have had no opportunity to 
make special preparation for this exhi 
bition. I have been among you—one of 
you—all the evening, and a man does 
not carry about with him in the ordinary 
walks of life the mechanical parapher- 
nalia commonly used by prestidigitateurs. 
Therefore, any manifestations which | 
may be able to make for you here you 
will readily recognize as unquestionable 
proof of the remarkable control I pos- 
sess over the powers of earth and air, 
rather than the result of any previous 
preparation or present illusion. I es- 
pecially disclaim any supernatural in- 
fluence. What I am about to show you 
will be the normal and natural result of 
normal and natural powers legitimately 
used. Kindly keep that in mind. Will 
some gentleman in the audience kindly 
oblige me with a five-dollar bill? Prefer- 
ably a crisp, new one. Any gentleman ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Baxter were frankly 
amused and interested, Pauline’s face 
wore an anxious, puzzled smile, and Gar- 
rick’s eyes were suspiciously narrowed. 
Mr. Corson sat at the end of his table, 
alert, unmoved, courteous, and cold. 

“Thank you, Mr. Baxter,” Barry 
buoyantly proceeded. “ Now this, ladies 
and gentlemen, is a feat requiring the 
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utmost skill 


oneentration. I beg that you will not 


the greatest caution and 


nterrupt me during its performance ’ 
here he addressed himself directly and 
deliberately to Mr. Corson—“ and if 1 
blunder in doing it, I bespeak your pa 
tience, The trick is technically known 
as * The Cat and the Canary.’ ” 

For a moment during the pause that 
ensued, the host’s countenance remained 
unchanged. Then a flash of recollee 
tion woke the rigid features to life, and 
he leaned forward on his elbow, curious 
ly watching. 

“Tlere you see a_ five-dollar bill 
crisp, new, authentic. Would you like 
to examine it?” 

The bill was passed around the table, 
and Garrick furtively made a memoran 
dum of its number on his cuff. Mr. Cor- 
son waved it aside, keeping his ste idly 
eyes fixed on Barry, into whom the zest 
of adventure had again entered. 

“Thank you. You have all examined 
it and know it to be exactly what it 
seems. Now I fold the bill into small 
compass thus; I place it in the palm 
of my right hand—thus,” he closed his 
fingers over it; “and I put my right 
hand inside mv coat thus.” The hidden 
hand seemed to fumble for a moment 
and then was still. “ Now, by a supreme 
effort of the will, I am going to trans- 
mute that bill into something absolutely 
different.” He wriggled slightly under 
the enveloping coat. “Into something 
so different that there can be no ques- 
tion of any paltry trick. It will be 
genuine transformation. “ What shall it 
be? Will this do?” His left hand un- 
buttoned the coat, but still held its edges 
together, while his right dragged forth 
something long and white which ulti- 
mately resolved itself into a delicate and 
beautifully wrought robe de nuit. 

“Elihu, I think that is perfectly won- 
derful!” exclaimed Mrs. Baxter. “ How 
did he do it?” 

“You will find the five-dollar bill,” 
continued Barry to Mr. Corson, “ pinned 
to the clothes-line in your back yard.” 

“Oh!” gasped Pauline, enlightened. 

“By Jove!” Garrick sprang to his 
feet. “ May I go and see?” 

Barry stood motionless, his head 
thrown back, smiling slightly, and stead- 
ily meeting Mr. Corson’s keen, level 
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A PRAYER 
gaze. It was only an instant that they 
remained thus. The host’s glance, into 
which amusement was creeping, flickered 
around the table, comprehensively touch- 
ing Mrs. Baxter and Pauline; and then 
he began to laugh, a slow, chuckling 
regurgitation which, once started, ap- 
parently he could not check. 

“Well, by George! That’s a good 
one!” he ejaculated. “ Phil, go and rescue 
that bill before it blows away! Mr. Me 
Lean, my congratulations! When I am 
in need of a juggler, I'll remember you. 
You’re hard to beat! The Cat and the 
Canary, eh? I was sure I recognized 
the look!” 

“ Perhaps you know the taste of canary 
yourself, sir,” quietly suggested Barry. 

“Eh? Well, perhaps I do! Perhaps 
I do!” Again his words were sub- 
merged by a wave of chuckles. “ Any- 
way, I have known the appetite.” 

Garrick presently returned with the 
money and a slip of paper. The one was 
restored to Mr. Baxter; the other Mr. 
Corson read and tucked into his pocket, 
smiling whimsically at McLean as he said, 

“T’ll keep this—as security.” 

He went to the door and whispered 
lengthy and apparently mystifying in- 
structions to the sleepy maid, whom they 
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found turning away from the automobile 
when they went out to take it a few 
moments later. 

“ Baxter,” said Mr. Corson, standing 
on the curb with a hand on MeLean’s 
shoulder, “ be sure to produce this young 
man at lunch to-morrow. I must know 
more of him. He'll go far!” Leaning 
toward Barry, he whispered: “ You'll 
find another canary somewhere in your 
car. It’s my daughter’s. Return it at 
your convenience. I hold your note 
of hand.” 

Barry laughed jubilantly and climbed 
into his seat. Under pretext of tucking 
in the dust-robe, he squet zed his wife’s 
hand, and she flushed prettily. She did 
not yet understand, but she saw that 
he was elated, and her heart was full 
of joy. 

“ By the way, Mr. McLean,” said Mrs. 
Baxter, half an hour later, “I’ve been 
puzzling over the name of that wonder- 
ful trick of yours. I don’t quite see 
the connection.” 

“Don’t you?” Barry smiled quiz- 
ziecally. “That’s the way the cat ex- 
plained why he ate the canary.” 

“Oh, is it? But I don’t see— Any- 
way, it was wonderful, wasn’t it, Elihu?” 

‘It was clever,” said her husband. 


A Prayer for Freedom 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


RAY thou for me, 
Though I of heaven am faithless! 
Pray that thy power may be 


Loosed, and that 


I go seathless! 


Not to the Powers above, 


But to thine own heart, Love, 
Pray, till thy prayer remove 
From me all danger: 
So that I, loosed from thee, 
Stand separate and free, 
Reft of my deity,- 
To thee a stranger! 
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A Little 


Dunker 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


ITE Dunker sat on the dike tend- 
T ing her cow. The morning winds 

sang to her. The meadow spread 
wide betore her. But the Dunker did 
not see the meadow nor the red cow feed- 
ing on. it. Her dark eyes were fixed 
gravely on the clouds floating overhead 
—swelling clouds, piled with darkness 
and broken by little rims of light. They 
stretched, far as the eye could see, 
above the level meadow—cornstalks and 
dry short grass and green turnip-fields 
and brown earth radiant in their light. 
It was the light of early spring, or late 
fall, clear and liquid, and mysteriously 
deep. The Dunker’s heart was_ filled 
with it as she sat very still looking at 
the clouds. 

The Dunker was only nine years old 

though from the cut of her blue dress 
she might have been sixty. It was full 
in the skirt and high in the neck and 
buttoned in front. It had been made 
by her mother after a pattern of her 
own. It was not a costume to gladden 
the heart of a child. But as it spread 
its blue folds on the bank, and the thin 
straight waist and dark head and folded 
hands rose above it, it might have be- 
longed to some eternal saint seated in 
shining light. 

The Dunker was far from a _ saint, 
and her name was not “the Dunker,” 
but Mary. She had been rechristened 
by the motormen who ran the little 
branch trolley that skirted the meadow. 
When the trolley ran its first trip, it 
found the child already in possession 
of the meadow. She had pastured her 
cow there for six months, rain or shine. 

The motorman of the first car leaned 
out to watch the blue figure sailing 
across the meadow in a gale of wind. 
“Whose is that?” he demanded of the 
conductor, who had joined him in his 
glass cage for the flying trip across the 
meadow. The windows were open and 
the breeze came in freshly. The con- 


ductor leaned out beside him to watch 
the blue figure. 

“They live over in ‘ Little Venice.’ 
I don’t know their name—Dunkers, I 
guess.” 

So the child was named. The whole 
iine came to know her and to watch 
out for the quaint figure plodding 
among the daisies or seated, as now, on 
the green bank watching her cow. 

Before the coming of the trolley the 
sun had been her clock, and the shadows 
of the telegraph-poles, lying miles across 
the meadow, had marked the hours. 
But now the day was full of ex- 
citement—whir and _ yellow flash and 
swift buzz struck the quarter-hour. The 
Dunker learned to know their coming to 
the fraction of a minute.— Deep si- 
lence—long stretches of green—floating 
clouds—light and shadow on the grass— 
and then through it, swift as a shuttle, 
the flying whir of yellow car—and si- 
lence again, deep and clear. The wind 
hummed in the telegraph-wires, and the 
Dunker laid her ear to the gray pole, 
listening with wide, intent eyes. Her 
life was full of wondering and a little 
wistfulness. Of the world outside her 
meadow she knew little. She watched, 
wondering-eyed, as it whizzed by her in 
the open cars. If the car slowed a trifle 
for the ascent of the dike, and a woman 
leaned to another, pointing out the queer 
blue frock and clumsy shoes, the child 
did not guess that it meant her. She 
was shy as a meadow-mouse, but not 
self-conscious. She watched the cars, 
with their freight of gay ribbons and 
big hats, as some grass-born thing might 
watch—wistful and a little awed. Then 
she drove her cow along the way. 

The car was coming now, headed for 
the dike. The Dunker waited its ap- 
proach with quiet eves. It mounted the 
dike beside her, with scarcely a diminu- 
tion of the whirring wheels, stood abreast 
her for a second, and plunged down the 
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Dunker turned her he ad 
rounded the 


othe r side. The 
watch it as it 
| he ni 


and descended to he r cow. 





curve in 


the road. she rose from the bank 


The cow moved on with stately pace, 
switching her tail a littl as one who, 
deep in philosophic thought, yet holds 
the earth by slender thread. The tail 
flicked a late fly and fell to idle sway- 


ing as the red cow bent her head to crop. 


To the 


mon, or 


casual eve she was m«¢ rely a com- 


red, cow with wide-spreading 
But to th 

She had 
family, but 


had never caused her to turn 


horns and clear, brown eyes. 


Dunker she was a_ personage. 


shared the vicissitudes of the 
they a hair 
or look other than gravely bored. Each 


when the 


spring river, rising in its 
might, swept across the meadow and, 


corner 
Lit- 


dang r 


creeping around an unprotected 
of the dike, flooded the streets of “ 
tle Venice,” the red cow 
of her life. 


while 


was in 
Each spring she stood un- 
the 
legs, inch by 


moved water crept up her 


And 


spring she had been rescued from a wa- 


sl nder inch. each 
tery grave by some new and strange de- 
led 
than her 
uplifted above its yellow 


vice, Sometimes her master her 
through the flood, seare« ly more 
and 


chin nose 


surface. Once he had conceived the ick a 
of borrowing from a thrifty neighbor a 
boat, driving it through the narrow door- 
tilt- 
But 
red 
The 


overtook 


way and embarking the red cow—a 
ing load of brown-eyed passiveness. 

boat the 
cow was saved only by a miracle. 

the flood 
them, a platform was built for her, and 
there—mounted on stilts, as it 
she milked night and morning till 
the waters subsided. None of these un- 
seemly incidents could have been guessed 


midstream the upset, and 


next spring, when 
were 


was 


from the red cow’s back as she switched 
her tail and chewed her eud and cropped 
the short g@Tass. 

No othe r cow 


on the 


would have been allowed 
unfenced 


feeding of 


great 
the 


meadow. Its 


stretches were not for 


kine, but for grass and corn and potatoes 
and wheat. No land yielded so richly 
as the meadow-land. Time had _ been 


when to own a strip of it and a pew in 
the First Church had the patents 
of nobility in the little town behind the 
dike; but that In- 
dians were ple ntiful and factories few. 


hee n 


was long ago when 
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the first families 


and mills 


land was passing into the 


own d factorie Ss 


and stores, and the meadow- 
hands of for 
and “ Dutchers ” and 


owned each his little patch, 


gners. “ Dagoes ” 
and tilled it, on hands and knees, after a 
day’s work in th 
the tre sh 


factory, turning up 


brown with a sense of 
and thankfulness. The Dunker’s 


father had a little patch, far on the west- 


earth 


home 


ern edge, sown to turnips; and always 
is the Dunker passed that way she 
stopped to look at it. Sometimes she 
stooped and natted the green leaves. 
There was no one to see her but the 
sky and the red cow—both intent on 


affairs of their own. 


It may have been the red cow’s dis- 
eretion that had won her the right to 
wander over the great meadow, or it may 


have been the Dunker’s quiet eves, or 
perhaps it was a kind of sixth sense in 
both, that told them when to crop and 
when to pass on. No one forbade them 
and no one warned them off. A mouth- 


handful 


ful of grass here and there, a 
: would not be 


for the ehild, 
missed, even by a poor and many 
still remained in the hands of the 
rich, who held them for tradition’s sake. 
bluff to the right, 
owned the great strip that stretched be- 
him. It had belonged to his father 
and to his grandfather, and to fathers 
and grandfathers befor The deed 
grant, and the 
parting 
fac- 
the 


mill- 


of daisies 
man ; 


acres 
The mill-owner, on the 
low 


them. 
back to the original 
mill-owner had _ refrained 
with it though one machine 
vielded 


mead Ww all 


ran 
from 
in his 
than 
But the 


torv more in day 


summer, 


owner liked to walk there in the cool 
of the day. A road ran through it and 
another road branched from it to town, 
following the curve of the bluff and 


troll V 


were coming 


crossing the dike near th track. 


Three along this 
road. They had come down from the 
big house on the hill. The Dunker stood 
still to watch them. They came so slowly, 
scarcely faster than the red cow grazed, 
that she had time to study each detail, 
though she knew them already by heart 

the light floating the 
little girls, the mother’s face, with its 
smile. The Dunker loved the 
She often stood to watch 
between th 


figures 


dre SSes of two 
quiet 
mother’s face. 


wide leaves 


it, looking out 
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of the uncut corn. To-day the corn was 
cut and stacked, but the Dunker stood 
and watched them, unmindful of herself. 
The little girls flitted from side to side, 
playing at nothing—beautiful to the 
Dunker’s wistful eyes. The one with 
the golden hair that floated wide was the 
most beautiful. In her dreams _ the 
Dunker had golden hair that floated, and 
deep blue eyes with shadows in them like 
a cloud. 

The three had come abreast of her now, 
where she stood in the grass, her clumsy 
shoes planted well apart, her wide eyes 
intent. The mother scarcely glanced at 
her. Her eyes were on the children 
playing before her. Suddenly the chil- 
dren stopped. They had seen the Dun- 
ker. They stared at her. Then they 
laughed, and one of them—the one with 
the golden hair—whispered a word in 
the other’s ear. They laughed again and 
walked backward, hand in hand, lightly, 
staring at her. She had started, and a 
look of wonder came into her face and, 
slowly, a little spot of red in either cheek, 
as if some one had struck her. 

“ Adelaide!” said the mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

The children tittered and ran on. 

The mother stopped for a moment to 
speak to the child, who waited, rooted 
among the short, crisp grass, the look of 
wonder still in her face. 

“You must not mind them,” said the 
mother. “They are only little girls— 
and very thoughtless.” 

“T do not mind, ma’am,” said the 
child. Her breath caught a little. 
“They are so pretty. I like to look 
at them.” 

The mother’s breath caught, too, for 
a minute. She bent and touched the 
child’s face with her hand. “ You are 
pretty, too,” she said. 

Then she passed on and the child stood 
watching her out of sight. They took 
the curve to the left and went up over 
the dike to the town. 

The child turned away, singing in her 
heart. The light was aquiver, trembling 
on the grass. Little shadows ran and 
stopped. The great meadow lay still. 
Morning everywhere. The Dunker’s 
heart sang with it. She folded her hands 
and waited. She often stood with her 
face lifted, waiting—she could not have 
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told for what. It could not have been 
for the wind passing softly over the 
grass, nor the shadows creeping slowly 
to the east, nor the dry grasses that whis- 
pered in the wind, rubbing their little 
blades and sighing gently. It may have 
been for the marsh-hawk that sailed 
slowly into view, his great wings curved 
a little at the tip. She watched him out 
of sight. Then she laughed and started 
on. By and by she ran a little. She 
smiled as she ran, and shook her two 
little braids in the wind. The sunshine 
was in her blood. Her heart grew big 
and sang with it. ... Suddenly she 
stopped. Far across the level stretch a 
meadow-lark called low—like spring— 
and sweet. She lifted her head to listen. 
Then she followed the sound, the red 
cow going before her. She would never 
quite reach the lark, she knew, for al- 
ways as she came he lifted wing, but she 
followed, trusting. She loved the high, 
sweet note coming across the grass; 
and when it sounded like this, an echo 
of spring in it, it floated to the clouds 
and rested there. All the songs of all 
the larks were there, and when the Dun- 
ker raised her face she heard them ealling 
clear—on the south wind they came— 
ealling “ Ma-ree—Ma-ree!” out of the 
cloud and the wind. The great meadow 
held her round. It waited for her tram- 
pling foot—the heavy shoe and happy 
foot that wandered free all day. 

The Dunker had dreams as she wan- 
dered in the meadow. Some of them 
were of what she should be when she grew 
up. She wanted to be as good as her 
mother. But in her dreams she never 
saw herself dressed like her mother, for 
her mother wore a sunbonnet made of 
calico, with a short, scant cape in the 
back. In her dreams the Dunker wore 
a large hat, like those that whirled by 
in the trolley—very large, with feathers 
and roses and lace. It was a superb 
structure, built up, tier on tier, out of 
nice fluffy dream-stuff. The Dunker had 
another dream—only this one was faint, 
like the eall of the lark. . . . Straight 
from the meadow rose a mountain, and 
beyond the mountain was a_ college, 
where girls’ were. Sometimes _ they 
crossed the mountain and strolled in the 
meadow, two and two. They stopped to 
speak to the Dunker. They took an in- 
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terest in the cow and in the flowers the 
Dunker had picked. Sometimes they sat 
down with her and wove daisy-chains and 
hung them round their necks and hers. 
They wore no hats, and their eyes were 


clear and shining. When the Dunker 
looked into them she saw far things. 
Then they would go away again over 


their mountain. And when the Dunker 
looked toward it she dreamed the dream. 

There was another dream. It grew 
out of a tin-peddler’s cart. The peddler 
was a kind man with red hair, and his 
route lay, from town to town, across the 
meadow. Each month the orbit of the 
cart and that of the red cow crossed, and 
the peddler and the child talked together. 
She sat upon the high seat beside him 
and listened to tales of the great world. 
The cart travelled slowly, with the red 
cow in view, while the peddler expound- 
ed the world and the child’s eyes grew 
wide and happy. It was a life of wonder 

to travel from town to town—to 
and to know and to do! Her eyes dream- 
ed along the road. 

Far down the level stretches a red blur 
was shaping itself. It was peddler’s day! 
The child’s eyes brightened. She waited 
till the cart reached her in its slow prog- 
ress, looking at it eagerly. 

It halted beside her. 

The man looked down from his high 
“ You here?” 

“Yes, sir.” She waited with dancing 
eyes, 

The man moved along on the seat to 
make room, and she clambered up be- 
side him. 

The old horse moved slowly on. The 
man looked down at her. “ Nice day.” 

“Yes, sir.” She lifted her face a lit- 
tle to the breeze that came across the 
meadow. 

“ Good day to run away,” said the man. 

She gave a little, shy smile, hardly 


see 


seat. 


more than the turn of her head. It was 
their one joke—that she was to ride 


away with him some day, over the dike 
and through the town and out into the 
great world. 

“ Got your things ready ?” said the man. 

She laughed out happily. “I can’t 
leave my cow,” she said. 

“Um-m! She’d be lonesome, I s’pose. 
Well, I’m lonesome.” He looked down 
at her solemnly from his blue eyes. 
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The child’s face dimpled to the joke. 
You see folks—lots of ’em—every day.” 
“Yes, I see folks—”’ The man’s eye 
strayed over the meadow. “ You remem- 
ber them Barrowses I was tellin’ you 
about—the that had a _ bulldog 
chained up and a peacock in the yard?” 


“ 


ones 


“Yes.” She gave a sigh of content 
and moved a little nearer. 
The man’s eye smiled a little as it 


watched her face. “ Well, they’ve done 
the cur’usest thing .. .” Then his voice 
went on and on, weaving dream to dream, 
wonder to wonder. The cart jogged slow- 
ly and the red cow ambled behind. 

When they came to the top of the dike 
the child climbed soberly down. “ Good- 
by, sir,” she said. 

“Wait a minute,” said the man. He 
climbed down beside her. He opened 
the great door of the cart. A gleam of 
tinware flashed in the sun. The child’s 
shining eyes feasted on the rows of pans 
and pails and dippers and cups. 

“Don’t they look nice!” she said. 

The man nodded. “Take what 
like,” he said, gruffly. 

The shining eyes flashed a question. 
“Me!” 

“ Take it, or leave it,” said the man. 

The child drew a deep sigh. She 
reached out a hand to the shining things 
and drew it back. “™ They’re all nice,” 
she said. 


you 


The man laughed shortly. “1 must 
be gettin’ on.” 
Her eyes had returned to the cart. 


She laid her hand shyly on something 
that hung from the highest shelf. “I'll 
take this.” 

The man detached it and laid it in 
her hand. “ Know what it is?” 

She shook her head slowly. “I like 
it.” Her fingers were handling it gently, 
turning the little wheel at the end, 
touching it here and there. 

“That is a pie-crust crimper,” he said, 
proudly. “ You see how it works? You 
roll the edge along this way ”—he made 
a pie in the air and ran the little wheel 
around it—“*then you turn it, t’other 
end to, and cut the crust off like this—” 
peeling into the air. 

The peddler mounted his cart and 
drove away over the dike, out of sight, 
and the Dunker stood with the pie-crust 
crimper in her hand, looking wistfully 
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at the spot where he had vanished against 
the sky. She knew that her mother 
would grieve a little when the “ crimp- 
er” was laid before her. A _ milk-pail 
would have been more useful, or a broom, 
or even a dipper. But the Dunker’s 
heart held its dream. Some day—who 
knew ’—she, too, might travel far, and 
feel the wind on her face, and see the 
world beyond the dike! 

She was turning away, but three fig- 
ures were coming round the curve—the 
little girls again and the mother with 
the eyes that smiled. The Dunker wait- 
ed on the top of the dike, watching them 
as they came. They were playing a new 
game—“ walk the track ”—and the little 
girls, balanced on each rail, tilted and 
laughed and reached out a hand to the 
mother, who walked between them, her 
hands outspread. 

It was a pretty game. The Dunker 
had played it. But it was not so easy 
for her wide-soled, heavy shoes as for 
these tiny things, hardly more than feath- 
ers, that rested so lightly on the rails. 
They came like floating down, a kind 
of thistle lightness, till they almost ran. 
Then there was a stumble and a little 
ery. One of them had slipped and fallen 
forward. She was on her feet again in 
an instant, laughing. But one little foot 
was caught in the flange of track where 
it swerved at the foot of the dike. “We 
shall have to take off the shoe,” said the 
mother. She pulled off her gloves rapid- 
ly. “Take these, dear.” She held them 
out to the other child and bent above 
the foot, with swift fingers... . “It is 
a fast knot. Never mind! It will only 
take a minute.” She was on her knees 
before the child, and her voice came 
clear and untroubled to the Dunker on 
the bank. 

The Dunker watched the pretty scene, 
her wide eyes filled with interest and 
wonder. Something within her clicked 
—and she wheeled about. ... Behind 
her, down the track, the yellow whir and 
flash! For a moment the sun and sky 
stood still. Then the Dunker spread 
her arms. The heavy shoes flew, striking 
the track, clatter, clatter. The breeze 
leaped to meet her face as she ran. 

“Tt’s the Dunker—gone crazy,” said 
the motorman, But his hand was steady 
on the wheel, slowing it inch by inch. 


He leaned from the window. “ What’s 
up ?” 

The child, in front of the car, her 
face raised, panted a little. “You must- 
n’t go over,” she said, slowly. “ You'll 
burt ’em.” 

The motorman nodded. “All right. 
Stand away.” The car moved on and 
the child trotted beside it, one hand on 
its yellow side—to hold it back. Slowly 
it mounted the dike and stood there, look- 
ing down. 

The mother was kneeling, with fingers 
that trembled. The child’s set face 
gleamed from the gold hair. With a 
little wrench the shoe parted from the 
foot, and the stockinged foot lay in her 
mother’s hand. The air was so still that 
a field-sparrow near by broke into singing. 

The car waited above. 

In a moment it was over. The child 
was drawn close to her mother’s side, the 
track was clear, and the car descended 
slowly, with curious glances. 

From the dike the Dunker watched 
them, a sweet, happy smile on her face. 
Then she turned away and went down 
to the red cow. When the shoe had been 
replaced and the mother and children 
came to the top of the dike, the Dunker 
was far away, a misty bit of blue in the 
great meadow. 


At luncheon, when the mill - owner 
heard the story, his face turned suddenly 
white and the hand that set down his 
glass trembled a little. 

“ We must do something for the child,” 
he said. “ Find ont what she wants.” 

From either side of the table two 
trusting blue eyes were turned to him, 
and across the table his wife’s glance 
met his, full of wistful light. 

“T don’t think there is very much we 
ean give her,” she said, slowly. “She 
has everything. You should see her 
eyes.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“They are full of big things.” 

“ Full of dreams ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

He laughed easily. “But we will 
make the dreams come true.” 

“Yes, we will make the dreams come 
true—if we can.” A little sigh went with 
the words, as if a breath stole up from 
the meadow and touched them. 
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HE Veteran Novelist sat before his 

desk pensively supporting his cheek 

in his left hand while his right 
toyed with the pen from which, for the 
moment at least, fiction refused to flow. 
His great-niece, who seemed such a con- 
tradiction in terms, being as little and 
vivid personally as she was nominally 
large and stately, opened the door and 
advanced upon him. 

“To I disturb you, uncle?” she asked; 
she did not call him great-uncle because 
that, she rightly said, was ridiculous; and 
now, as part of the informality, she went 
on without waiting for him to answer. 

ecause, you know, you wanted me to 
tell you what I thought of your last 
story; and I’ve just read it.” 

“Oh, yes!” the veteran novelist as- 
sented brightly, hiding his struggle to 
recall which story it was. “ Well?” 

“Well,” she said firmly, but kindly, 
“you want me to be frank with you, 
don’t you?” 

“By all means, my dear. It’s very 
good of you to read my story.” By 
this time, he had, with the help of the 
rather lean volume into which his pub- 
lishers had expanded a long-short, and 
which she now held intensely clasped 
to her breast, really remembered. 

“Not at all!” she said. She sat 
down very elastically in the chair on 
the other side of his desk, and as she 
talked, she accented each of her emo- 
tions by a spring from the cushioned 
seat. “In the first place,” she said, with 
the effect of coming directly to busi- 
ness, “I suppose you know yourself that 
it couldn’t be called virile.” 

“No?” he returned. “ What is virile?” 

“Well, I can’t explain, precisely; but 
it’s something that all the critics say of 
a book that is very strong, don’t you 
know; and masterful; and relentless; 
and makes you feel as if somebody had 
taken you by the throat; and shakes you 
up, awfully; and seems to throw you into 
the air, and trample you underfoot.” 








“ Good heavens, my dear!” the veteran 
novelist exclaimed. “I hope I’m a gen- 
tleman, even when I’m writirg a novel.” 

“Your being a gentleman has nothing 
to do with it, uncle!” she said severely, 
for she thought she perceived a disposi- 
tion in the veteran novelist to shuffle. 
“You can’t be virile and at the same 
time remember that you are a gentleman. 
Lots of women write virile books.” 

“Ladies?” the novelist asked. 

“Don’t I say that has nothing to do 
with it? If you wish to grip the reader’s 
attention you must let yourself go, wheth- 
er you’re a gentleman or a lady. Of 
course,” she relented, “ your book’s very 
idyllic, and delightful, and all that; but,’ 
she resumed severely, “do you think an 
honest critic could say there was not a 
dull page in it from cover to cover?” 

The novelist sighed. “I’m sure I 
don’t know. They seem to say it—in 
the passages quoted in the advertise- 
ments—of all the books published. Ex- 
cept mine,” he added sadly. 

“Well, we will pass that point,” his 
great-niece relented again. “I didn’t 
intend to wound your feelings, uncle.” 

“Oh, you haven’t. I suppose I am 
a little too easy-going at times.” 

“Yes, that is it. One can’t say dull; 
but too easy-going. No faithful critic 
could begin a notice of your book with 
such a passage as, ‘Have you read it? 
No? Then hop, skip and jump and get it. 
Don’t wait to find your hat or drink your 
coffee. March! It’s going like the wind, 
and you must kite, if you want one of 
the first edition of fifty thousand!’ 
Now that,” his great-niece ended fond- 
ly, “is what I should like every critic 
to say of your book, uncle.” 

The veteran novelist reflected for a 
moment. Then he said, more spiritedly, 
“T don’t believe J should, my dear.” 

“Then you must; that’s all. But 
that’s a small thing. What I really 
wonder at is that with all your expe- 
rience, you are not more of a stylist.” 
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“ Stylist ?” 

“Yes. I don’t believe there’s an epi- 
gram in your book from beginning to 
end. That’s the reason the critics don’t 
quote any brilliant sentences from it, and 
the publishers can’t advertise it properly. 
It makes me mad to find the girls re- 
peating other authors’ sayings, and I 
never catch a word from a_ book of 
yours, though you’ve been writing more 
than a century.” 

“ Not quite so long, my dear, I think; 
though very, very long. But just what 
do you mean by style?” 

“Well, you ought to say even the 
simplest things in a distinguished way; 
and here, all through, I find you saying 
the most distinguished things in the 
simplest way. But I won’t worry you 
about things that are not vital. I'll al- 
low, for the sake of argument, that you 
can’t have virility if you remember that 
you are a gentleman even when you are 
writing fiction. But you can have pas- 
sion. Why don’t you?” 

“Don’t I¢ I thought—” 

“Not a speck of it—not a single 
speck! It’s rather a delicate point, and 
I don’t exactly know how to put it, but 
if you want me to be frank I must.” 
She looked at her great-uncle, and he 
nodded encouragement. “I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a single place where he 
crushes her to his heart, or presses his 
lips to hers in a long kiss. He kisses 
her cheek once, but I don’t call that 
anything. Why, in lots of the books, 
nowadays, the girls themselves cling to 
the men in a close embrace, or put their 
mouths tenderly to theirs— Well, of 
course, it sounds rather disgusting, but 
in your own earlier books, I’m _ sure 
there’s more of it—of passion. Isn’t 
there? Think!” 

The veteran novelist tried to think. 
“To tell you the truth, my dear, I can’t 
remember. *I hope there was, and there 
always will be, love, and true love, in 
my novels—the kind that sometimes ends 
in happy marriage, but is always rather 
shy of showing itself off to the reader 
in caresses of any kind. I think pas- 
sion ean be intimated, and is better so 
than brutally stated.» If you have a lot 
of hugging and kissing—” 

“Uncle!” 

“How are your lovers different from 


those poor things in the Park that make 
you ashamed as you pass them?” 

“The police ought to put a stop to 
it. They are perfectly disgraceful!” 

“And they ought to put a stop to it 
in the novels. It’s not only indecent, 
but it’s highly insanitary. Nice people 
don’t want you to kiss their children, 
nowadays, and yet they expect us novel- 
ists to supply them with passion of the 
most demonstrative sort in our fiction. 
Among the Japanese, who are now one 
of the great world-powers, kissing is 
quite unknown, in real life. I don’t 
know the Japanese fiction very well, but 
I doubt whether there’s a single kiss, or 
double, in it. I believe that a novel, full 
of intense passion, could be written, 
without the help of one embrace, from 
beginning to end.” 

“Uncle!” the girl vividly exclaimed, 
“why don’t you do it? It would be the 
greatest success! Just give them the 
wink, somehow, at the start—just hint 
that there was the greatest kind of pas- 
sion going on, all the time, and never 
once showing itself, and the girls would 
be raving about it. Why don’t you do 
it, uncle? You know I do so want you, 
for once, to write the most popular book 
of the month!” 

“T want to do it myself, my dear. 
But as to my writing a book full of sup- 
pressed passion, that’s a story in itself.” 

“Tell it!” she entreated. 

“The Easy Chair wouldn’t give me 
room for it. But Ill tell you something 
else. When I was a boy I had a knack 
at versing, which came rather in an- 
ticipation of the subjects to use it on. 
I exhausted Spring, and Morning, and 
Snow, and Memory, and the whole range 
of mythological topics, and then I had 
my knack lying idle. I observed that 
there was one subject that the other 
poets found inexhaustible, but somehow 
I felt myself disqualified for treating it. 
How could I sing of Love, when I had 
never been in love? For I didn’t count 
those youthful affairs when I was only in 
the Third Reader and.the first part of 
the Arithmetic. I went about trying 
to be in love, as a matter of business; 
but I couldn’t manage it. Suddenly, it 
managed itself; and then I found my- 
self worse disqualified than ever. I did- 
n’t want to mention it; either to myself 
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or to her, much less to the world at 
large. It seemed a little too personal.” 

“Oh, uncle! How funny you are!” 

“Do you think so? I didn’t think it 
much fun then, and I don’t now. Once 
I didn’t know what love was, and now 
I’ve forgotten!” 

“No such thing, uncle! You write 
about it beautifully, even if you'r 
not very virile, or epigrammatic, or pas- 
sionate. I won’t let you say so.” 

“Well, then, my dear, if I haven’t 
forgotten, I’m not interested. You see, 
I know so much more about it than my 
lovers do. I can’t take their point of 
view, any longer. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t care a rap whether they get mar- 
ried or not. In that story there, that 
you've been reading, I got awfully tired 
of the girl. She was such a fool; and 
the fellow was a perfect donkey.” 

“But he was the dearest donkey in 
the world! I wanted to h—shake hands 
with him; and I wanted to kiss—ves, kiss! 
—her, she was such a lovable fool.” 

“You’re very kind to say so, my dear, 
but you can’t keep on making delightful 
idiots go down with the public. That 
was what I was thinking when you came 
in and found me looking so dismal. I 
had stopped in the middle of a most 
exciting scene because I had discovered 
that I was poking fun at my lovers.” 

“And here, I,” the girl lamented, 
“ didn’t take the slightest notice, but be- 
gan on you with the harshest criticisms!” 

“T didn’t mind. I dare say it was 
for my good.” 

“T’m sure I meant it so, uncle. And 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“ Well, I must get a new point of view.” 

“Yes?” 

“T must change my ground, altogether. 
I can’t pretend, any longer, to be the 
contemporary of my lovers, or to have 
the least sympathy with their hopes and 
fears. If I were to be perfectly honest 
with them, I should tell them, perhaps, 
that disappointed love was the best thing 
that could happen to either of them, 
but if they insisted on happiness, that a 
good broken engagement promised more of 
it than anything else I could think of.” 

“That is true,” the girl sighed. 
“There are a great many unhappy mar- 
riages. Of course, people would say it 
was rather pessimistic, wouldn’t they?” 
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“ People will say anything. One must- 
n’t mind them. But, now, I'll tell you 
what I’ve been thinking, all the time 
we've been talking.” 

“Well? I knew you were not thinking 
of my nonsense!” 

“It was very good nonsense, as non- 
sense goes, my dear. What I’ve been 
thinking is that I must still have the 
love interest in my books, and have it 
the main interest, but I must treat it 
from the vantage-ground of age; it must 
be something I look back upon, and a 
little down upon.” 

“T see what you mean,” the girl dis- 
sentingly assented. 

“] must be in the whole secret—the 
secret, not merely of my lovers’ love, but 
the secret of love itself. I must know, 
and I must subtly intimate, that it does- 
n’t really matter to anybody how their 
affair turns out; for in a few years, 
twenty or thirty years, it’s a thousand to 
one that they won’t care anything about 
it themselves. I must maintain the at- 
titude of the sage, dealing, not unkindly, 
but truthfully with the situation.” 

“It would be rather sad,” the girl mur- 
mured. “ But one likes sad things.” 

“When one is young, one does; when 
one is old, one likes true things. But 
of course, my love-stories would be only 
for those who have outlived love. I 
ought to be fair with my readers, and 
forewarn them that my story was not for 
the young, the hopeful, the happy.” 

The girl jumped to her feet and stood 
magnificent. “Uncle! It’s grand!” 

He rose, too. “ What is?” he faltered. 

“The idea! Don’t you see? You can 
have the publisher announce it as a story 
for the disillusioned, the wretched, and 
the despairing, and that would make 
every girl want it, for that’s what every 
girl thinks she is, and they would talk 
to the men about it, and then they would 
want it, and it would be the book of the 
month! Don’t say another word. Oh, 
you dear!” In spite of the insanitary 
nature of the aetion, she caught her 
uncle round the neck, and kissed him on 
his bald spot, and ran out of the room. 
She opened the door to call back: “ Don’t 
lose a single minute. Begin it now!” 

3ut the: veteran novelist sank again 
into his chair in the posture in which 
she had surprised him. 
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ERHAPS Mr. Kipling has never ut- 
p tered anything more characteristic 

of his individual genius than his 
speech last May at the banquet of the 
Royal Academy. There was a legend, he 
said, “that when a man first achieved a 
most notable deed he wished to explain to 
the tribe what he had done. As soon as he 
began to speak, however, he was smitten 
with dumbness, he lacked words, and sat 
down. Then there arose, according to 
the story, a masterless man who had 
taken no part in the action of his fellow, 
who had no special virtues, but was af- 
flicted—that was the phrase—with the 
magic of the necessary words.” This 
man described the action in so eloquent 
a fashion that the words “ became alive 
and walked up and down in the hearts 
of all his hearers.” Thereupon the tribe, 
seeing the power of such magic, fearing 
that it might be falsely or dangerously 
used, took him and killed him. “ The 
old and terrible instinct,” Mr. Kipling 
went on to say, “which taught our an- 
cestors to kill the original story-teller 
warns us that we shall not be far wrong 
if we challenge any man who shows signs 
of being afflicted with the necessary 
words.” The world has the right to de- 
mand of the story-teller that at any cost 
he shall tell the truth. 

The celebrated master of fiction was 
responding to the toast for “ Litera- 
ture,” and would have betrayed the trust 
reposed in him if he had meant to 
contrast the man of deeds with the man 
of words to the latter’s disadvantage. 
He duly exalted the power of speech. 
“A bare half-hundred words breathed 
upon by some man in his agony, or in 
his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten 
generation ago, can still lead whole na- 
tions into and out of captivity, can open 
to us the doors of three worlds, or stir us 
so intolerably that we can searcely abide 
to look at our own souls.” 

Returning to our own time, Mr. Kip- 
ling rehearsed a modern legend of a tribe 





in South Africa which complained of its 
rain-makers—men who were supposed to 
have the magic of words necessary to the 
miracle expected of them—that they were 
doing their work so partially and inef- 
fectually. “ But,” retorted the masters of 
incantation, “what has the tribe been 
doing? Hunting jackals and chasing 
grasshoppers, and so long as they con- 
tinue these ignoble practices the heavens, 
in answer to our spells, will give but 
patches of cloud and scanty showers.” 
The challenge, then, is to the men of 
action as well as to the men of words— 
they must do their best. There must be 
the old-fashioned miracles of faith and 
heroism and passion, else the old miracle 
of words will! fail. 


These allegories stand, having a ve- 
racity inexpugnable, though they are not 
and were not intended to be faithful 
transcripts of historical facts as to the 
relation of the record to the action. But 
it is interesting to note the actual rela- 
tion, and especially the fact that original- 
ly the record of a notable achievement of 
the tribe, taking the form of song, was as 
communal as the action itself, all being 
participants; and equally communal were 
those earliest spells and incantations by 
which the gods themselves were held in 
fief to the tribe. Yet in the natural 
course of development the individual hero 
arose and was worshipped as a demigod, 
and in like manner the individual singer, 
whose nativity or burial-place would be 
claimed by many cities—such dis- 
tinction was accorded him after death; 
and while he lived so far was he from 
mortal peril that his soul was cherished, 
and at every feast he held the place of 
honor and was given the widest audience. 
Nor was he severely challenged in the 
interests of truth or even restrained from 
flattery in his adulation of a people’s 
heroes; and that other order of singer— 
the vates, or master of vaticination—was 
sacredly immune, while holding in his 


























hand the fate of royal personages, as in 
the ease of the unfortunate Iphigenia. 
His special function seems to have been 
to obscure all truth, to promote fictions, 
and to keep the gods in hiding, having 
himself the monopoly of them. 

In the later days of the tyrants and 
the Ceresars the singer was degraded into 
the court gossip or the servile recorder 
of the king’s triumphs. But Suetonius 
died in his bed. It was the habit of the 
Cersars to be Even 
immune than the recorder was his 
ord, since it survived him, and without 


assassinated. more 


rec- 


it, whatever its vices, the most masterful 
of deeds must have soon withered, lustre- 
the lot common to mortals. 
been that the primitive tribe 
had 


in- 


less, sharing 
It may have 
did 
achieved as 
dulge in the 
possibility of an unfading memorial has 
been no small reinforcement to heroic as- 
piration in every generation. That is, 
the record began. For there was 
a time when the human sense of passing 
prevailed—the sense of being gathered 
into the past, as “unto the fathers,” the 
curtain of oblivion closing down upon the 
prospect, as if Nature disdained to re- 
member “ what was so fugitive.” 


much sing because it 
achieved that it might 
exultant song; certainly the 


not 80 


since 


It was Memory in man which defied 
the apparent despite of Nature. The 
song, which seemed as brief as the action 


it registered and to live only on the 
singers’ fleeting breath, through the 


virtue of remembrance could be repeated 
generation after generation—the vibrant 
current, keeping more surely and im- 
mutably the record in its original shape 
than could any written text, which must 
always be subject to the arbitrary modi- 
fication of irresponsible copyists. 

But the tribe, with its particular dia- 
lect, subject moreover to corruption of 
speech from its mingling with other 
tribes, and having more and more a kind 
of cosmopolitan aspiration, sought to ex- 
pand its record beyond the limited chan- 
nel to which the living current of choral 
expression was confined, so that it might 
be read of all men. Letters would not 
serve this purpose, but pictures would. 

So Memory gave birth to art—to a 
kind of art, crude and formally, or typ- 
ically, truthful. As in every other stage 
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of human life sacrificed 


for structural form. 


progress, was 
An old friend and early contributor to 
Magazine, Mr. William C. Prime, 
used to contend that art essentially con 
sisted of this early kind of shorthand 
record, in pictures easily recognized and 


this 


having even more than literal veracity- 


well enough 


a position becoming an 
archeologist or a professional man of 
letters. But Mnemosyne, true moth- 


er of the Muses, missing the old living 
had little heart for trifling 
toys, however significant for their story- 
telling function, and while mortals were 
courting a factitious immortality, whose 


note, these 


vanity increased with its attempted ex- 
pansion, she meditated in her heart on 


deeper disclosures of life in the vital 
symbols of imaginative art. The stone 


which Nature had given her when she 
asked for bread, and in which men had 
carved their ambitious tokens commemo- 
rating and 
through architecture and sculpture, the 
means of a superior nutrition and culture. 

Then it was that letters were invented, 
to preserve the old songs and to displace 
the pictorial hieroglyph on tablet and pil- 
lar. Thus literature at first the 
mnemonic and memorial function repudi- 
ated by art. Finally in its nobler office 
it also bowed to Mnemosyne and by an- 
other and more lasting 
that of stone entered 


the Ideal. 


victories treaties, she made, 


served 


gateway than 


the realm of 


From our present point of observation, 
it would seem that the future belongs 
to literature rather than to art, or, per- 
haps we should say, to any other art. 
Such supremacy as architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting have had in the past— 
end they have had it to the highest de- 
gree when all these arts were combined 
to produce a single harmonious effect 
—is due to the kind of appeal; that 
is, to an appeal made directly through 
the senses to an esthetic sensibility 
quickened by an absolute faith—the 
ground of every great miracle of art— 
and quickly responsive, with no need of 
explication. For a long period and to the 
vast majority of beholders no other kind 
of appeal was possible than one wholly 
remote from any literary intention. Ap- 
ply the standard which controls poetic 
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or dramatie expression to Michael An- 
gelo’s work in the Sistine Chapel, and it 
becomes utter confusion, though in its 
appeal to the esthetic and emotional 
sensibility of the age which built cathe- 
drals it was the grandest and most im- 
pressive thing on earth, and is to-day the 
wonder of artists for its majesty of form 
and its marvellous color-harmony. Pass- 
ing from this chapel to the picture- 
gallery of the Vatican, and noting the 
paintings there of our own time, we are 
in another world both as to the method 
of appeal and the modern sensibility ap- 
pealed to. So it is in all the modern art 
galleries of Europe. It is not so much 
the time of great painting as it is the 
time of great pictures, in each of which 
a definite story is told with fine artistic 
effect, but the old miracle is not wrought. 

The great pictures of to-day have tech- 
nical excellence and, in the work of mas- 
ters, impressiveness, since in all time art 
must live through impressions; but they 
have almost always something more than 
these indispensable features—something 
which responds to the modern demand for 
purely intellectual satisfaction through 
an explicit dramatic motive. In a word, 
the possibilities of the art in the old 
sense, the old mystery, seem to be ex- 
hausted, and painting is perforce at- 
tempting to do what is often as well and 
sometimes better done in_ literature. 
Goetze’s picture, “ Despised and Rejected 
Men,” which recently created such a 
sensation in Liverpool that it had a sep- 
arate exhibition in the Walker Gallery, 
is a good example of this kind of ad- 
venture. It has not, like so many of 
Hogarth’s pictures, a moral purpose; nor 
is it, like Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” a 
didactic allegory; but it is in every fea- 
ture poignantly explicit—it tells a story, 
though for its full understanding it is 
supposed to need further explication in 
a threepenny pamphlet. It is good art, 
but, in its pointedly dramatic effect, over- 
leaps art’s proper intention and enters 
the field of literary expression. 

A wiser instinct prompts the painter 
to revert to the older appeal and to fit 
his pictorial effects to some architectural 
scheme, but it must be admitted that he 
finds it necessary to work quite inde- 
pendently of such schemes, which are 
seldom calculated to inspire his creations 


or in any positive way to harmonize with 
them. In this independent fashion 
Abbey and Sargent achieved some really 
strong imaginative effects in the Boston 
Public Library. Mr. Abbey has been 
equally fortunate in his wonderful il- 
luminations of Shakespeare, finding some 
worthy motive for his work in the asso- 
ciation of his imagination with that of 
the master poet. But the greatest artists 
must, at their best, find any advanced 
thoroughfare exceedingly difficult and 
solitary, since they are no longer embody- 
ing living illusions born of human hopes 
or fears and are powerless to revive them. 
The arrest of the drama, as a distinct 
art following its original purpose, is 
equally conspicuous. It maintains its 
old advantage as an appeal to the eye 
and ear, its objective impressiveness, but 
in such phases of its progress as are 
novel, it also has invaded the field of 
literature. The best of its creations have 
always had more prosperity with the 
reader than with the beholder or auditor 
and form an essential part of literature 
itself. To secure novel effects and to 
make up for exhausted possibilities in its 
proper and original course of develop- 
ment, it attempts the subjective drama 
and comes more and more to demand 
of its audience the reading and intro- 
spective habit, which is the death of all 
objective art and the life of literature. 
Literature, whatever it, in common 
with art, may have lost by the passing 
of the old illusions, has had the power 
to create new illusions which are the il- 
luminations rather than the disguises of 
the essential truth of life, and which 
therefore cannot pass. In the attempt 
to express this essential truth the older 
arts are handicapped by the very neces- 
sity of an appeal to the senses. The 
beauty which they have created for us 
“is a joy forever,” and we shall never 
cease, through any atrophy of sensibility, 
to cherish new creations; but it is in- 
evitable that these new creations must fall 
short of the old miracle, since, whatever 
their technical excellence, they no longer 
minister to the illusions which made that 
miracle possible, and that they shall oc- 
cupy a new field of ministration, to in- 
tellectual and premeditated purposes, as 
in portraiture, decoration (as we moderns 
understand it), and memorial monuments. 
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The terion Keeper 


A MONOLOGUE 


BY MAY 


ALK right in—I didn’t hear you 
till you rang the third time. 
Mind you don’t stumble over the 
dust-pan. “A stitch in time 
covers a multitude of sins,’ I say. Maria's 
cleaning out the cellar before she makes the 
bread. No boughten stuff here—just good, 
solid, bread. So I had to let 
you In. 
" Please step as softly as you can—my 
second floor front is sick to-day. She 
caught a terrible cold night before last 
hanging out of the window waiting for her 
husband to come in. He’s an actor—at 
least he says he is—he does some of that 
dumb talk in one of those shows, panto 
mime, he calls it, but I don’t see where the 
acting comes in when he don’t say anything. 
She’s feeling bet- 
ter this afternoon. 
She didn’t eat any 
lunch, so I just 
took her up a 
mustard plaster 
and some _ rice 
pudding to put on 
her chest. She en- 
joyed them very 


home-made 


much. She'll be 
better soon. She’s 
an artist’s model 
—she’s perfect- 
ly respectable, 
though. They 
have their mar- 
riage certificate 


framed and hung 
behind the stove- 
pipe. Such a 
sweet idea. She’s 
having a marble 
bust made of her 

arm now. 
tren ok. Oe 
hall is sort of 
dark, but you 
don’t notice it 
once you're half- 
way down the 
steps. There’s al- 
ways a light burn- 
ing till the last 
one in at night 
Stage and drawing 
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THAT'S A PRETTY FUR NECK-PIECE YOU'VE GOT ON 


ro 


ISABEL FISK 


puts it out. I don’t have any trouble about 
it except when my third-story hall back 
comes in late... . Oh, no, he’s never noisy 
about it, and he’s a good church member, 
and he knows enough to take off his shoes 
before he starts up. One morning I found 
them in the card-basket on the hall stand. 
He’s engaged to a very nice young lady up 
to Little Falls—he’s from Grand Rapids. 
She teaches school and writes him three 
times a week. He goes to see her every 
two weeks. 

The gentleman who had the room before 
him I had to get rid of—he used to smoke a 
pipe in bed and read, and one night he set 
himself afire and burned up one of my best 
quilts. Miss Selby smelled the smoke and 
came running out sudden, and that was the 
way we found out 
she wore a wig. 
There’s very little 
about my people 
I don’t find out 
—not that I’m 
prying, but I take 
an interest—you 


know there’s a 
great difference, 


and I’m not that 
way. 

sut there, sit 
down— it’s just as 
cheap as stand- 
ing. ... Oh, not 


on that chair— 
the leg’s broke. 


. Oh, not on 
the sofa—there’s 
something the 
matter with the 
springs. Miss 
Mudd is keep- 


ing company 


with Mr. Smoot 
he’s something 
in the coal 


line, and very 
dark and heavy, 
and I told her if 
he set on that 
sofa four nights 
out of the seven 
something was 
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going to happen to it. There, that one’s 
all right. 

That’s a pretty fur neck-piece you've got 
on—I lost one exactly like it when I was 
up to the city last week. ... Oh, no, I 
didn’t think so. jut it’s precisely like 
mine. I’ve wondered who found it and is 
wearing it now. ... Why, how you talk! 
I said I didn’t think any such thing. 

The crayon portrait on the easel with the 
silk drape with the crape border is—was— 
my husband. He ain’t dead. You can see 
by looking at him I ain’t used to this. Of 
course this ain’t a boarding-house—I take 
pay guests—references given and _ taken. 
My table I set according to my conscience 
—ice-cream once a week, sausages Monday 
morning, waffles and syrup Sunday nights. 
We had a grand house up to Mosholu—ten 
rooms, and a mirror in every room. We 
used finger-bowls every day. I don’t have 
them now—lI think the guests feel it’s more 
homelike without them. Yes, he was a fine 
man, my husband was. Do you like cab- 
bage? We have it twice a week... . 

.... Privacy? Oh, no, indeed, you 
needn't worry about that—we’re just like 
one family—every one knows about every 
one else. Why, Miss Mudd ain’t had her 
fourth griddle-cake before we all know what 
time Mr. Pratt came in the night before. 
Oh, no, every one’s sociable. ... Oh, you 
want privacy? Well, I say every one to 
their own taste. I don’t know why you 
can’t have privacy here—if you want it— 
just as well as anywhere else. Besides, no 
servants running up and down the front 
stairs here—no, ma’am, we have a spinal 
staircase in the back. Mr. Hodge used to 
find it very convenient when he was get- 
ting his divorce from his first wife, and she 
used to come and sit on the front steps 
with a horsewhip. 
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But then, I don’t have much bad luck 
with my lady and gentleman guests. Miss 
Smith, who lives further down the block, 
just a step from the cemetery, had a terrible 
time. One Sunday morning, after she’d no 
more than got her front steps cleaned, one of 
her gentleman boarders—she takes mealers, 
too—come home and committed suicide 
right on ’em. And she'd spent at least an 
hour cleaning those steps. People used to 
say she thought more of the state of her 
front steps than her salvation, and it was 
a judgment on her for breaking the Sab- 
bath. Funny he should have picked out 
Sunday of all times to do it in. Well, “a 
bird in the hand is worth a stork on the 
roof,” I suppose. 

We have a Shakespeare class every Satur- 
day night—Miss Doty, she teaches up to the 
Academy, she got it up. His works seem 
to be very popular now. He writes plays, 
too. I went to one up to the Opera-house 
the other night—it was awful sad; one of 
the ladies goes clean off her head and the 
young gentleman doesn’t like his mother. 
Mrs. Snaffles said, afterward, she thought 
she had heard the author was dead. I’m 
going to ask Miss Doty—she’ll know. You 
ought to see her when she lets down her 
back hair and puts on a kimona and plays 
Julia to Mr. Hodge’s Romero. She does it 
in the dinimg-room after Maria’s cleared 
off. She’s a grand reciter. 

.... You’ve had trouble with servants? 
Don’t talk to me about ’em. Last one put 
starch in the sheets and sugar in the 
oysters—we have ’em every second Sunday 
—and I had to send her off. Besides, Miss 
Mudd complained of her—she’s so modest— 
and that girl had hung Mr. Fox’s pajamas 
next to Miss Mudd’s shirt-waist right on 
the line in the back yard, and she looked out 
of the window and saw it, and she tells me 
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she near fainted she was 
so afraid Mr. Fox would 
see it You see, they’re 
both hall - backers second 
and third 
She’s a Hoodoo Scientist. 
Never heard of it? No, 
I believe it’s a new one—it’s 
meant to get the best of all 
the others. Their chief aim 
is charity, Miss Mudd says. 
Sometimes I think — she’s 
crazy, she does such queer 


things: but she says it’s 
just the science. It sort of 
works out, I believe. She's 


pretty noisy about it some 
times, and one day we 
thought she was dying, but 
she was only taking some 
sort of breathing exercises. 
It seems to be a very comfort- 
ing kind of religion, though, 
for when I told her her hair 
was getting thin in one 
spot, she said no, it wasn’t 
—I only thought it was. 
That it was only matter 
anyway, and there really 
wasn’t any matter any way, 
so it didn’t matter any way 
you put it. Dreadful queer, 
I think. 

What’s that? Oh, 
no, I haven’t got any rooms 
to rent now. ... Yes, I 
know, but you didn’t ask 
me—I’m real glad to have seen you, though. 
Perhaps you'll drop in to one of our Satur- 
day-night Shakespeares—run in any time 
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ON THE FRONT STEPS WITH A HORSEWHIP 


when I ain’t so busy and have more time to 
talk. I’m always glad to see new strangers! 
Mind the dust-pan again. Good-by. 





Disappointed 
A css had stopped at a busy corner. 


Just as the conductor had reached to 
give the signal to start, there were yells 
of warning, and an answering yell from 
the outside. 

“ Wait till [ get my clothes on!” cried a 
shrill voice. 

The passengers craned their necks and 
looked out. A small boy with a basket of 
laundry was trying to get aboard. 


He Approved 


N Irishman, having resided the required 

number of years in this country, one 
day made application to the judge for 
final naturalization papers. The judge, fol 
lowing the usual practice, interrogated the 
applicant in a general way with reference 
to his knowledge of things American, to 
the end of determining whether he would 
prove a good citizen. Among the questions 





put was, “Have you read the Constitu 
tion?” 

“Yes, your honor,” glibly replied the 
Irishman, “an’ I’m glad to say that I were 
very much pleased with it.” 


An Adjustment 
K SXBErE was playing with his brother’s 


baseball glove, when quite suddenly 
hunger overtook him, and he sent up a wail 
for bread to his mother, who was working 
up-stairs. She came to the stairway and 
looked down. 

“What! what! a boy with a_ baseball 
glove on crying! she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “A big boy like that!” 

The wail momentarily ceased, then rose 
again. Hunger prevailed over even the de 
sire to be “ big.’ but Kenneth was no longer 
blind to the proprieties. The big padded 
glove slipped to the stair beside him. 

“T’ve taked it off, mamma,—boo-hoo-0o- 
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Business 


HERE is a large lumber operator in 

Maine, who on occasion personally 
superintends the crews breaking up log 
jams in the river. Once, it appears, the 
spruce log on which the lumberman was 
standing slipped from under him, precipi- 
tating him into the water under the logs. 

One of the crew, a French Canadian, who 
had seen the accident, immediately proceeded 
to the rescue, and succeeded in getting the 
operator on land. The latter merely grunt- 
ed his thanks, and nothing was said about 
the mishap. 

After a day or so the Frenchman grew 
anxious, for he had thought of a reward 
commensurate with the service rendered. 
Approaching the operator, he stuttered: 

** |—I—see you—you fall in, m’sieur, and 
I run queek to pull you from ze wataire be- 
fore you are drowned, eh?” 

“Yes,” snapped the lumberman, “ you 
did; but if you had been attending to busi- 
ness, as you oughter been, you wouldn't 
have seen me fall in!” 


Had the Symptoms 


| ometainng was a man of somewhat hasty 
temper. A long siege of sickness had 
made him exceedingly irritable, and taking 
care of and waiting on him had proved a 
great trial to Mrs. MeG., under which she 
had borne up with commendable patience 


and fortitude, never complaining, no matter 
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in what form her husband’s crankiness mani- 
fested itself. 

One day, when the doctor called as usual, 
he cheerily remarked: 

‘Well, Mrs. McGinnis, how is our patient 
getting along this morning?” 

* Sure, doctor, ve’re too late,” she moaned, 
disconsolately. “ It’s after bein’ dead he is, 
I’m_ thinkin’.” 

“Why, it can’t be possible your husband 
has dropped off like that!” exclaimed the 
doctor in tones of surprise. “ He was worth 
a dozen dead men when I saw him last. 
You certainly must have made a mistake, 
Mrs. McGinnis. Are you positive that he is 
really dead?” 

“ Well, doctor,” said Mrs. MecG., choking 
back her sobs, “if the poor mon isn’t dead 
he has all the symptoms of it. I wint into 
the room jist now, an’ he didn’t find fault 
n’r t’row annything at me.” 


A Valuable Witness 


SOUTHERN lawyer tells of a case that 

came to him at the outset of his career, 
wherein his principal witness was a darky 
named Jackson, supposed to have knowledge 
of certain transactions not at all to the 
credit of his employer, the defendant. 

“Now, Jackson,” said the lawyer, “TI 
want you to understand the importance of 
telling the truth when you are put on the 
stand. You know what will happen, don’t 
you, if you don’t tell the truth?” 

“ Yassir,” was Jackson’s reply; “in dat 
case I expects our side will win de case.” 














The Lazy Onions 
said little 


“Although ‘tis late,” 
the ir hed. 


Ned, “the onions still are in 


I’m sure, were I as strong as they, I'd get right up and walk 


away.” 






































The Caged 


BY BURGES 


‘Dp? you suppose perhaps,” said she, 


“Tt’s not a really bird? 


But that some Princess, long 


ago, 
Made some magician mad, and so 

He spake an awful word, 
And 


\ bird, and suffer terribly?” 


now she’s ever doomed to be 


said he; 


really guess 


‘Of course that 
‘But then I 

It’s nothing but a 

That lived the 


In some 


may be so,” 


cockatoo 


blue 


across ocean 


wild wilderness. 
But maybe on its ocean trip 


It travelled in a pirate ship.” 








Cockatoo 
JOHNSON 
‘If it could only speak,” said he, 


“Of all it 


Doubloons and ships and pirate kings, 


must have seen! 


zounds, and 


shout ‘ Ahoy!’ ‘1 


Odsbodkins, such-like things 


Or ween ! 


It seems a parrot-kind of bird, 
And 


yet it never says a word.” 


‘Oh. shall we ever learn,” cried she, 
“What's really 
If we 


Who 


truly true? 


could find some fairy folk 


know the word that genie spoke 


The spell we might undo 
Of course I know that no one knows 
But tell us just what you suppos of 
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Ur. Crowley, to his credit, was not long in 
finding out 

Why his newly purchased auto-car was 
called a Runabout. 


An Unsuccessful Illusion 

ITTLE Frances listened wide-eyed to the 

story of the little red hen and her ad- 
venture with the rapacious old fox. My 
intention was to personify the heroine of 
the tale to the point where Frances would 
forget her hen-identity and thereby enter 
into a more complete sympathy with her. 
So I lingered over the descriptive details of 
her diminutive household furniture—the 
stove, the chairs, the table, the bed, ete. 
Then I took up the little 
hen’s wardrobe and spoke of 
the different occasions when 
she would wear the different 
gowns. 

“ When she went to 
market,” I said, “ of course, 
she wore her little gingham 
sunbonnet and tied the little 
red shaw! around her shoul 
ders. She took a little 
basket with her, to carry 
home her groceries. She 
would buy flour and _ pota- 
toes, and beans and bread 
and butter and eggs and—” 

‘But why didn’t she lay 
her own eggs?” flashed out 
without warning, and I saw 
the futility of my attempt 
at illusory creations. 


Economical Robert 
T an early age, Robert 
showed signs of unusual 
thrift and economy, and at 
seventeen he was taken into 
the village post-office as 
general clerk. As there was 
only one train a day, busi- 
ness was not rushing, and 
the new assistant had plenty 
of time for thought. 
Half an hour before train- 








time, Robert was told to load the mail- 
pouches into the wagon that waited to 
carry them to the station. The bags going 
Chicagoward were filled to the brim, but 
those destined for local points along other 
lines were two-thirds empty. 

Robert loaded the filled bags on the 
wagon, but left the others hanging in their 
places, where the dismayed postmaster 
found them five minutes after the train had 
pulled out. 

“For goodness’ sake” he exclaimed. 
“Here are five pouches that should have 
gone on that train. How in the world did 
this happen?” 

“Why,” explained Robert, “ they weren't 
half full, and I never supposed you'd think 
it was worth while to send them off before 
they were.” 


When Mother Goes Away 


HEN mother goes away 
It’s kind of lonely, but I haven’t time 
To miss her much, for I must run and play, 
And there are books to read and trees to 


climb. 

But when the night comes on and it grows 
late, 

And all the house is dark and still, oh, 
then 


It seems as if I really couldn’t wait 
Till she comes home again. 
S. RANKIN. 








“Upon a thorn my dress I've torn, 
Thanks to my careless haste; 
Mother will sigh and scold, but I 

Suppose it must be faced.” 
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“ What's the matter, stranger: bust 


Satire 





your auto?” 


“Nope. Run over a chicken and punctured the tire on the pin feathers.” 





Sufficiently Dead 


RANDMA BAILEY always managed to 

find something pleasant to say, even 
when the circumstances would seem to war- 
rant a little captiousness on the sweet old 
lady’s part. 

One day a neighbor rushed in with the 
news that another neighbor, who had been 
a widower for only a short time, was about 
to be married 

“That shows.” said charitable Grandma 
Bailey, “that he was happy in his first 
matrimonial experience.” 

jut, Grandma! His wife has been dead 
only three months!” 

. My dear,” returned the good old lady, 
reproachfully, “she’s just as dead now as 
she'll ever be.” 


Squaring the Account 


“ N my arrival in California,” said 

the humorist, “as a joke I sent to a 
friend of mine at home, well known for his 
aversion to spending money, a_ telegram, 
with charges to collect, reading, ‘I am per- 
fectly weil.’ 


“ The information evidently was gratifying 
to him, for, about a week after sending the 
telegram, an express package was delivered 


at my room, upon which I paid four dollars 


for charges. Upon opening the package, I 
found a large New York street - paving 
block, on which was pasted a card, which 
read, ‘This is the weight your telegram 
lifted from my heart.’ ” 


What Did She Mean? 


PHILANT HROPIE person heard of a 

negro family that was reported in 
destitute circumstances, and calling at their 
home, he found the report true 

The family consisted of mother, a_ son 
nearing manhood’s estate, and two young 
children. The benevolent old gentleman, 
after hearing the mother’s story, gave the 
oldest son one dollar to get a chicken for the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and took his de 
parture 

No sooner was he gone than the negress 
said to her son, 

‘Sambo, you gib me dat dollah and go 
get dat chicken in de natchral way.” 














Mrs. Ruino. “ Look, dearie! 


\ EYARDE BAISDESS 
ro 


Is my horn on straight?” 





The Heart of Rameses 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A recent issue of the Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy contains an account of the 


successful identification of the heart of Rameses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, after 


having been preserved since 1258 B.c. in soda and resinoid antiseptics.— New York Newspaper 


O rHE Heart of Rameses, 


They have found it, if you please; 
It’s been packed away in soda where they’ve 
kept it nice and warm. 
Since before old Aristotle 
It’s been lying in a bottle 
With an antiseptic dressing to protect it 
from the storm. 


O the Heart of Rameses, 
Could you speak, what memories 
You could bring to light of Romance on 
the borders of the Nile! 
What a tale of queer conniptions 
Of the jolly old Egyptians 
You could tell us if the Powers would but 


let you speak awhile! 


Precious Heart of Rameses, 
As you lie there at your ease, 
What a store of hope you give me when I 
think of Chloe dear! 
When I think of the persistence 
Of your wons of existence 
I no longer vex my soul with bodings deep 
and jealous fear. 


For, O Heart of Rameses, 
From the aborigines, 
If they’ve kept you safe these thousand years 
so simply, then shall I 
Take my love to some Pagoda, 
Where I'll blow her off to soda 
Till I’ve got her heart in pickle for a blest 
eternity! 
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